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This is no ordinary ‘‘drink-it-just-to-be-drinking- 
something”’ beverage. Coca-Cola has distinctive, 
individual qualities that you will recognize. Just to | 
look at a glass of it tells the story—bright, spark- Be 
ling, clear. 


— Delightfully refreshing—completely thirst- k 
quenching—absolutely wholesome. It’s worth ke 
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We are spending the merry month of May upon Vancouver Island, the 
“Tsland of Discovery” from whose shores the Songhees’ carved canoes have 
almost vanished before the fleets of modern commerce. Next month we return 
to California. The rare June days shall be devoted to vacation joys. For a 
month or two we shall forget the stirring business of development and wander 
along the Coast of Enchanted Summer. For guide we shall have none other 
than E. Alexander Powell, F. R.G. S., a man who knows the delightful pleasure 
places of all the world and whose wandering over continents has shown him no 
fairer vacation ground than the American edge of the Pacific. 
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Base-ball is humming again and the diamond dust is blown abroad by the 
noisy breath of the fans. The days are not long enough for the joy of the game. 
Even the longest day of the year, in June, away up in Central Alaska where it 
lasts all night, is inadequate. But the people of Fairbanks have a big game 
at midnight, as part of their “Festival of the Midnight Sun,” and they take 
pictures of it at the witching hour. Look for them next month. 
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Some extra good stories in June! Eugene Manlove Rhodes calls himself 
“of the West Western, and then some.” His cattlemen’s yarn “A Reversion 
to Type” bears him out. Brevard Mays Connor has a true tale of the open 
country in “Sue of the Nesters.” Emerson Hough pulls off the great cock 
Sight that is brewing in this May number and A. J. Waterhouse makes himself 


‘ 


ridiculous by “reversing the peanuts” in his absurd garden at Peace Cottage. 
And best of all, Peter B. Kyne takes advantage of the bridal month to marry 
Bob McGraw to Donna Corblay, “unbeknownst” to Mr. Hennage, which 


decidedly thickens the plot of “‘ The Long Chance.” 
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All material intended for the editorial pages of this magazine should be 
addressed to the Editors of Sunset, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco. All 
manuscripts, drawings and photographs are received with the understand- 
ing that the Editors are not responsible for the loss or injury of material 
while in their possession or in transit. Return postage must be inclosed. 









































































THE ISLAND of DISCOVERY 


Vancouver Island, Where a Modern Metropolis Touches the 
Margin of a Pristine Wilderness) How New Voyages of 
Discovery Are Being Made a Century and a Quarter After 
the British Navigator, Vancouver, Described the Shaggy Island. 
Victoria as One of the Capitals of the Coastal Era. Where 
Scenery and Commerce Meet in the “Farthest West” 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


INustrated with color reproductions of paintings made from photographs by Fleming Brothers, 
Howard Chapman, Leonard Frank and Taylor 


ESTWARD and _ north- 

westward a great tidal 

wave of population, ris- 

ing from the restless seas 

of humanity in eastern 
and mid-western centers, is now breaking 
on the Pacific Coast. Old settled cities 
and communities have become alarmed at 
this phenomenon and its accompanying 
results. Conventions have been called, 
by-laws drafted, committees appointed, and 
resolutions passed. Meanwhile, indifferent 
to this futile activity, the wave rises and 
gathers force and irresistibility, and more 
than ever before is it true that “‘westward 
(and northwestward) the star of empire 
takes its way.” 

Imagination, compact and daring, rules 
the world. In the elder and fossilized por- 
tions of the North American Continent 
nothing is left for the imagination of the 
average man. Combination has obliterated 
individualism, and men have begun to cry 
out ‘more room.” The man in the street 
has been reduced practically to a least com- 
mon denominator, and, as a rule, he 


“Looks out on a landscape of smoke and bricks 
I'rom seven to twelve and from one to six.” 


The Coastal Era, on the contrary, is 
approaching its industrial and civic height 
of opportunity for the masses. And that 
opportunity spells comfort and independ- 
ence. From California to British Columbia, 


between the borders of Mexico and Alaska, 
a marked and steadily increasing flow of 
settlers, investors and residence seekers is 
coming in from the east and middle west; 
and in British Columbia particularly, large 
numbers of people from Great Britain and 
eastern and mid-west Canada. 

Much of the western and northwestern 
country has been more or less thoroughly 
analyzed, dissected and made known to the 
world of late years. Some of it is still 
virgin, or only partly known, a combina- 
tion of hearsay, conjecture and contradic- 
tion. Vancouver island, the furthest west 
of North America, counting the Alaskan 
coast as northwest, presents the unusual 
characteristics of civilization up-to-date and 
No-Man’s-Land. Two hundred and eighty- 
five mileslong, from ten to ninety miles wide, 
with an area of fifteen thousand square miles 
and ten million acres of ground, it forms 
nearly one-half of the entire western frontier 
of Canada, and ranks foremost among 
Great Britain’s frontiers. Much of it is a 
wilderness today. Some of it was under the 
dominion of the white man close to a 
century and a quarter ago, when Nootka 
Harbor, in 1789, was fortified on Vancouver 
island’s west coast by the Spaniard, Don 
Estevan Jose Martinez, and when Pedro de 
Alberni sailed inland up the canal that now 
bears his name and’anchored where a thriv- 
ing little city now stands on shores whose na- 
tives wondered at the Castilian adventurer. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HOWARD CHAPMAN 


AMONG THE ND ALPS 


KHORN IS ONE OF THE NOBLE PEAKS AMID THE WONDERFUL SCENERY OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. THIS MAJESTIC 
W DERNESS STRETCHES FOR MORE rHAN TWO HUNDRED MILES ALONG THE ISLAND OF DISCOVERY 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY LEONARD FRANK 


THE TEMPLE OF TWILIGHT 


GREAT CENTRAL LAKE IS ONE OF MANY LAKES OF OPALESCENT BEAUTY THAT LIE CUPPED IN FIR-FRINGED DEFILES, BITS 
OF LOVELINESS AMID THE SAVAGE GRANDEUR OF FORESTED MOUNTAIN RANGES 
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All of this West Coast, in primeval years, 
was swarming with fish-eating (and pos- 
sibly man-eating) savages, and later, the 
crews of several ships were massacred while 
trafficking with these untamed aboriginals. 
But now the red man is rapidly disappear- 
ing. His high-prowed and carved canoe 
is fading from the waters. He fashions 
his hideously-featured totem poles less 
frequently, the ancient custom of the Pot- 
latch is now more often celebrated by imi- 
tative coastal cities, and the war-cry of the 
past has been engulfed in the strong waters 
procured from the white trader. 

Formerly the Indian caught and dried 
great quantities of salmon and _ halibut, 
spearing the salmon as they came up the 
streams, or catching them in rude nets; 
the halibut he drew from the Pacific, with 
rude hooks and primitive tackle. The 
salmon still swarm in the estuaries and 
straits around Vancouver island in the 
season, and in place of the red man with his 
clumsy appliances we have the salmon nets 
and canneries of the white man, yearly 
catching and canning tons of the finny 
wanderers, and sending them far and wide 
to all ports and places. Instead of the long 
canoes of the Clayoquot, Nootka and 
Kyuquot tribes, rising and falling on the 
long Pacific swells, we have the steam fish- 
ing craft of latter-day fishers, plying their 
calling over the vast halibut banks on the 
West Coast whose possibilities have as yet 
been barely scratched, so far as commercial 
development is concerned. 

Surfeited with halibut and salmon the 
natives rarely concerned themselves about 
the cod, sea bass, flounders or herring which 
roamed the ocean ways or lay idly at the 
bottom. Yet in our day the herring fish- 
eries employ hundreds of men, and the 
tides have flung in these fish till the shores 
were deep with the castaways. The air 
is white with gulls’ wings now above the 
herring schools as the present-day fishers 
cast their nets, and at Nanaimo and other 
points the business mounts into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

The squat warriors of these northwest 
tribes were armed rudely and their knowl- 
edge of weapons was limited. They knew 
comparatively nothing of the use of metals. 
The immense beds of iron ore at what is 
now known as Campbell river, the iron at 
Sooke Head bay, Quatsino, Sarita, Bugaboo 
creek and other parts of the island, were 





negligible quantities to the noble red man. 
The proximity of vast deposits of coal to 
these iron deposits gave them no cues as to 
values. Even now, this iron lies unde- 
veloped, mainly for lack of transportation, 
although the rails are now piercing those 
fastnesses, and the smoke of the loco- 
motives that are seems prescient of the 
smoke of factories-to-be. 

The iron on Vancouver island is the only 
known iron in British Columbia. Thousands 
of tons are in sight; hundreds of tons have 
been mined and hoisted to the dumps, 
waiting for transportation. Coal is in 
close touch with a number of the deposits. 
This means future steel mills, factories, and 
ship-building yards on the island. Of all 
this the savage knew nothing and cared less, 
and to it he cannot adapt himself today. 

Of the copper ores on the island he prob- 
ably knew something a little more. But in 
his day a little of the metal for an ornament 
sufficed, and unlike his white successor he 
was neither consumed by curiosity, nor 
stung by the spirit of acquisition. Of late 
years copper has been a fluctuating factor 
in mineral products. From 1905 to 1910 
Vancouver island produced about one-half 
the copper that came from the entire 
Pacific Coastal district. One group of 
Vancouver island mines produced two 
hundred and eight thousand pounds of 
copper in six months. But now the copper 
mines of the island have dropped to small 
productions and there is a slackening of the 
interest in the mineral. That there are 
good veins and deposits in various parts of 
the island is the opinion of experienced 
geologists. As the railways are extended 
these resources will undoubtedly be brought 
to light. Meanwhile, like the Indian, the 
prospector puffs at his pipe and meditates. 

When the first inhabitant smoked his 
salmon or roasted the black-tail deer meat 
over his blazing fires, the forest was his 
storehouse of fuel. Of coal, he took no 
note. Yet the island was and is in many 
districts literally underlaid with enormous 
coal beds. Some of this outcropped in 
veritable cliffs of coal. Other deposits lay 
hidden only by mere shells of gravel or 
loam. South, east, west and north there 
were almost incomputable measures of coal. 
But the Indian’s wickiup was warmed by 
the wood he picked up in the forests, and 
the coal lay dormant, waiting for a superior 
intelligence. 
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THE APPROACH TO THE INNER HAR IR 





And now the shafts and chimneys of 


many mines throughout the island tell the 
story of the coal. At Nanaimo, Cumber- 
land, Extension, South Wellington and other 
points, thousands of tons are mined daily. 
One group of mines has changed hands for a 
consideration of eleven million dollars. 
Each year the industry takes long strides 
of advancement, and yet there remain, in 
various portions of the island, numerous 
coal measures which have never had pick 
nor drill to disturb their quiet. 

In the days when the Spaniard’s sails 
disturbed the Coast tribes in their lazy lives, 
the timber of Vancouver island was like 
some enormous web, spun by omnipotent 
hands over the whole island. Even now, in 
the year 1913, much of it is the same. 
The giant Douglas firs, the hemlocks, the 
red and yellow cedar, the spruce, the white 


AT VICTORIA IS SOMETHING 








rO BE LONG REMEMBERED. ON ALL SIDES RISE 
AND MANY FLOWERS, AND THE EMPRESS 


pine, the tamarack, balsam, cottonwood, 
aspen, red elder and maple grew in the 
valleys and along the slopes and to the 
crests and very summits of the tallest 
peaks, and among them roamed, as roam 
today, the elk, the black bear, the cougar, 
wolverine, the black-tail deer, the wolf, the 
raccoon and some of the smaller fur-bearing 
animals. Of all that belonged to the red 
man’s day, nothing remains so unchanged 
as these magnificent wastes of cloud-reach- 
ing timber. Vancouver island can furnish, 
at a conservative estimate, one billion feet 
of merchantable timber a year for the next 
hundred years, exclusive of all reforesta- 
tion. Sawmills and lumbering are one of 
the island’s chief industries, and--c§pital 
continues to pour in and logging goes on 
where once the savage followed the chase 
and the black bear made his bed. Great 





PHOTOGRAPH BY SHAW BROTHERS 


IMPOSING BUILDINGS, CHIEF AMONG THEM THE NOBLE PARLIAMENT BUILDING, FLANKED WITH SPREADING LAWNS 


HOTEL, FACING JAMES BAY CAUSEWAY 


cargoes are shipped to Australia and Liver- 
pool, and with the opening of the Panama 
Canal Vancouver island will be a goal to 
which lumbermen will gather from world 
points to send their steel saws into the 
towering ranks where swings and sways 
with passing tempests the harvest of the 
clouds. 

The Indians of Vancouver island were 
mainly fish-eaters. They killed some deer, 
and snared a few grouse, but they were not 
of the type which tills the fields. Because 
of the dense woods, there were compara- 
tively few fields to till. So great has been 
the change in this respect, since the days of 
Maquinna and his contemporary chiefs, that 
even Indian stoicism would probably be 
shaken could primitive eyes see what the 
years have brought to the island in orchard 
and meadow-land, in waving grain and 


harvest-trove. On the southern portion 
of Vancouver island, in particular, agricul- 
ture has advanced rapidly. The climate is 
one without either extremes of heat or cold. 
Very little snow falls, and live-stock can 
range outside the year round. The ground 
is extremely fertile, and mixed farming, 
poultry-raising, dairying and iruit-growing 
are carried on extensively. Yet nothing of 
all this moves the Indian. Tucked away in 
some districts are found Indian Reserves, 
with a few aborigines scattered here and 
there, practically all of them living as 
fishermen, hunters, guides, etc., and scorn- 
ing to affiliate with the man with the hoe. 
Of the scenery of Vancouver island it 
would be difficult to speak in terms which 
would give even the faintest conception of 
its beauty. As the red man found it, so it 
stands today, unscarred by civilization, 
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FROM A OTOGRAPH BY TAYLOR 


UNDER UPLAND OAKS 
SIDENCE SUI INS OF VICTORIA ARE SP ADING OUT THROUGH OAK-SHADED PARKS FROM WHICH ARE FINE 
VIEWS OF > ING BAYS, WOODED HEADLANDS AND SNOWY PEAKS BEYOND THE RIPPLING STRAITS 








unyielding to the menace of the years. 
Mountain ranges and peaks towering sky- 
ward, flashing ice-clear streams flung from 
the glaciers that drip from lofty summits, 
lakes of purest turquoise cupped in fir- 
fringed defiles, rivers and canyons savage 
in their grandeur and beauty, and forests 
gray with the rime of ages. 

Sea-shore, ocean beaches, tumbling water- 
falls, fiords ranking with those of Norway; 
caves carved inland by the chiseling winter 
waves; lonely stretches of white sand un- 
trodden save by the black wolves, and 
unechoing save to the wolf’s lone howl; 
secluded parks where the elk feed, creeks 
where the trout leap and across which the 
beaver drop their teeth-hewn timbers; 
arabesques of winding cloud and weaving 
winds, tapestries of autumnal tints both gay 
and somber; all color and all motion, some- 
thing before which language falters and the 
artist’s brush falls limply from his hand. 

Romance, history, fact—all join in the 
story of Vancouver island. It is a marvel 
of interest and loveliness, and the richest 
portion of Canada in the variety of its 
natural resources. It was the red man’s 
once; it is the white man’s now. It is a 
stronghold of Anglo-Saxondom at present, 
and the Indian, as always, ebbs before the 
flowing tide of peoples to the island as the 
tides of the Pacific recede, moon-led, along 
the shores of her wild West Coast. 

When that knight-errant of commerce, 
The Hudson’s Bay Company, inaugurated 
its fur crusade, it did not stop in the quest 
until it found the last waters breaking 
against the shores of the last west. Camosun 
(afterward Victoria) was its sundown post, 
the furthest point in the then almost/ un- 
explored territory of Canada. The company 
chose the site for the reason of climate, easy 
access to the Pacific, the excellent land- 
locked harbor, and the general advantages 
they found in the position. A fort was 
built, and trading with the Indians begun. 

Looking back on the history of Victoria, 
it is found to be a curious maze of ups and 
downs, periods of quiet followed by periods 
of excitement. Fora long while it vegetated 
as a trading post, enlivened on stated occa- 
sions by the trappers and savages bringing 
in their furs from the interior. Occasional 
ships came in from Great Britain or the 
United States, and sometimes a massacre 
of one of these ship’s crews by the outlying 
tribes served to break the monotony of a 


The Island of Discovery: 
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gossipless existence. Gradually the post 
became larger, and commerce, other than 
the traffic in skins, began to achieve a pre- 
carious foothold. 

Then gold was found in Leech river, and 
the days of ’49 in California were repeated 
on a small scale at Victoria. Strange men 
from far countries, “bearded like the pard” 
and alert for the yellow metal, came to the 
trading post, bought outfits, and traveled 
into the island intent on cradling the sands 
of the rivers and streams flowing’ seaward. 
It was a brief experience. Gold is still 
mined for on the West Coast, and gold 
and silver ores are found on the island, but 
that sudden flurry soon passed at the 
trading post. 

Trade grew, expanded, became prosper- 
ous. The eyes of Great Britain became 
focused on Victoria. Esquimault Harbor, 
declared to be the second best harbor ex- 
tant, and immediately adjacent to Vic- 
toria, was fortified and Victoria suddenly 
blossomed into a garrison town, with men- 
o’-war in the harbor, and society agog with 
dances in which the naval officers were 
heroes. Population grew, and predictions 
of a city to be were indulged in. Then 
Victoria quietly turned over and went to 
sleep. 

It is true that men ate, slept, and put 
on clothes; that ships came in, discharged 
their cargoes, took on freight, and stood 
out to sea; that mayors were elected, and 
that there was feasting and giving in mar- 
riage. But Victoria was, as a matter of fact, 
soundly asleep. For a curious indifference 
to life, a lotus-eating lethargy had taken 
possession of about nine-tenths of its in- 
habitants, and a Rip Van Winkle slumber 
ensued for a score of years. 

And then, passed in the race by other 
ambitious coast cities, so far as population 
was concerned, Victoria sat up, rubbed its 
eyes, girded its loins, and began operations. 
Never since that day has it faltered or 
lost ground. As regards British Columbia, 
many good judges believe that Victoria 
will eventually be the largest city on the 
coast. Not at once, of course, but in time. 
Camosun, the fur trading post, the village 
where the red man sauntered by with his 
“klootchman,” has begun to attract atten- 
tion from the most skeptical. 

From very early days the geographical 
position of Victoria gave it a commanding 
advantage over other British Columbian 
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cities as a shipping port. There was an 
almost total absence of fog. It was nearer 
by eighty miles or more to the open sea 
than any other harbor of size. It had no 
tortuous channels to traverse in order to 
reach the ocean. Naturally its trade and 
tonnage increased, steadily and impres- 
sively. It is today the first port in Canada 
in tonnage. Not even the eastern ports of 
Canada dispute this supremacy. 

To the red man, loitering on the nearby 
beaches, the growth of the town was dis- 
couraging. On the Songhees Reserve, soon 
to be in the heart of the community, he 
clung tenaciously to the customs of his 
fathers. Then the sawmills came in, more 
vessels were added to the increasing fleets, 
new buildings were erected, steamship pas- 
senger lines were established, and the be- 
ginning of events was shadowed forth. A 
great railway hotel was built on what had 
been a quagmire, and all at once, as it 
seemed, like a giant refreshed from his 
slumbers, the city strode to the front. 

Years before, by the faintest of margins, 
the capital had been located at Victoria. 
As the climate was an ideal one, with an 
abundance of bright sunshine all the year, 
the legislators had chosen wisely and well. 
To the building of this capital, a few years 


ago, came Richard McBride, now Sir 
Richard McBride, as the Premier of 
British Columbia. His advent into the 


field of operations exerted a dynamic in- 
fluence toward progress. Contemporary 
judgment seldom, if ever, gives a man his 
just dues, however it may over-condemn 
him for present mistakes. Leaving out 
Bismarck’s military genius, and reasoning 
from the attributes of wisdom, tenacity of 
purpose, and wide-visioned statesmanship, 
what Lord Chatham was to England, what 
Bismarck was to Germany, and what Lin- 
coln was to the United States, Sir Richard 
McBride was and is to British Columbia 
and all its cities and communities. 

He brought into Victoria and Vancouver 
island the Canadian Northern Railway, and 
dug the first spadeful of earth on the rail- 
way when he signed the contract which 
inducted the system into the island. He 
brought about the settlement of the Song- 
hees Reserve dispute, and provided for a 
great Union Depot system on the territory, 
at the same time reserving fore-shore 
Government rights for wharves and dock- 
He gave the Strathcona Park tract to 


age. 
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the people of British Columbia, thereby 
reserving an unrivaled scenic park for all 
time to posterity, and providing an attrac- 
tion which in time to come will be recog- 
nized as one of Nature’s supreme panoramas 
of grandest varied beauty. Much more he 
accomplished. He imbued with his own 
energy the entire province, and Victoria’s 
and the province’s present status has been 
further advanced by him than by any other, 
and, probably, than by all other factors 
working for progress, valuable as these 
have undoubtedly been. 

The prospects of Victoria for 1913 are por- 
tentous. The great Dominion governmental 
plan for an outer harbor is perhaps the most 
important of these. Where the Songhees 
fried clams years agone will be built a deep 
sea harbor which will be the most stimulat- 
ing influence to Victoria’s commercial future 
yet projected. It will cost many millions 
beiore it is finally and broadly constructed, 
and the initial outlay contemplates a sum 
close totwo millions. This point was selected 
because, in the words of the Dominion gov- 
ernment’s expert engineer, ‘The geograph- 
ical position of that port (Victoria), at the 
southeast end of the island of Vancouver, 
almost at the point of junction between the 
Strait of Georgia and the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, gives it a commanding advantage in 
matters of trade and commerce with the ports 
of the United States on the Pacific Coast, 
and the fact that it is the nearest Canadian 
port to the Panama Canal is bound to very 
materially increase its tonnage when the 
great canal is completed.” Certainly, 
Camosun, and the tribal relations will have 
undergone a ‘‘sea change”’ into ‘something 
rich and strange.” 

Perhaps the most notable and thrilling 
epoch of Victoria will ensue when she be- 
comes an inland and an island city. In 
1875 Sir Sandford Fleming surveyed a route 
for the Canadian Pacific across the islands 
lying in the Seymour Narrows, between 
Vancouver island and the mainland of 
British Columbia, for a possible railway 
connection from mainland to island. He 
found it feasible. This year a Dominion 
government survey of the same nature will 
be instituted. It was feasible in 1875; it 
is vitally important in 1913; it will be im- 
peratively necessary in 1915, or as soon as 
the Panama Canal is in running order. 

“Bridge the Narrows” has become a 
Victoria and a Vancouver island slogan, and 
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necessity, in the shape of cheap and safe 
‘anadian wheat to the 


economically decide 





transfer of mid-west ( 
western seaboard, will 
in its favor. The Seymour Narrows will be 
bridged. That will give Victoria straight 
rail connection with al! America in addition 
to its commanding ocean connections with 
all world ports. And on the day of the 
arrival of the first through train from 
Montreal to Victoria, the last of the ab- 
originals may well stare at the miracle 


wrought by those who write epics in steel 





and lay the foundations for metropolises to 
be. And every car from the prairies will 
return lumber-laden, the staple which the 
prairies must have and cannot produce. 
Not an empty car will be found, either 
coming or going. 

Commercially, Victoria has a_ really 
wonderful future. Right at its doors are 
brick clay, fire clay, cement, sand and gravel, 
coal, iron, timber and other potential 
manufacturing products. Large manufac- 
tories, complementing those already in 
operation, are sure to be started. Ship- 
building at Esquimault Harbor offers splen- 
did opportunities, and steel plants, paper 
mills, and many other branches of manu- 
facture will line the harbors in years to 
come. 

Visitors in the early days saw perched 
along the coast, often amid scenes of sur- 
passing natural beauty, the “shacks” of 
the Indians. Until a late date some of 
these were occasionally to be seen, but now 
nearly all the coast line is being developed 
with beautiful homes, and stately and ex- 
quisite gardens. Victoria has long been 
celebrated as a city of homes, but only the 
seasons, and not mere description, can do 
justice to the beauty of many of these. 
Because of the climate, flowers bloom until 
far in the so-called winter months, and even 
in the middle of January one can frequently 
find violets, fragrant and lovely, in his garden 
nooks. Roses and wall-ilowers and other 
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flowers blossom along until the first of the 
year, while the spring flowers, tulips, nar- 
cissus, violets, hyacinths, daffodils and 
others come very early and flourish every- 
where. Sweet peas, for color, length and 
profusion grow as nowhere else in America. 
Hundreds of homes are literaily ablaze with 
various hues for many months of the year. 

Victoria is bound to be part and parcel 
of the marvelous advancement of the Pacific 
Coast. She is sister to Vancouver, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and the entire 
coastal area. But the city’s advancement 
has been so picturesque and romantic, so 
varied and striking that the study of it is 
almost kaleidoscopic as it unfolds. This 
vill be a great commercial city and a great 
residence city. It will be a city where 
travelers will love to visit, and where home- 
seekers will come in myriads. 

Capital of a province which is in reality 
an empire, the western sentinel of Great 
Britain on the Pacific Coast, its future is 
assured, its destiny is one which holds vast 
and untold possibilities. The day of its 
travail has passed and gone and it is enter- 
ing upon a path of achievement and promise. 

The approach to its inner harbor is 
something to be long remembered. On all 
sides rise majestic buildings, chief among 
them the noble Parliament building, 
flanked with spacious lawns and many 
flowers. Westward the Sooke Hills lean, 
and when the setting sun fires their sum- 
mits the scene is suggestive of a mighty 
anvil where Vulcan is forging the sunset 
amid a whirl of scattering sparks. 

Everywhere you will find beauty about 
the city, in its parks and beaches, its drives 
and its flower-strewn gardens. And looking 
out from the inner harbor walls you may 
find, infrequently, indeed, a reminder of 
old days, of Camosun, the fur trade, the 
wilderness, in a frail boat riding the waters 
toward the outer harbor: 


the wave and fading in the blue, 
Che Songhee, paddling in his carved canoe.” 




















She leaned her aureoled face across the Judge’s shoulder and also gazed, mildly interested, 
at the encounter going on beyond the wire fence 
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HIS story ended just the other 
day in California, but it really 
began a couple of hundred years 
ago in Virginia, and later paused 
for a generation or so in Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi. The Quantleberry 


and Buford families, lik. many other fami- 
lies of good old Southern stock, have moved 
westward every hundred years or so, like 
swarms of bees detached from the parent 
hive. When they came to the Pacific ocean 





they stopped, and thus gave this story, so 
to speak, a chance to catch up with itself. 

Judge Quantleberry moved from Ken- 
tucky to California in his very early youth. 
Indeed, it was said of him and of his father 
that they both claimed to be native sons of 
the Golden State. They might easily have 
been mistaken about the matter, for there 
is a singular affinity between the genius of 
Kentucky and that of California as to 
population, products and practices. In 
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California the horses of Kentucky attain 
great beauty and facility of foot. As much 
may be said of the human species originat- 
ing in Kentucky, more especially the females 
of said species. And with like precision we 
may note the excellence of California as 
environment for that certain highly spe- 
cialized sort of poultry known as game 
chickens in the older state. All of which 
scientific truths are more or less closely 
related in this tale; and all of which no 
doubt made the Quantleberrys feel as 
though they had been born in California, 
especially at election times, when they 
were seeking office, as all true Kentuckians 
—or Californians—should. 

As the first Californian Quantleberry 
who moved out from Kentucky passed 
away at some unrecorded time, and as his 
son, one of the subjects of this sketch, at- 
tained judicial honors in the city of Brock- 
ton at some time in a remote and unknown 
past, we need not specify further than to 
remark that Judge Julius Caesar Quantle- 
berry has been a judge since the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary. As to 
the daughter of Judge Julius Quantleberry, 
Alix, her history is more definite. At the 
age of eighteen she was of that tall and 
resplendent variety of young womanhood 
which can be found only of Californian 
environment and Kentucky ancestry. Her 
skin was white and clear as milk, and her 
hair, of which she had vast abundance, was 
of such auburn hue that when Alix walked 
abroad she could by no means be con- 
cealed. Neither, viewing her as she walked, 
could any young men conceal their admira- 
tion of her. The electoral vote for the 
Quantleberry family was unanimous for 
Alix and almost unanimous for her papa. 

Judge Quantleberry had all the dignity 
and gravity appurtenant to one of the 
great lights of the bench. In appearance 
he looked like an old print of colonial days. 
He wore a wide white sweeping 
mustache and a white “goatee,” 
and over his ruddy cheeks gleamed 
eyes of blue, for the most part now 
subdued to reflective ways but 
once brilliant and flashing, beneath 
the heavy gray brows. His hair, 
once perhaps auburn, now was of a 
sandy gray. 

The Quantleberrys as a family 
were always fair, and their prefer- 
ences rather ran to red. There 
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was not a horse in the judge’s stables 
which was not dark bay or shining sorrel. 
And in a certain long low narrow en- 
closure beyond the judge’s stables you 
might have seen, had you liked, very 
many beautiful, racy-looking fowls, of long 
lean high and hardy lines, and in colora- 
tion a solid and brilliant red. The tail 
feathers of these fowls swept long, sword- 
like and bold, the head of each sat high and 
eager, and the eye of each was hazel, fear- 
less, challenging. In short, had you been 
familiar with ail the Quantleberry history 
for two hundred years, you must have 
known that when the original Quantle- 
berry moved to California he took with 
him among his cherished household gods 
certain specimens of that historic strain 
known as the Quantleberry Redtop Games. 

At times Judge Quantleberry—who, it 
must be remembered, had long been one of 
the most learned lights of the Brockton bar 
and was one of the most eminent members 
of the California bench—would go out of 
an evening and lean upon the wire fence 
and look over at his beloved Redtop Games 
with an expression on his face as of one 
nourishing a great sorrow. A judge on 
the bench may not properly engage in 
fighting game chickens; yet who shall tell 
what struggle of ancestry and heredity lay 
in his own Redtop soul when, leaning 
across the wire fence of an evening, he saw 
two of his young cockerels, mingling in a 
kaleidoscopic, shifting maze of crests and 
beaks and spurs, engaged joyously one 
with the other? Ah, say not that even 
judicial dignity may atone for all the lost 
delights of youth. 

As has been indicated, suitors did not 
and could not lack at the Quantleberry man- 
sion after Alix returned from school. Of 
these, the one least favored by Judge 
Quantleberry, and the one most favored 
by Alix Quantleberry, was a young prune- 
rancher, by name Johnny Darrow, 


jam, : . : 
\ himself tall and lean of person, 
laughing and blue of eye, and 
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exceedingly auburn as to his flow- 
ing locks. A game enough looking 
young man himself, and no doubt 
one who would have commended 
himself to Judge Quantleberry in 
his own wild youth, but as yet too 
lean of pocket to commend himself 
to Judge Quantleberry now become 
learned judge and of established 











positicn in coast society. Notwithstanding 
the parental disapproval, Johnny pervaded 
and prevailed exceedingly at the Quantle- 
berry residence. He could have very nice 
manners when he liked, like any other thor- 
oughbred; and when he and Alix walked 
together the mind of any observer uncon- 
sciously drifted back to the thought of 
Redtop Games. 

We could stop this story at this point, 
content with an interesting situation, but 
it seems best to mention that, at a time not 
long before that with which we have to 
deal, there moved out to a community 
not far from the residence of Judge Quantle- 
berry a family of Mississippians by name 
of Buford. Being Southerners, they al- 
ready were beginning to run for office. 
Buford pére had been a judge in Mis- 
sissippi, and already was beginning to sit 
up and take notice in California; and the 
younger Mr. Buford, although of opposite 
political faith from that of Judge Quantle- 
berry, seemed in a fair way to procure the 
place of district attorney in his county. 
Young Buford was tall, thin and dark, 
and such was his early established ability 
in his profession, such also the natural 
Kentucky predilections for the law and 
the bench, that Judge Quantleberry sighed 
as he reflected that Henry Buford, in- 
stead of walking off with his own daughter 
Alix, was reputed to care much for the 
society of Jennie Darrow, the sister of 
Johnny Darrow aforesaid. 

But every time this thought came to 
the mind of Judge Quantleberry he re- 
pressed it sternly. He recalled to mind the 
fact that these Bufords had brought out 
with them from Mississippi divers speci- 
mens of that specialized breed of game 
chickens known in their family history 
as the Buford Black Warrior Games, 
a strain which originated long ago in 
the state of South Carolina. It was 
natural that the Quantleberrys should all 
resemble Redtops, and the Bufords 
all resemble Black Warriors, but 
even Judge Quantleberry himself 
admitted that there the resemblance 
must cease. For two centuries of 
American history these two families 
had been at war, even as their two 
respective strains of fighting chickens 
had been at war. Might we not 
stop the story at this place? We 
might, but shall not, 
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One evening after concluding his judicial 
duties Judge Quantleberry wended his way 
homeward, secured at his own sideboard a 
portion of whisky bred in Kentucky and 
matured in California, and thence passed 
out for that delightful though sadly regret- 
ful part of his daily routine which consisted 
in leaning on the wire fence and watch- 
ing his Redtops disport themselves. As 
usual with them, a pair now were engaged 
in fighting after the fashion of their breed, 
descended as they were from the jungle 
fowl of India, ages ago, along with those 
other beautiful birds, the pheasants, which 
so resemble them. ‘The old judge stood 
regarding this joyous encounter, once more 
a victim of his judicial temperament. He 
raised a hand on each side, snapped his 
fingers, and uttered certain exclamations 
below his breath, as he stood balanced on 
one foot, and, tiptoing on that foot, eagerly 
observed his pets. 

“They wouldn’t have a chance!’’ said 
he at last aloud to himself, and smote one 
hand on a thigh. 

“Who wouldn’t have a chance, Dad?” 
asked the soft voice of his daughter Alix 
at his shoulder—whither she had come un- 
observed. She leaned her aureoled face 
now across his shoulder and also gazed, 
mildly interested, at the encounter going 
on beyond the wire fence. 

“T—ahem—er—my daughter, I was 
thinking of a very close decision involved 
in a certain case. But, my dear, I didn’t 
know you were here.” 

“What is it, Dad?” asked Alix. “Has 
it anything to do with those Bufords who 
are going to oppose you next fall? And say, 
what do you think, Dad—they’ve got a lot 
of game chickens.” 

“Black ones!’’ said the judge. 

“Yep. How d’you know?” 

“T know the Black Warrior strain of the 
Buford family bird as well as I do my 
own” said the judge gloomily. “Many a 
main have those two families fought 
since America was a colony.” 

“Which licked, Dad?” asked Alix 
eagerly, her face lighting up. 

“My daughter,” replied her father, 
“as a judge I have sworn to tell the 
truth and to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Therefore 
I am obliged to say that there was 
not always one unvarying result in 
these several trials. I have known 











plantations to change hands over these very 
questions, not to mention personal diffi- 
culties of other sorts The Buford birds 
are good—I'll not deny that at all, my 
daughter. Sometimes, fifty or a hundred 
years ago, they have beaten some of the 
Redtops. But not the pick of the strain, 
such as my great-great-grandfather brought 
over from England to Virginia. At their 
best they wouldn’t have a chance with my 
birds. But it is only fair to say—’ and 
here the judicial temperament of the judge 
broke through his enthusiasm 
eration of Bufords moved to Mississippi 
because we beat them, and another genera- 
tion of Quantleberrys moved to California 
because they beat us. Once I had a little 
difficulty with one of the Buford family—” 

“What was that, Dad?” 

“Nothing which I may properly mention 
to you, my daughter—simply a little argu- 
ment between us over a_ difference of 
opinions. But I was just wondering 
whether the presence of the Bufords in this 
vicinity now meant any sort of a chal- 
lenge.” 

“Nonsense, Dad! They’ve got a right 
to move out here, same as we had.” 

“But suppose he should run for judge 
against me?”’ 


“one gen- 


“Huh! I reckon we aren’t scared, are 
we, Dad?” 
“Not yet” said the old man grimly. 


“But as to that young man who is running 
for prosecuting attorney—if it were not for 
the ancient feud between our families I 
could almost select him for you, my dear 
child, as a proper suitor. He comes of a 
good game family and should have the 
proper instincts of a gentleman.” 

“What makes you sore on Johnny, Dad?” 
asked Alix, in heathen college speech. 
““What’s he ever done to you?” 

“Nothing definite. At the same time, 
his prune ranch is as yet mostly to be 
broken, irrigated, planted and cultivated. 
Besides that, I don't like his personal 
habits—or rather, I may say, his lack of 
personal habits.” 

“Now whatever do you mean, Dad 

“T will tell you, my daughter. Any gen- 
tleman ought to have a natural and innate 
leaning, propensity or proclivity for cer- 
tain enterprises, adventures or trials in- 
volving close decisions as to courage, skill 
or chance. So far as I know, Mr. Darrow, 


although a very estimable young man, has 
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but small knowledge of the breeding of 
thoroughbred horses or of game chickens. 
I doubt if he ever owned one in his life.” 

“Dad, you wrong him!’ And Alix 
stood back, her blue eyes laughing. 

“What do you mean, my daughter?” 

“Why, I mean this— Johnny told me he 
had such a perfectly splendid place for 
chickens out in the country where his 
ranch is that from time to time I’ve let him 
take some of ours.”’ 

“Come, come!” 
cheeks blowing out. 
dacious!”’ 

“But Dad, think of what it meant for 
the birds themselves. They run wild out 
there, and make their own living, and 
they've got so tough you could bounce an 
ax off the neck of any one of them. They 
fight the chicken-hawks and wild pheas- 
ants, and Johnny says that if a coyote or 
wildcat should come around his ranch those 
games would make ’em shriek for mercy. 
And like ’em!—why Dad, sometimes I 
think that Johnny cares too much for those 
chickens of yours and not enough for rais- 
ing prunes.” 

The judge stood thoughtful for some 
time. “This may be regarded as additional 
evidence in the case” said he eventually. 
“Some time, my dear, you and I will have 
to take the car and go out into that part 
of the country.” 

Need we say more? It is not needful, 
but perhaps we may as well. 


said the judge, his 
“That was most au- 


A certain time passed, marked by in- 
creasing unhappiness of the soul of Judge 
Julius Caesar Quantleberry, of the Cali- 
fornia bench. It is a terrible thing to be 
possessed of the judicial temperament and 
yet to have all the natural instincts of exer- 
cising the said judicial temperament 
checked and restrained at what very in- 
stant it most yearns to render an impartial 
decision in certain cases involving issues of 
skill, courage or chance, or all of these com- 
bined. Meantime one by one the judge saw 
many of his best young cockerels disappear 
from his chicken walks, in part through 
too much enthusiasm of mutual combat, 
in part from the assiduity of Alix in stocking 
Johnny Darrow’s prune ranch. The judge 
was a generous soul after all, and he did not 
begrudge a pair of birds now and then for 
a friend. But the destiny of those birds, 
the history made by them, the joyous 











practices in which they engaged—as the 
judge reflected upon these things, and knew 
himself by the nature of his sacred pro- 
fession forever set apart from knowledge of 
them, he grew more and more unhappy. 

For a time Alix suspected 
her parent of lumbago, so 
preoccupied was he, his fea- 
tures sometiines so wrung 
with sudden twinges of pain. 
At times the old gentleman 
would absent himself from 
her of an evening and disap- 
pear for an hour or more at 
a time, pleading one excuse 
or another. Alix was a lov- 
ing daughter and, her mother 
having died while she was 
quite young, she stood in loco 
parentis to the judge, and 
was ever most solicitous for 
his physical well-being. 
Wherefore one evening she 
sought her father in the 
library, in the smoking-room, 
in one portion or other of the 
house. She found him not, 
and at last, moved by some 
vague impulse, climbed even 
up the attic stair. 

From beyond the door 
there came to her ear certain 
sounds of combat, muffled, 
dull—no sound of fear or 
dismay, but chucklings and 
flutterings, as of limbs and 
beaks and plumage encoun- 
tering—and at last a loud 
triumphant crow! 

Alix applied her eye to a 
crack in the door, then sud- 
denly she bent over, hugging 
herself in silent laughter. 
Turning, she tiptoed down 
the stair, seeking a place 
where she could laugh aloud. 
At about that moment the 
six-cylinder car—bought on 1 
prune prospects—of young 
Johnny Darrow stopped at 
the door. When that young gentleman 
entered she said little to him but beckoned 
to him with a silent finger. He followed 
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her quickly as she sped up to the attic stair 
once more. With her, he peered in at the 
crack of the door as she softly -opened it. 
And there he saw what must have been a 
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vast scandal to the judiciary of this great 
state of California, had any but these two 
pairs of eyes witnessed it. 7 

There, a pair of scales close beside him, 
leaning forward on his knees, a beautiful 





At last, moved by some vague impulse, she climbed the attic stair 


Redtop game-cock at each hand, was Judge 
Julius Caesar Quantleberry. Lovingly “he 
allowed these two fowls to pick at each 
other for one instant, then he placed them 
on the floor, inside a rude circle of red cam- 
bric which he had stretched about to make 
an enclosure some ten or fifteen feet, 
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perhaps, in diameter. After which prelimi- 
naries Judge Julius Caesar Quantleberry sat 
back in a chair, and with his soft white 
hands clasped upon his goodly abdomen, 
proceeded to give his judicial temperament 
a chance! 

Alix forgot herself and squeezed Johnny’s 
arm. Johnny did not forget himself, and 
squeezed her hand. At last Alix knocked 
gently on the door. 


“Who’s there!” exclaimed a startled 
voice. 
“Me—Alix, Dad” was the reply. 





“You cannot come in, my daughter—” 
it was a most agonizing moment for the 
judge, because at precisely that instant the 
prosecution and defense were having a 
most interesting crisis— “‘ you cannot come 
in—because you see I’m occupied—wait! 
wait!—in consulting the authorities—” 
he said no more; partly because he simply 
had to turn around, and partly because, 
just as he did so, Alix and Johnny broke 
into the room. 

“Sir! said Judge Quantleberry, con- 
fronting Johnny Darrow, “what does this 
mean?” 

“That is precisely what I was about to 
inquire, Judge” replied Johnny mildly. 
“But as near as I can get at it, it means 
that I am going to marry Alix.” 

Judge Quantleberry sat down on his 
chair and moved his head slowly from*side 
to side. He scarce heard the high-keyed, 
triumphant crow close at his knee. “I am 
ruined” said he. 

“What’s ruined you?” inquired Johnny. 
“Didn’t you pick any winners?” 

“T shall have to resign from the bench 
at once” moaned the judge. 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t dothat”’ said Johnny. 
“There are so many other things you could 
do besides that. You can just go on being 
a judge if you like—you won’t be the first 
prominent citizen of California that’s lived 
a double life. And so long as all your 
family know about it, it won’t be so bad, 
after all. For my own part, I never would 
vote for a judge who didn’t have some 
sporting blood in him—who didn’t take 
some interest in a close decision. Now, 
Judge, so far as I know your record, there 
isn’t a thing in it that would make me in 
the least disinclined to accept you as my 
father-in-law at any time after I market 
my first crop of prunes.” 


“But, my son—my son!” wailed Judge 
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“Little do 
A man may 
suppress all his natural tendencies for a 
lifetime, and then in an unguarded moment 
he may fall, as I have fallen.”’ 
“Don’t take it so hard, Judge” 
Johnny, laying a kind hand upon the aged 


julius Caesar Quantleberry. 
you know the power of habit. 


said 


jurist’s arm. ‘“‘Now listen. Not twenty 
miles away from my ranch there’s a lot of 
other fighting chickens—only other bunch 
in this part of the country, so far as I know, 
except yours and mine.” 


“Yes, yes, I know” nodded Judge 
Quantleberry gloomily. “It was the 


thought of old Buford’s Black Games which 
made me unhappy beyond endurance—I 
just naturally had to come up here and try 
out a couple of my birds.” 

“Uh-hur-er-er-r-o0 her-r-oo!"’ clamored a 
strident voice at that moment close at 
hand. Johnny stepped over and removed 
a blanket from the top of a big crate which 
by some means—perhaps best known to 
the judge’s Chinaman—had found its way 
to the attic. ‘‘You’ve got quite a lot up 
here, haven’t you?” said he. “My, aren’t 
they beauties! Still I don’t believe they’re 
any better than the ones I’ve got out on 
the ranch. And I just want to say that if 
those Black Games on the other side of the 
county can beat my birds they can put me 
out of the prune business almost any 
evening.” 

The judge turned upon him the keen 
gaze of his old blue eyes, meditative and 
yet searching. ‘My son,” said he, extend- 
ing his soft white hand, “it gives me great 
delight to begin to know you better. Per- 
haps in the hurry of my judicial duties I 
have not always given sufficient attention 
to those social requirements in which the 
happiness of my daughter is very likely 
much engaged.” 

“Well, we’re very much engaged” said 
Johnny. “Thank you, Judge.” 

We could stop the story here, but why 
do so, when there are so many interesting 
things to follow? 


It is a curious phenomenon of the human 
species that there never was a college pro- 
fessor who did not aspire at some time to 
lay aside his learned duties and to seek 
fortune in the vocation, industry or pro- 
fession known technically as hen-ranching. 
It is impossible for any professor to avoid 
the wish to own a hen ranch. And never 
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Inside a rude circle of red cambric was Judge Julius Caesar Quantleberry, leaning forward on his 
knees, 8 beautiful Redtop game-cock at each hand 
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was there a college professor, whether of 
ancient language or modern mathematics, 
who could not take a piece of paper and 
figure to you with what suddenness and 
precision wealth may be attained by means 
of raising Buff Orpingtons out in California. 
Shall we say more regarding the life and 
adventures of Professor James D. Wil- 
liams, late of Champaign, Illinois, and now 
verging upon the emeritus years? We 
need not, but we may as well. In due 
course of time Professor Williams and his 
wife, with a considerable stock of Buff 
Orpingtons, bought ten acres of unirrigated 
land which lay in immediate juxtaposition 
to the somewhat wider acres secured by 
the family of Bufords, recently moved to 
that same county from Mississippi. Where- 
after the professor and the _professor’s 
wife settled down to enjoy present affluence 
in the realization of their life-long dream. 

Of course one would not expect a great deal 
of worldly wisdom of a college professor who 
has spent his life conjugating Greek verbs. 
But what can be said of even a hen-ranching 
college professor who locates yellow adipose 
examples of scientific poultry in immediate 
juxtaposition to some scores of thorough- 
bred game fowls, bred to combat for three 
centuries back—lusty, full-fed, oozing Ken- 
tucky ginger and California ozone at every 
pore and simply pining for some Buff Or- 
pington to meet in combat a la outrance? 
Such combat was the life history of the 
Buford Black Warriors these many genera- 
tions. Therefore one by one the Buff 
Orpingtons of Professor Williams were 
gathered to their fathers. Perhaps the 
professor had really never tallied and 
branded all his fowls, yet none the less a 
mild surprise beamed through his round 
spectacles toward the close of the second 
season as he saw the contents of his poultry 
pens so much diminished. 

Now, not far from the respective resi- 
dences of the Williams family and 
the Buford family was a little 
citrus settlement known as 
Rhoades’ Corners, where, amid 
the low green trees, rose the white 
spire of the only Methodist church 
for many miles round about. The 
pastor of this church—like all 
ministers of the gospel, himself also 
minded to go into hen-ranching 
so soon as his financial resources 
admitted thereofi—was Reverend 













Charles S. Blankensip, late of De Pauw, 
Indiana, but now removed to California 
on account of a slight difficulty with 
his right lung. It was quite natural 
that Reverend Blankensip should move 
about among his parishioners, widely scat- 
tered as they were, especially among those 
who had had experience in hen-ranching to 
the extent of having possible chicken for 
supper. Knowing that Professor Williams 
had been engaged in raising Buff Orping- 
tons, Reverend Blankensip with unerring 
instinct chose him out one summer day as 
the recipient of,.a,-parochial call. 

Mrs. Wiiliarasyismatd: and motherly, a 
good housewife, back in Champaign, TIIli- 
nois, would have chosen the fatted chicken 
and wrung its neck with her own fair hands. 
But the languorous climate of California 
apparently inclined her to leave many 
details to her intelligent Chinese servant, 
Li Hi Quong. She, therefore, on the evening 
of the minister’s parochial call, gave orders 
to Li Hi Quong to have chicken for supper, 
and beyond that specified not at all. 

Now, Li Hi Quong was of small speech 
and simple habits. To him an order was 
an order. His not to reason why, but to 
deliver the goods, so to speak. Wherefore, 
finding the Buff Orpington corral by this 
time entirely devoid of all Buff Orpington 
occupancy, Li Hi Quong hesitated not, but 
began to follow a certain trail which he 
saw in the dust, meanwhile gathering to 
himself a pocketful of rocks as he trotted 
forward. Presently he arrived in the 
neighborhood of a band of shining black 
fowl of long lean racy lines, high eager 
heads and long sweeping tails—things of 
beauty, any one would have called them. 
Li Hi Quong sought for them no further 
description than that they were chickens; 
and among these, hesitating not at all, he 
cast certain rocks with such curious oriental 
skill that he slew four or five of the Buford 
Black Warriors then and there, 
among these one or more large 
and especially brilliant black birds, 
whkose stature and brilliance was 
even more than that of those sur- 
rounding them. Having thus com- 
pleted his errand, Li Hi Quong 
gathered up the spoils, went’ back 
to his own kitchen, and humming 
to himself the while some quaint 
love-song of old Cathay, he pro- 
ceeded to prepare these chickens for 




















the supper of his Missee. Before he had 
completed the preparation he was using his 
hatchet, but the hatchet is the natural 
weapon of a Chinaman. 

“Do let me give you another piece of 
this fowl, Mr. Blankensip”’ said hospitable 
Mrs. Williams, not noticing the still un- 
finished piece on the reverend doctor’s 
plate. She had been so busy talking that 
she had not yet undertaken to eat. 

“Oh, thank you” said the Reverend 
Blankensip, and passed his plate. But 
thereafter the conversation languished. 
A pained silence fell upon all the members 
interested in the parochial visit. Because, 
while it is one thing to slay a game chicken 
with a rock, and another thing to cut it up 
with a hatchet in the kitchen, it is quite 
another and an altogether different prop- 
osition to eat the said bird with a table 
knife and fork after it is cooked. Mrs. 
Williams, with becoming modesty, had 
reserved for herself a humble drumstick. 
She undertook to dissect it. It rolled. 
Then she made some jesting remark about 
fingers and forks, and daintily attempted 
to take a bite out of it. She might as well 
attempted to eat a portion of braided hay 
wire. For her part, Mrs. Williams said, 
although the Chinese cooks were made so 
much of on the coast, for her, give her Ann 
Billings, her own cook back in Illinois, 
where the professor was teaching Greek 
and Latin in the university. 

“But California is certainly a great 
country for poultry” argued Reverend 
Blankensip. (You really can do nothing 
with a man once he makes up his mind 
to go into hen-ranching). “For instance, 
as I was coming down the road toward 
your residence, a short distance back, I 
saw quite a collection of fowls which seemed 
to me of very excellent size and great beauty 
—they were black, don’t you know? But 
—it seems to me that the Buff Orpington 
is yellow, is it not?” 

Professor Williams looked at his 
wife, and the wife of Professor Wil- 
liams looked at Professor Williams. 
“Sir” said Professor Williams, “al- 
though you may be a minister of 
the gospel and newly come in our 
midst, I cannot suffer any man to 
accuse me of taking that which 
belongs to my neighbor.” 

Of course the minister of the gospel 
undertook many profuse and blushing 
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apologies, but, when all was said, he 
did not really care for this sort of chicken, 
whatever it was or how attained. 

But as to the untimely end of those 
five fighting games of the Buford family 
and its bearing on our story, need we say 
more? Perhaps it were just as well that 
we did. 


Now, it chanced that, on the same day 
as the parochial visit of Reverend Blanken- 
sip, a little conversation was going on be- 
tween Johnny Darrow and young Henry 
Buford, of the Mississippi Bufords. Ap- 
parently they had been engaged in some 
sort of negotiations, and these had ad- 
vanced a certain measure. 

“Well,” said Johnny, casually, “suppose 
we bet five hundred a battle, as many 
matches as you like? And two thousand 
dollars or more on the main? I haven't 
got very much money, what with breaking 
up my land and getting it leveled and get- 
ting the water on and all the trees planted, 
but I'll put in anywhere from five to fifty 
or a hundred and fifty acres of good prune 
land—and put her in at four hundred an 
acre. How would that suit you?” 

“Tt would suit me fine,” said young 
Buford, mildly, “but what would your 
sister, Miss Jennie, say?” 

“She'll bet her entire wardrobe on our 
Redtops—that’s what she’ll say.” 

“But Pap and me don’t think the Black 
Warrior strain can be beat nohow” said 
young Buford, still mildly. ‘Now I don’t 
want to do anything which would hurt 
Miss Jennie’s feelings. You know how I 
feel about her very well. Moreover, as 
your parents are both dead, and as you are 
starting out here for yourselves, I wouldn’t 
really counsel you to plunge too hard in a 
inatter of this kind. If I didn’t have the 
greatest hopes in the world of marrying 
your sister, sir, I don’t know that I would 
talk this way to you. But that’s the way 
I feel right now. You will need your 
prune lands—” 

“Well, if you win’em it’s all in the 
family, the way you talk, isn’t it?” 
said Johnny, smiling, but with a 
certain defiant look in his own blue 
eyes. 

“Oh, all right, then” said young 
Buford, mildly. ‘And I don’t deny 
I would like to see a little sport once 
more. Sometimes I think there 








isn’t a real thoroughbred sport in the 
whole state of California.” 

“You don’t know this whole state yet”’ 
said Johnny, enigmatically. ‘‘You come 
over to my place tomorrow night, you and 
your father, and bring along as many birds 
as you like, and I'll match ’em out of my 
walks. I'll admit that my birds are on 
edge, every one of them—I’ve been exer- 
cising five of °em every day for a month— 
tossing them up, and chasing them around 
the yard.” 

“That’s fine” said young Buford mildly, 
picking up a stick and beginning to whittle. 
“T must admit I’ve been doing the same 
with five of our birds. Near as I can figure, 
it ought to be even. And of course I know 
where you got your birds, Johnny—I’d 
know ’em in the middle of a desert island 
on the darkest night that ever was—they’re 
the Quantleberry Redtops. Many is the 
time they’ve met ours before now. I swear, 
when I think of old Judge Quantleberry 
owning those chickens—and I know you 
got yours of him as well as if I’d seen you 
do it—and him a judge on the bench and 
not daring to see a single chicken fight in 
all his life from now on—I say, if there’s 
anything in the world would make me for- 
get our family misunderstandings, it’s the 
thought of that poor, unhappy old man! 
Why, I don’t mind telling you-all, we 
moved out here with something like this 
on our minds. Now here’s Pap wanting to 
be a judge himselfsomeday. What happens, 
supposing he gets to be? Why, there’s two 
thoroughbred families, both of ’em with 
their hands tied fast. It don’t look right 
to me.” 

“Tt does seem kind of tough, doesn’t it?” 
said Johnny, sighing. 

“Tt certainly does. Now, if the judge 
himself could be present at the meeting it 
would, I might say, be a matter of great 
enjoyment for Pap and myself.” 

“Of course he couldn’t come’ said 
Johnny virtuously. 

“No, it would not be right.” 

“Of course not” said Johnny, not alto- 
gether without mental reservations. 

“Tt is too bad”’ said young Buford mildly, 
still whittling at his stick. “I wish I 
could induce you, however, to back our 
birds and not his. Perhaps you would be 
willing to do that if your affections were 
not so deeply engaged with Miss Alix— 


The rest is said in the June number, and it is well worth saying. 
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a wonderful young lady, I must say. Her 
beauty and sweetness are second, sir, only 
to those of your own sister.’ 

Johnny choked but held out his hand, 
and they bowed to each other very pleas- 
antly. 

“T will tell you frankly” said young 
Buford, still gently, “that for many 
generations back home there has been a 
feud between the two families of Quantle- 
berrys and Bufords. I don’t know whether 
it started over hawgs or chickens or women- 
folks—no one does. But it started some- 
where two or three hundred years ago, 
either in Virginia or back in England 
somewhere, and it seems to sort 0’ come 
on down, pleasant-like, from that time to 
now. I don’t deny that, taking it either 
men or chickens, our notches run some- 
what nigh even on each side. They are 
game people, and they run a game strain, 
those Redtops. It is an honor to beat one 
of them or to be beaten by him. I hope, 
sir, that you will extend my compliments, 
for myself and Pap, to Judge Quantleberry, 
and assure him that although we have now 
been in the country for some months, we 
do not propose any manner of personal 
hostilities until after the election. If 
with honor we could all of us terminate 
these difficulties here beside the Pacific 
ocean, it might perhaps be as well. Not 
that either family will be first to suggest 
it, and that constitutes the difficulty. I 
was just thinking that perhaps the Philip- 
pine islands may not be a desirable place 
of residence for the survivors of our fam- 
ilies, if any, a generation or two hence.” 

“Well,” said Johnny cheerfully, “I’m 
more care-free, so to speak, than that, so 
what I hope we'll all have tomorrow night 
over at my ranch is just a corking good 
time.” 

“Sir,” said young Buford, again extend- 
ing his hand, ‘‘that is a foregone conclusion. 
Meantime I hope you will give my compli- 
ments to your sister, Miss Jennie, and 
make my excuses for bankrupting her 
brother.” 

“Oh, that'll be all right” said Johnny. 
“You can’t beat the Redtops.”’ 

“Nor the Black Warriors either,’ said 
young Buford. ‘But how J do wish we 
had a good referee! Now, if Judge Quantle- 
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Must we say more? We certainly must. 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


When Italy Comes to California Through the 
Panama Canal— What Then? 


By WINFIELD SCOTT 
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The children of the Latin Quarter speak English, though their parents may not, Twenty years from now, 
some one of these Italian youngsters may have become a capitalist of far-reaching 
influence. California has many examples of such achievement 


HE impression is widespread in 

California that when the Panama 

Canal is opened there will accrue 

to the state a vastly increased 

flood of business, and that there 
will come from the south of Europe a steady 
flow of thousands and tens of thousands of 
immigrants who will become a permanent 
supply of cheap labor, particularly desirable 
wherever drudgery is to be done. Some of 
this is coming true and some of it is not. 
It is beyond the power of any man to fore- 
tell the business future. Concerning the 
labor supply, it is true that certain steam- 
ship companies already are selling tickets 
from Italian points to California, instal- 
ments being paid on these. The tickets are 
to be delivered to the buyers when the 
steamers begin their trips through the Canal. 
But if it is imagined that these people who 





even now are saving their money to pay the 
price of a steamer ticket will remain a part 
of the permanent labor supply of the coun- 
try, nothing will be farther from the truth. 
If the past history of the Italian people may 
be taken as a guide for the future, in ten 
years these immigrants who will come al- 
most penniless, most of them without edu- 
cation, all of them full of energy and hope, 
will be citizens and taxpayers. They will 
be in business for themselves. They will 
own property. They will have their vine- 
yards and orchards. They will all have 
money in the bank or carefully hidden in the 
family stocking. Their children will be at- 
tending the schools. Ten or fifteen years 
more, and some of them will have developed 
into capitalists. Their children will be 
attending the universities and the pro- 
fessional schools. Some of these children will 
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later marry Americans, or Germans, or Span- 
ish, or Portuguese, and the inevitable opera- 
tion of the melting pot will be in full progress 
in spite of the forebodings of the elder people. 
Their grandchildren, as likely as not, will 
have no knowledge of the mother tongue. 

So it comes about that, no matter what 
effect the Panama Canal will have on the 
commercial world, its chief influence in 
California will be in determining the future 
of its population. The vital question to 
California is not how much business the 
Canal will bring, but what sort of a race of 
men and women will populate the state. 
In the presence of such a question as this, 
real-estate values, freight and passenger 
rates, the volume of business, the relation 
of the tariff to the industries, and all of the 
little affairs of men that keep us so busy, 
dwindle into insignificance. 

It is taken, almost as axiomatic, that al- 
though many passages are being sold simi- 
larly already in other parts of the continent, 
the chief immigration which California is to 
receive will be from south and southeastern 
Europe. The northern European peoples 
no longer make up the bulk of immigration 
into the United States. We know the out- 
come of a blend of the blood of the Celtic 
and Germanic peoples, because that blend 
was started in England more than a thou- 
sand years ago, and we have the history of 
the English people to guide us when we 
bring to the United States more Celts in the 
Irish, and more of the Germanic blood in 
the Germans, the Danes, the Swedes and 
the Norwegians. 

Nowhere in the United States can the 
blend between the south Europeans and the 
Anglo-Saxons be studied more advanta- 
geously than in California. The amalgama- 
tion has been in progress for about sixty 
years, the Italians having started for the 
Pacific Coast immediately after the dis- 
covery of gold. Once here they have us- 
ually remained. Remaining, some have 
“married out.’’ So it happens that some- 
thing can be said about the blend of the 
Italians and the other people who have 
come to California. We know less about 
the blend between the Portuguese and 
other peoples because the Portuguese have 
been less prone to “marry out.” We know 


still less as to what the blend will be when 
the amalgamation begins with the Slavonic 
people, since they are of much more recent 
arrival than the Italians. 





Of first importance is the stock. Most of 
the Italians who have hitherto come to 
California are from the north of Italy. 
They are a vastly different class from the 
Sicilians and the residents of Calabria who 
in late years have come to the eastern sec- 
tions of the United States and are a problem 
of moment in the labor markets. There is 
no love lost between the north Italians and 
those of the south. California has north 
Italians because the first people of that 
nation to immigrate hither were from the 
north of Italy. The first comers induced 
their friends and relatives to make the ven- 
ture, the circle gradually widening. This 
factor in determining the character of immi- 
gration from any nation is true whether 
applied to Italians or Germans or any other 
European people. There are sections of the 
United States where most of the Germans 
are from Bavaria, others where the immi- 
gration has been from the north of Germany. 
How it happened that the first Italians to 
come to California were from the north is 
one of those things which history does not 
record. The Italians are coming to Cali- 
fornia now at the rate of about 5000 a year; 
perhaps 2000 annually return to their na- 
tive country. Nearly all who come are 
from the rural districts. City dwellers in 
north Italy do not emigrate, at least to the 
Pacific Coast, in any considerable numbers. 
The immigrants have always been of sound 
and healthy stock. Physically and morally 
they have averaged high. Mentally their 
status has been good, regardless of whether 
the individual immigrant has had any edu- 
cational advantages. They are inured to 
work and are willing. 

The first thing that the Italian immi- 
grant does after arrival is to go to work. 
He may have a good education in the home 
country—although the chances are against 
this—but no matter what his attainments 
or education, the immigrant does not hesi- 
tate at what is offered. It may be the most 
menial service, but not a moment is lost. 
Having satisfied his ambition to work, the 
next ambition is to save money. Some of 
the immigrants have borrowed the funds 
with which to come, and these debts are 





scrupulously paid. The next ambition, us 


ually, is to send money to Italy to bring‘ out 
sweetheart or wife that the new home may 
be founded. The next ambition is to go 
into business or to own some land. Always 
the Italian is saving and planning to get 
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Wherever the Italian goes he plants a tree or a vine. 
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Even on Telegraph Hill, in 


San Francisco, where an American would never think of planting 
anything, the Italians have their family vegetable 
gardens with the steep slope terraced off 


ahead in the world. Ten years usually 
suffice to remove him from the necessity of 
working for others, but he works just as 
hard or harder for himself. Always he has 
money for use in an emergency. 

This saving habit of the north Italian 
was emphasized in striking fashion shortly 
after the San Francisco fire of 1906. The 
Italian quarter which then, as now, con- 
tained about 35,000 people, was swept out 
of existence. When rehabilitation started, 
the Italians were first to build. The “Latin 
Quarter” of San Francisco was rebuilt long 


before many American landowners thought 
of removing the ruins from their property. 
The money came in part from the Italian 
banking institutions, and in part from the 





actual cash savings carried by the Italians 
themselves and not deposited in any bank. 
There is food for thought in the fact that 
only the Chinese were prepared to build as 
quickly as the Italians. The Chinese dis- 
trict would have been set in order quite as 
fast as the Latin quarter, had there not 
been some delays as to where the Chinese 
would locate. It is not forgotten, even now, 
that when reconstruction began, the Ital- 
ians were ready with the money. 

After the founding of the immigrant’s 
home comes the family and the education 
of the children. Here is where the Italian 
is a “‘stickler.”’ His children must have 
better advantages than he has had. At the 
school, his children meet the children of all 
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nations. Here is 
started the transfor- 
mation of the Italian 
into an American. 
The children inevita- 
bly neglect the use of 
Italian as_ their 
knowledge of English 
develops. Quite fre- 
quently the first gen- 
eration intermarries 
with some other na- 
tionality. Even if 
the first generation 
marries with Italian 
blood, the second 
generation speaks 
English habitually, 
and isas apt to marry 
with some other 
nationality as with 
Italian. The Italian 
is so no longer. He 
has become Ameri- 
canized. 

What of these 
blends of blood? 

Investigations 
have been made into 
approximately _ fifty 
cases where there has been intermarriage 
of Italians with people of other nation- 
ality. One feature is strongly evident. 
The Italian cross has made itself felt 
in the personal appearance and _ temper- 
ament of the children. The Italian stamps 
himself strongly on his offspring. Even 
those with a quarter Italian blood show the 
racial features and the racial temperament. 
Five instances of intermarriage and the re- 
sulting children may be given as typical 
of all cases investigated. 

S—. A real estate dealer. Father an 
immigrant who served in the United States 
navy during the Civil War; changed his 
name because his shipmates laughed at it. 
Mother an American. Careful, shrewd, 
honest and unmistakably of Italian de- 
scent. Married an American. Children 
bright and handsome and still show the 
Jtalian, although having only one-quarter 
of the blood, 

G—. Italian brunette married to typ- 
ical fair-haired German blonde. Four 
children in school. Capable children who 
use English habitually. No indication of 
the German, 











P—. Italian de- 
scent (full blood) 
married to dark Irish 
type with blue eyes. 
Irish descent and full 
blood. Children 
above the average 
and all brunette. 

R—. Italian mar- 
ried to woman of 
French descent. 
Children bright, ac- 
tive and winning. 
Unmistakably _ Ital- 
ians. 

P—. Italian de- 
scent married to 
full-blooded English 
descent. Remarka- 
bly fine children. 
English completely 
submerged. 

These instances 
could be multiplied, 
and all would go to 
show that the Ital- 
ians as a people are 
perhaps as prepotent 














A type of pure-blood Italian born in San Francisco. as the Jews Cer- 
At school he meets the children of all nations . aa 


tainly it would seem 
that if the immigration in the next ten 
years is as numerous as the stimulating 
steamship agents are confident it will be, 
the effect will be strongly marked on the 
face, figure and disposition of the Califor- 
nian of fifty years hence. 

Chief among the objections urged against 
the Italians is their supposed clannishness. 
In the Italian quarter of San Francisco or 
in any section of California where many 
have made their homes, the Americans who 
live around them and among them inva- 
riably give them about the same bill of 
character—honest, sober, industrious, 
thrifty, ambitious, wine drinkers but never 
drunkards—and ‘“‘clannish.’”’ There are 
thousands of Italians in the central portion 
of California, besides the 35,000 in San 
Francisco, the total number reaching about 
go,ooo. Everywhere they locate, the word 
clannish is attached to them. It is true of 
Amador and Calaveras counties, of the 
district surrounding Stockton, of the gar- 
dening districts near San Francisco. In 
explanation, one of their number, who as- 
suredly is not to be called clannish, claims 
that the situation of the Italians in 
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California is compa- 
rable to that which 
would arise were 
35,000 Americans to 
settle in Rome. They 
would be apt to re- 
side in one quarter 
and to do business 
with one another 
until such time as 
they or their children 
or grandchildren ad- 
justed themselves to 
the new language 
and environment. 
The absorption of 
these people is not 
to be accomplished 
in a year or ten years 
or even in one gen- 
eration. It might 
even require three 
generations for the 
amalgamation to be 
completed and _ the 
“Latin Quarter” to 
cease to exist as 








endeavor in which 
the Italians are not 
to be found. Four 
of the banks of San 
Francisco are con- 
trolled by them, the 
Italian American 
Bank, the Bank of 
Italy, the Fugazi 
Bank, and the Co- 
lumbus Loan and 
Savings Society. 
Nor do these banks 
embrace all of the 
financial responsibil- 
ity or activities of 
the Italian people. 
The Italian mercan- 
tile houses are depos- 
itors in all of the 
commercial banks of 
San Francisco. The 
people use the savings 
banks operated by 
people of all nations. 
It is noteworthy to 
say in this connec- 
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One of their most A high type of the Italian-Swiss. Even when blended 
; with the Anglo-Saxon, the Italian still predominates 


strongly developed 
tendencies is to organize. Their societies 
are legion in number, and the actuating 
mainspring of most of these is some form 
of benevolence. The Italian Mutual Aid 
Society of San Francisco has been in exis- 
tence since 1858. There are scores, even 
hundreds, of societies, organized by former 
residents of some district of the mother 
country. The favorite plan is to pay a 
dollar a month for membership. The scope 
of the operations of these societies is as- 
tounding. It includes every possible form 
of charity and mutual aid. It is customary, 
when one of the members of any society 
develops a chronic illness, to go about 
among the members and raise a subscrip- 
tion to send the sufferer to his old home. 
Many of the benevolent and insurance or- 
ders with which Americans are familiar 
also have a foothold in the cities. If the 
Jews are famous for caring for the needy, 
the ill and the infirm, the Italians are en- 
titled to equal credit. 

After the immigrant learns something of 
the language and the customs of the 
adopted country, he branches out into 
business. There is no line of commercial 


tion, however, that 
five of the most suc- 
cessful building and 
loan societies ever organized in California 
were managed by an _ Italian, Andrea 
Sbarboro. They built 25,000 homes and 
paid out over $6,000,000 and were conducted 
on the best plane. Their successful man- 
ager was rewarded by a decoration from the 
King of Italy, in recognition of his services 
to the Italian people. 

As might be expected, the Italians natu- 
rally enter the fruit and wine business. 
Wherever they go they plant a tree or a 
vine. Even on Telegraph Hill in San Fran- 
cisco, where an American would never 
think of planting anything, the Italians 
have their family vegetable gardens with 
the steep slope terraced off. To make 
something grow appears to be almost a pas- 
sion with them. They have control of the 
fruit and vegetable business of San Francisco 
and most of California. They are fruit 
packers of the highest order. The gardening 
business belongs to them, and what an Italian 
can make grow, starting with a stretch of 
bare sand or waste land, is amazing. The 
California Fruit Canners’ Association was 
grouped around the establishment of an 
Italian, Fontana. In the vineyard business 
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the Italian-Swiss Colony, founded by 
Andrea Sbarboro, and the Italian Vineyard 
Company of southern California, started by 
an Italian, are monumentally large enter- 
prises. Neither are they confined by any 
limits. Chocolate manufacture has been 
carried on successfully in California since 
1852 by an Italian concern. In macaroni 
manufacture they have but one competitor 
anywhere in California. The marble busi- 
ness belongs to them. They are manu- 
facturers and traders in almost every con- 
ceivable line. They are artisans, black- 
smiths, carpenters, machinists and so on. 
In merchandising they have held their own. 
Their chamber of commerce is organized to 
aid business relations between California 
and the mother country. They are the lead- 
ers of the fishing industry. Wherever they 
go, whatever they do, they utilize to the 
ultimate the resources of the industry in 
which they engage. If they are ranchers, 
they farm every foot of ground. If garden- 
ers, they know more about water and fer- 
tilizers than any of their neighbors. Among 
themselves and with their neighbors they 
are not inclined to litigation. Indeed, no 
less litigious class of people are to be found 
in California. 

Many Italian names are on the list of men 
who are artists. In politics they have pro- 
duced A. Caminetti, former congressman, 
and the son of a miner. In law their most 
shining example, perhaps, is Justice F. M. 
Angellotti, of the State Supreme Court and 
the son of a fishmonger. In medicine no 
men stand higher than Di Vecchi and 
Sartori, both educated Italians of the best 
class. 

Instancing the rise of Italians to posi- 
tions of wealth and prominence, many 
exemplars might be given. There is Andrea 
Sbarboro, president of the Italian Ameri- 
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can Bank, an organizer of the California 
Promotion Board and for ten years presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce of San 
Francisco, who started his career as a boy 
peddling toys on a New York ferry-boat. 
F. Daneri, one of the leading merchants of 
his time, was self-made. Schiappa-Pietra, 
who accumulated a fortune of over $2,000,- 
ooo in Ventura county land, started as a 
ranch hand. Secundo Guasti, the president 
of the Italian Vineyard Company, started 
as a cellerman. He lives in a $150,000 
replica of a famous Italian palace. His 
company owns several thousand acres of 
vineyard. The father of Dr. Giannini, one 
of the leading Italians of San Francisco, 
was a vegetable gardener. L. Scatena, 
president of the Bank of Italy, was a vege- 
table man. M. J. Fontana, whose great 
cannery on North Beach formed the nucleus 
of the California Fruit Canners’ Associa- 
tion, began in California as a bootblack. 
There is a romance in the lives of these men 
and in the lives of hundreds of others. All 
that they have asked is a man’s chance in 
aman’scountry. All that they have wanted 
at first was an opportunity to work. The 
rest has been achieved by their own efforts. 

There is another aspect to the coming of 
the expected immigrants. What is the 
liability of their becoming public charges? 
The Italians, evidently, are not apt to be- 
come such. Between four and five per cent 
of the residents of California are Italian. 
How their benevolent societies take care of 
their own has already been told. Yet there 
are cases in which these societies are inef- 
fective, as when insanity or other affliction 
overtakes one of their people, or when crime 
brings with it a sentence to the peniten- 
tiary. 

The two state penitentiaries, at San 
Quentin and Folsom, contained on October 
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Andrea Sbarboro started his career as a boy peddling toys on a New York ferry-boat. 





Today he has a 


country-place in California called Villa Pompeii, in the heart of the 
Italian-Swiss Colony, which he founded 


I, 1912, 3641 convicts. Of these, 88 were 
Italians, or 2.14 per cent below the average 
of all nationalities. Italians appear to be 
singularly free from that class of moral 
crimes which are visited with a peniten- 
tiary sentence. The proneness of the race 
to commit crimes of violence is proverbial 
and is borne out by experience, as forty 
of the convicts were sentenced for offenses 
of this class. The Italian blood does not 
run any cooler when transplanted from 
sunny Italy tosunny California. There were 
forty-six convicts whose offenses were against 
property, and only two for other crimes. 
Equally clear is the record of Italians as 
to insanity. Three of the asylums of the 
state responded to the call for information, 
asylums at Ukiah, Napa and Patton. The 
records at Agnew are not readily available, 
and the authorities at the Stockton asylum 
did not answer the request for information. 
However, the character and nationality of 
the inmates at Stockton and Agnew ap- 
proach very closely those at Ukiah and 
Napa, and the statistics as to insanity may 
be regarded as practically correct. The 


three asylums which reported had on Oc- 
tober 1, 1912, 5318 patients under care. 





Of these, 120 were Italians, or 2.25. per cent 
—again below the. percentage of Italians 
in the population. 

In other state institutions, which might 
be classed as benevolent or charitable or 
reformatory, the showing is as good or 
better. The Preston School of Industry at 
Ione, maintained for juvenile offenders, had 
on October 1st a total of 711 inmates, and 
of these only nine were Italians, a percen- 
tage of 1.26. No report was received from 
the similar institution maintained at Whit- 
tier, but the showing there would be still 
better for the Italians, because there are 
relatively very many less Italians in the 
southern section of the state, where Whittier 
is located, than in the northern portion. 
There were no Italians in the Home for the 
Adult Blind at Oakland on the same date. 
At the Home for Feeble-minded Children 
at Eldridge, out of 988 inmates under care, 
on the same date, only 9, or less than one 
per cent, were Italians. 


These are but the salient points of a study 
of a people who will have much influence in 
fixing the character of the population of 
one of the great states of the union. Here in 
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California there is being developed what has 
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never before been brought about—a weld- American stock. 


ing of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin races. 
We know all about the blend of the north 
Europeans. 
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Oh, the pale pink rose and the marigold 
And the four-o’clock and the mignonette! 
When dreams drift by of the garden old in 
And the cabin home on the hillside set, % 
My bosom warms and my eyes grow wet; ya 
For nevermore can the world now hold a 
The loveliness of the long ago, 3 
Nor blossoms like those that I used to know. d 

k, 

bd 


The wood-birds sang by the door all day, 

They nested there and were not afraid; 
Shy wild bloom into our yard would stray, 

And upon our roof was the forest shade. 

But, bright in the garden my young bride made, 
The social old-time flowers alway 

Would whisper soft of familiar things; 

What comradeship in their whisperings! 


We had each other, and asked no more, 
The world shut out, we were not alone; 

And life was honest and clean to the core 
Among the hills: no caste was known, 
No slave or master, no drudge or drone. 

Homesick am I, and my heart is sore, 
Desiring a time that is passed away— 
The charm that fled with a vanished day. 


Oh, the pale pink rose and the marigold 
And the four-o’clock and the mignonette! 
The soul of youth long dead they hold, 
That beauty blooming within ‘them yet 
Which all hearts lose ‘but which none forget! 
No other blossoms can ever enfold 
The light of springs that memory sees, 
The magic mixed with the breath of these! 
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We know all about what is called the 


If the other half is good, is there any rea- 
son to fear for the outcome of the amalga- 
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a HE Isthmus of Panama has been a 
T land of adventure for four hundred 

years. It has seen ahundred episodes, 
from the taking of San Lorenzo -by the 
buccaneer Morgan, the ill-fated expedition 
of those English farmers under “Mississippi 
Bubble” Laws and the brilliantly fatal Bogota 
cruise to the last attempt to establish a 
Utopia. With the completion of the Canal 
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ee 


the Isthmus emerges from mystery and the 
bright-hued mist of death into the land of 
the Out-of-Doors. 

Within two years it will be known to 
the automobilist, the yachtsman, the avia- 
tor and the peaceful hunter. And they 
will all find it a country full of surprises 
and enjoyment and fun with just enough ad- 
mixture of adventure to make it fascinating. 
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The Tropics’ marvelous succession of strange 
trees and flowers 


The Canal itself will, of course, soon be- 
come an old story. In its execution it is 
an immense and terrible task. Once done 
it will be merely a waterway winding 
among low hills and threading a many- 
islanded lake from one ocean to another— 
fifty miles of pleasant slow sailing with 
only the excitement of the great locks. But 
Panama itself—the 
republic—is worth 
the time and en- 
ergy of any lover 
of sunshine and 
wild country and 
adventure. 

On the one side 
of the Zone lies the 
state of Chiriqui 
and on the other a 
land as yet quite 
unexplored but re- 
puted to be rich 
in gold and val- 
uable minerals. 
Chiriqui with its 
rivers and high 


hills, its plantation 
lands and jungles, 
will afford plenty 
of opportunity for 
the tourist desirous 
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of seeing the tropics as they are when but 
half tamed. The head-hunters on the 
south will attract those sportsmen who are 
weary of lions and deer and grizzlies, for 
of all the expeditions that have sought to 
wring the secret of the Indians’ wealth 
of gold but few have ever returned to 
civilization to tell the tale of hardship, 
ambush and lingering death. 

The most that is known of this land has 
been painfully gathered by some friends 
of mine—old explorers—who are now in 
it. Whether they will ever return is in 
doubt. The highest officials of the Re- 
public of Panama solemnly warned them 
against attempting to enter this country, 
but they departed quietly and their last 
words to me were that they expected to 
return. “If we don’t” said their leader, 
“you may be sure nobody else had better 
try it, for we have even gone so far as to 
learn something of the language of these 
savages and we have the promise of their 
chief that we shall go unmolested.” 

I repeated this to a friend of mine, come 
of family Panamanian for centuries. He 
smiled slightly. 

“Any one can go in” he remarked. 
“Many have gone in. None come out.” 

“But the gold?” 

“Tt is El Dorado” he averred. “I have 
seen the great nuggets from there, as has 
my father and my grandfather. But no 
white man ever comes out. One did emerge 
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With the completion of the Canal, the Isthmus emerges from mystery and the 
will be known to the automobilist, the 





























Out of Doors in Panama: 


after six months. He died gibbering in 
the street, throwing huge nuggets from his 
torn pockets.” 

But for the man bent on peaceful ex- 
peditions, Panama offers plenty of amuse- 
ment, good, healthy, sound sport. Un- 
like the most of the Central American 
tropics, the country immediately about 
the Canal is open and accessible for the 
greater part. It includes immense sabanas, 
or flat plains, easily rolling hills with here 
and there a watercourse. Here one can 
see and enjoy a most marvelous succession 
of strange trees, shrubs and flowers with 
an equally interesting view of birds and 
small beasts peculiar to low latitudes. 

My notion of an excellent trip is to 
start from Colon, on the Atlantic side, 
follow the railway to Gatun locks and then 
skirt the lake on the north side for about 
ten miles, preferably on mule-back. From 
here on one can pick and choose one’s route 
with many side excursions up the hills, or 
along small watercourses—usually dry ex- 
cept in the rainy season—and then take 
the automobile road into Panama. 

Two things are needful for such an ex- 
pedition: a smattering of Spanish and a 
good field-glass. With the one you can 
coax forth plenty to eat and with the 
second you can easily be independent of 
the finger-posts which are not there. Ex- 
cept during the months from May to Oc- 
tober the Panama climate is dry, hot and 





bright-hued mist of death into the land of the Out-of-doors. 
yachtsman, the aviator and the peaceful hunter 
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Old Panama, town of mystery and sad 
centuries 


fairly healthy. One can see great dis- 


tances with a good glass and from two 
hills see both oceans at once. Traveling 


’ without any Spanish and without binoc- 


ulars makes one wholly at the mercy of the 
secretive Panamanian or the wily Indian. 
When the new automobile road is com- 
plete, it will doubtless be the popular thor- 
oughfare across the 
Isthmus. And then 
one may cross in 
three hours at full 
leisure and find 
time, even in a 
couple of days, for 
a trip to Old Pan- 
ama, town of mys- 
tery and sad cen- 
turies, and to 
“The” Sabanas 
where the Atlantic 
and Pacific winds 
brawl across the 
plain in a _ con- 
tinual and noisy 
tumult unheard in 
sleepy Panama. 
Or one may join 
a picnic party 
along the trails, 
riding through the 


Within two years it 








One may take a swim in the Chagres river, that wayward torrent whose spirit the Gatun dam has tamed, 
and know the. fun of lying in water fresh but warm as milk 


jungle and experiencing the same _hard- 
ships that the pioneers of ’49 and ’50 had 
to undergo to get from Aspinwall to the 
Pacific side. Or yet again one may take 
a swim in the Chagres river and know 
the fun of lying in water fresh but warm 
as milk. 

The first thing the visitor to the Isthmus 
must learn is that he is to rise at dawn or 
else suffer all day long from an overpower- 
ing sense of lassitude. This is especially im- 
portant when one contemplates physical 
exertion during the day. It is very easy to 
wake, turn over to a cooler portion of the 
bed and sleep again; but when one finally 
wakes it is with little desire to do anything 
but doze. And the doctors will tell you 
that those who oversleep are the most liable 
to the various malarial afflictions. 

The next point to remember is that 
fruit is not fresh unless it is off the tree, 
that fish is poison unless practically alive 
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when put into the pan, that meat is heating 
and that water to drink must be filtered. 
Clothing should be chosen for lightness 
and wearing qualities. Silks, pongees and 
thin muslins will disappear under the 
brawny arms of the native washerwoman. 
Myself, I have found that linen underwear, 
sleeveless and only to the knee, and a 
light-weight Scotch woolen shirt, are the 
best and most comfortable. Linen trou- 
sers and jacket with a soft collar and very 
thin tie will complete an easy and service- 
able costume. A heavy silk tie around one’s 
neck will spoil the effect of the lightest 
clothes and make one perspire to the death. 
It is usually the case that the native 
whites know best about what to do in a 
tropical country. In Panama the Spanish 
and Europeans eat no breakfast until 
eleven o’clock, taking a cup of coffee and a 
little fruit at six. Then they eat dinner at 
seven, after dark, and feel free to enjoy 














themselves until midnight. The afternoon 
siesta, while not a necessity, is excellent. 
But your siesta must be properly. taken. 
This is the method: 

Having taken breakfast at eleven, you 
choose one-thirty to two o’clock for a cold 
shower bath. Then you lie down in your 
pajamas in a darkened room for two hours. 
A second shower wakens you and you take 
your time in dressing, thus achieving a cool 
and clean toilet by four-thirty. 

Because so many Americans without 
knowledge of the tropics have insisted on 
their own notions of health and comfort, 
one must be careful to exclude all blankets, 
feather beds and quilts from one’s room. 
The Panama hotel-keeper, like all others, 
tries to cater to his trade. Consequently 
you are only too likely to have bedclothes 
thrust upon you which have served their 
time with other people. 

My own rule, and the only safe one, is to 





One may join a picnic party along the trails, or ride through the jungles experiencing the hardships of the 
Argonauts, or travel comfortably in the sight-seeing car along the Big Ditch 








have nothing on ‘my bed except what is 
fresh from the laundry. All the good hotels 
in Panama—and there are but two—change 
everything on the bed each day. Of these 
hotels the Spanish one—the Grand Central 
—allows you to dictate for yourself whether 
everything shall be clean every noon, clear 
down to the mattress. The International 
insists that you allow them to entirely reno- 
vate the beds at least once a day and they 
will renew them after the siesta if requested. 

In Ancon—just across a street from 
Panama—the Canal Commission runs the 
Tivoli hotel, the largest of several strung 
along the Zone. The Panama Railroad 
Company also runs a hotel in Colon where 
excellent service and food may be had very 
reasonably. 

Thus the sightseer on the Isthmus is 
assured of good accommodation everywhere 
and need take little thought about where he 
shall sleep and eat. 
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HEN Bad Bill McQuirk 
had thoughtfully climbed 


into the bleachers and 

changed the uncomely 

features of the blatant 
fan who had been his particular bete noire 
all season, it was certain that the famous 
right-fielder would receive a vacation. The 
Big Noise himself had seen the game, and 
within the hour the fiat boomed for the 
indefinite suspension of Bill ‘pending in- 
vestigation.”” The Big Noise had hit quick, 
a characteristic which sends the Big Noises 
of this world sky-hooting above the lesser 
ones. 

The message came while the members 
of the Catterton team were in the club- 
house baths. Manager Jaffray, who had 
been uneasy since the encounter, read aloud 
the note from League President Jones, 
while he turned a sort of blue-white. Then, 
amid sudden dismayed silence, he walked 
over to where Bad Bill was laving his six- 
and-two of symmetrical bone and muscle 
beneath a refreshing shower. 

‘‘Ain’t you the clever old kid?” asked the 
manager, with heavy sarcasm. “All you 
need is a set of ropes around you and a 
towel and some rosin on your sneaks to be 
a mixed-ale champ., Guy in the hospital, 
you hitting three-sixty and out of it for God 
knows how long; team on the bum with first 
place in sight. You ain’t paid to clout fans. 
You’re supposed to clout the ball! What 
you got to say for yourself?” 
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The 
VACATION 


of 
BAD BILL 


By OLIN L. LYMAN 


I]lustrated by Maurice Logan 


Bill spouted like a whale and cautiously 
opened one soapy eye. “I ain’t no dog” he 
growled. ‘I’m a human bein’!” 

The manager’s voice rose to a squeal. 
“You make me sick! What do you have to 
stand beside an umpire, tell me that?” 

Reflectively Bill soaped his shaggy head. 
Then he voiced the solemn conviction of 
ball players since the-days of three-old-cat. 

“That’s diffrent” he growled. ‘“Umps 
ain’t human bein’s.” 

The manager’s tirade now attained full 
swing. In the midst of it Bill rubbed down, 
dressed leisurely and left the club-house. 
His team mates expected to find him in the 
lobby of the hotel when they returned, but 
he was not there. Jack Rhoades, the Catter- 
ton captain, chanced to be the last man to 
turn from the lobby toward the dining-room. 
He met Bill coming in from the writing- 
room. Their gnarled paws struck in a grip 
that would have crushed the common or 
garden variety of bones. 

“Say, Bill,” exploded Jack, “‘we’ve talked 
things over, and if you say so, we don’t play 
another blamed game till you’re reinstated.” 

McQuirk’s surly visage softened with an 
unwonted glow. He gripped the friendly 
hand the harder. After all, his only griev- 
ance against Rhoades was that he was a 
college graduate, and Jack was trying to 
live it down. 

“Tt’s white of the boys,’ answered Bill, 
“but I ain’t spillin’ any of their hash. One 
hearse is plenty.” 










































The captain drew nearer. “Better lay a 
little low” he murmured. ‘I heard some 
talk of a warrant. Hot air, likely.” 

“Fine chance!” sneered the crack out- 
fielder, scowling like a beetle-browed pirate. 
Rhoades glanced at him in quick alarm. 
“Now for cripes’ sake, don’t blow” he 
pleaded. ‘This thing’ll be settled in a day 
or so. 

In organized base-ball even the most ele- 
mentary minds learn diplomacy. Bill’s face 
was as impassive as a Celestial’s. ‘‘T’ll just 
lay low, like you said” he answered. 

“Good!” ejaculated his chief, much re- 
lieved. ‘Come on in to supper.” 

“In there? Fergit it! Might be a Sher- 
lock in there now, waitin’. I'll eat outside. 
See yuh later.” 

The moment he had gone Bill caught the 
elevator to his room. He must work swiftly, 
for the gang confined their chewing to the 
ball field; food they merely bolted. But he 
allowed himself one luxury, drawing from 
its brown canvas case the sections of a 
handsome portable rifle, a fetich that ac- 
companied him everywhere, more for senti- 
ment than utility. Solicitously he drew a bit 
of chamois over the shining blue barrel, then 
replaced the weapon in its bag and laid it 
in the bottom of his battered suit-case. 

It chanced that there was little else to go 
in the bag. McQuirk pulled from it and 
from various corners of the room a medley 
of relics of the great national game, odds 
and ends of uniforms, gloves and what-not, 
piling them in the center of the floor. Upon 
the top he laid his war-scarred bat “Old 
Trusty.”’ Securing a soiled sheet of hotel 
stationery from a stand he scribbled thereon 
with lead-pencil the following earnest mes- 
sage, placing it under the bat: 

“Mr. RODES 

you can stuf this dam junk down the 
manger’s nekan wat he cant eat giv the presdent 

i hope they boath choak good by 

BILL.” 


Bill managed to leave the hotel un- 
detected. At a dubious little restaurant 
near the railroad station, selected for 
caution’s sake, he satisfied an appetite 
whose dimensions fairly staggered the single 
frowsy waiter. In such a stomach as Bill’s 
the lambs of senile porterhouse steak and 
fried onions can lie down even with the 
lions of dubious mince pie and Roquefort 
cheese with the bark on. Bill’s spirits, 
like his body, assumed a pleasant glow. 


The Vacation of Bad Bill: 
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A big black cigar between his Roose- 
veltian teeth, he sat staring into vacancy, 
his face agrin. Suddenly he laughed aloud. 

The sound would have broken almost any 
spell. Bill came out of it to find the waiter 
distinctly apprehensive and the sour- 
faced lady cashier glaring in his direction. 
They three were the sole occupants of the 
place. The other two, unknowing of the 
note that surmounted the pile of discarded 
diamond materials back in the hotel, 
were perhaps justified in regarding McQuirk 
as “dippy.” 

Bill picked up his check and scanned it. 
Then, out of the rare opulence of his usually 
surly being he drew from his trousers pocket 
a dime and pushed it toward the waiter. 
The graceful act was invested with distinct 
novelty to each, for this particular waiter 
received—and deserved—tips about as in- 
frequently as Bill extended them. 

McQuirk donned his hat, picked up his 
bag and check and strode toward the door. 
At the cashier’s desk he proffered a crisp 
dollar bill, the check coming to ninety cents. 
The generous spirit lingered. “Keep the 
change”’ said William to the cashier. 

Even he would have quailed had he ob- 
served more closely beforehand that Medusa 
face. As it was he stood now withering 
under her scowling stare. 

“Thanks, I don’t drink!” she said finally, 
in prussic-acid tones. 

Bill was jarred but game. Desperately 
he fumbled for a ‘‘come-back.” Ah, he 
had it! Perhaps the inspiration was born 
of that cup of “coffee;’’ it could almost 
have made a dead man think. 

McQuirk’s little eyes, now twinkling with 
malice, were riveted upon a certain magnet 
in the lady’s wonderful face. For a still 
moment her own gaze gave battle, then gave 
way. What was this gink staring at? Ah, 
to be sure, at her lip. In sudden anger 
she bit it as if she were rather it were Bill. 

Still staring, and with a disconcerting 
grin, Bill reached into the window and 
pushed the dime back toward her. “Keep 
it,” he implored, very gently for him, ‘‘and 
get a shave with it.” 

He reached the door preceded by the 
dime, and neck-and-neck with the cashier’s 
opinion of him. He was still grinning 
heartlessly when he reached the station. 

The following week was a big one in base- 
ball annals. The name of McQuirk gloomed 
black in twenty-four point upper-case, 
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two columns wide, on page 1, flanked 
with zinc etchings—and in some cases 
with alleged half-tones—of Bill’s warlike 
if unclassic visage. Following the news 
sensations of the outfielder’s revenge for 
cumulative abuse from a particularly per- 
sistent source, and the suspension visited 
upon him by President Jones, was the 
anticlimax of his disappearance. It was 
piling Ossa upon Pelion. The newspapers 
worked like Trojans to find McQuirk, 
sending men hither and yon. Organized 
base-ball circles were no less concerned. 
To their intense disgust the manager and 
captain of the Catterton team were hauled 
before the powers and sharply questioned 
regarding possible assistance and shielding 
of the recalcitrant by his mates. At this 
Manager Jaffray lost a temper that was 
pitifully infirm in these days. 

“By the humped-up, jumped-up Judas 
Priest!”” he yelled, ‘“‘what do you think I 
am? Matron of an old ladies’ home? 
What’s the use? Here I light into that 
brickhead the day he breaks loose, so it 
cracks the glass in the windows, just for 
discipline. Why, if it had been me, I’d have 
made Hamburg of that fan, but I didn’t tell 
Bill that. No! Ask the captain here what 
I said to him; there ain’t any ladies present. 
And what do I get for upholdin’ law and 
order? I get the boot, good and plenty! 
He ducks, the team drops to third place in 
a week, and now you're hintin’ that I’ve 
probably got him hid in my trunk! Well, 
search it! And if you want to do a little 
boostin’ for a change, instead of all the time 
knockin’, just get busy and tip me off to 
someone that can come within fifty per cent 
of him knockin’ the cover off the ball, will 
you? We need hits now, not kicks!” 

The star-chamber session ended suddenly 
after that and the powers were silent while 
public speculation continued. The assaulted 
fan, in the hospital but a day, was seen by a 
trusted scout of the Catterton team and 
for some reason he relinquished an idea he 
had entertained of securing a warrant. 
And while President Jones was receiving 
violent communications from sundry anony- 
mous Catterton enthusiasts, disputing his 
interference with the God-given right to 
ball players to punch scurrilous critics, 
Jaffray was moving heaven and earth to 
locate his missing lion with the assurance 
that a small fine—to be paid presumably by 
the player—would satisfy the outraged 








proprieties. With the discovery of his 
whereabouts such word would be sent to 
McQuirk, but first he must be found. 

Emissaries sent to Bill’s accustomed win- 
ter haunts returned baffled. In desperation 
Jaffray even had recourse to blind “‘per- 
sonal’? advertisements, the text approxi- 
mating ‘‘Come back, all is forgiven.” The 
newspapers quarreled blissfully over the 
disputed ethics of the great national game. 
One whimsical paragrapher, in an argu- 
ment for tactful pommeling rather than for 
impulsive thuggery, finished with a para- 
phrase of the late Mark Twain’s famous 
ditty: 

“Punch, brother, punch; punch with care: 

Punch in an alley; it is safer there.” 


And where was the redoubtable Bill all 
this time? 

We will drop, and it please you, a matter of 
some hundreds of miles south of the city 
where Bad Bill’s fists made diamond his- 
tory upon a summer’s day. It was just a 
week later. In strange contrast to the sun- 
baked bleachers of recent memory, behold, 
set between giant green mountains, a stumpy 
acreage of pasture-land enclosed by a 
crazy ‘‘criss-cross” rail fence. Into this 
rude bowl of nature, unsheltered by any 
shade, the sun flamed fiercely down, re- 
vealing a tensely waiting Nimrod with 
ready rifle, his puckered gaze fixed upon a 
point midway of the pasture. 

None other than Bill McQuirk he was, 
in rough shooting costume and with his 
treasured weapon at attention. Small 
wonder that he had been lost to his world, 
down among these West Virginia moun- 
tains in which he had first seen the light, and 
which he had left as a waif after being 
orphaned when less than fourteen years 
old. The region was conveniently inac- 
cessible, the final stage of McQuirk’s 
journey having been made by stage-coach, 
and he had taken the precaution to give an 
assumed name at the queer little inn down 
in the valley. And now he was reviving 
an absorbing passion of his early days, 
that of shooting woodchucks. The pas- 
ture abounded with their holes; there was 
one now. Bill raised his rifle and fired. 

Strange are the buckings of destiny. 
This shot, reverberating among the hills, 
“‘started something” in earnest. Forth 
from a thick clump of bushes near the hole 
at whose furry occupant McQuirk had fired, 
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McQuirk piled in the middle of the floor the relics of the great national game. Then he 
scribbled an earnest message 








bounded a man, running toward the other 
end of the pasture. Like Bill, he carried a 
gun, but he did not stop to use it. Instead, he 


scurried like a jackrabbit for the fence, and 
without knowing exactly why, but gripping 
his own gun the closer, Bill gave chase. 
Accomplished base runner that he was, 
Bill realized after a moment that he was not 
Fortune was kind, 


gaining on his quarry. 
however. The 
man ahead, in 
trying to vault 
over the crazy 
fence, became 
entangled in his 
gun and sprawl- 


ed his length. 
The piece was 
not discharged, 


and the fellow, a 
tall lanky moun- 
taineer, snapped 
to his feet and 
loped away up 
the adjacent 
slope. 

Bill hated to 
be beaten; his 
season’s training 
was standing him 


in good stead. 
He drew closer 
to the flying 


Southron. They 
reached the crest 
of a foot-hill; the 
native bounded 
down the slope 
with the ball 
player at _ his 
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the shadows, and came out of it with his 
fighting instinct working overtime. Soon, 
panting heavily, he sat astride a struggling, 
half-throttled victim. McQuirk had hold 
of a tight handful of red chin whisker and 
was using it as a lever wherewith to bump 
a flaming head rhythmically upon a good 
hard patch of ground. 

“T’ll learn ye,” he grated, between bumps, 
“to climb a guy 
that never hurt 
ye!” (Bump, 
bump.) “Why, 
condemn ye,” 
(thump), “I 
never saw ye be- 
fore!” (Bang.) 
cag a am’t 
missed much!” 
(Bumpety, 
bump.) 

He desisted 
through sheer 
weariness and 
stood up, looking 
grimly down at 
the conquered, 
who sat up and 
felt ruefully of his 
neck and _ the 
back of his head. 
A queer, puck- 
ered, freckled 
face he had, the 
patch of ‘‘chin- 
chillas”’ and the 
clean-shaven up- 
per lip giving 
him the freakish 
appearance of a 


heels. They were burlesque Ger- 

at the bank of With a great sigh, Bill settled back against a tree-trunk and man comedian. 
2 i reached for his corncob and treasured long-cut. Se ‘ 

a small stream The native eyed him wishfully His eyes were 

burbling between blue; one of them 

drooping alders, and there the native  black,aswell. With the raven tint there was 


whirled to face McQuirk. 

Bill stopped, minded to grin and ask 
what it was all about. But he swore in- 
stead, for the lithe form leaped upon him 
like a catamount. The stranger was a 
fighter after Bill’s own heart. In the 
melée it was hard to tell for a few moments 
which was his friend and which was Bill. 
Once McQuirk received a blow near the 
point of his devoted jaw which had him 
hazy upon that very point. 

He hung on desperately, blinking away 





a dab of green and a hint of ochre, the 
whole comprising the color scheme of about 
the third day following the contact of an 
optic with some hard substance, or vice versa. 

The native looked reproachfully at the 
ball player. ‘‘Wa’n’t no call fer to cave in 
my skull’ he whined. ‘“I’d ha’ come with 
yeh reasonable. Sense when did you sell 
out to ’em?” 

“What!” ejaculated Bill, in genuine 
amaze. The fellow looked at him sharply; 
it was his turn to be surprised. 





























The Vacation of Bad Bill: 


“Not him!” he exclaimed. ‘Near alike 
as two peas!”’ Then he looked again, noting 
the new gray flannel shirt, the high laced 
boots, the soft hat of a twentieth-century 
block not indigenous to the region. ‘‘Stran- 
ger?” he suggested. Bill nodded. 

Suddenly the mountaineer grabbed Mc- 
Quirk’s arm and bent forward, listening. 
He was looking at the ball player and yet 
clear through him. McQuirk watched 
him, fascinated. Then the native straight- 
ened, extending his hand. 

“Gimme my gun and foller me. I'll get 
you-all out o’ this. We kin fight °em yonder. 
Scratch gravel, they’re a-comin’!”” 

Mechanically, without knowing why, 
Bill plunged after him into the woods. In 
that moment he thought to hear a shout, 
far below, though he was not sure. He 
kept steadily at the heels of the red-haired 
man. It was now rough going; despite his 
training McQuirk found it difficult to keep 
up with the pacemaker, used to this infernal 
traveling, but he shut his teeth and kept on, 
They plunged on through obscure, devious 
naths for an hour. Finally the native halted 
by a spring bubbling from a mossy bank. 
“This’ll keep ’em guessin’ for a while” he 
announced grimly. ‘Have a drink?” 

Bill knelt and quaffed deeply, laving his 
burning face. With a great sigh he settled 
back against a tree trunk and reached for 
his corncob and treasured long-cut. The 
native eyed him wishfully. ‘Got any 
chewin’?”’ he asked. 

“Good for either’? answered Bill, prof- 
fering the package. The native grinned 
blissfully and crammed into his mouth an 


immodest cud of the weed that cheers. He 
sat grinding peacefully. The sunlight, 


filtered through rustling leaves overhead, 
curiously dappled his weird face, lending 
him the painful similtude of a vaudeville 
Pan. 

“Would you mind tellin’ me why I’m 
here?”” McQuirk’s tone was rendered al- 
most mild by curiosity. 

The red-haired man eyed him calcu- 
latingly and countered. “What did you 
fire at me for, down in the pasture?”’ 

“Vou! Why, I didn’t see you. I fired ata 
woodchuck.”’ 

“T kind o’ thought that arterwards. But 
then I thought you was headin’ the whole 
posse.” 

“Posse! What posse?” 

“Don’t 


It was the native’s turn to stare. 
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go fer to be foolishin’ with me, stranger” 
he suggested. 

Bill was wholly exasperated. I’m 
from the North; I don’t know nothin’! 
Get me?” 

The native gazed, still incredulous. 
“Then where the blazes be you stoppin’?” 

“Down at Pickett’s for a week. What’s 
to it?” 

A moment longer the red-haired man re- 
flected, then brought his hand down upon 
his knee. ‘Of course!’’ he burst out. ‘He 
thinks you’re Sid Bedell, bluffin’ it out. 
An’ he don’t dare to give no word.” 

McQuirk’s tone was ominously quiet. 
‘Say, you got one more chance. I kin lick 
you, easy. Now whatcha talkin’ about?” 

With the solution now straight in his 
mind, the red-haired man revealed to the 
player the odd situation into which he had 
stumbled. In brief, McQuirk was up to the 
neck in one of those mountain feuds which 
occasionally convulse the South. It had 
broken out two days ere he had reached 
the inn, but through a peculiar circumstance 
he had heard until now nothing of a case 
that was electrifying the country. 

The Bedell tribe was one of bad men, 
common to that latitude, hating law and 
order. Scattered through the mountains, 
they had for years defied the authorities, 
their desperate reputations fending off 
justice richly deserved. But the long suffer- 
ing worm had turned when several of them 
stormed the county jail at Wauseka upon a 
propitiously dark night to extricate a Bedell 
awaiting trial on a murder charge, and had 
killed the sheriff and a deputy. 

From that moment the aroused country- 
side had prosecuted the deadliest of man- 
hunts. The members of the gang were 
fugitives in the woods with a relentless 
cordon closing in. ‘‘An’ the wust of it fer 
me,”’ plaintively concluded Sim Bedell, ‘‘is 
that I wa’n’t init. Tried to get ’em not to 
do it, it was too resky. An’ here I be ’most 
starved, with my belt lookin’ like a bracelet, 
an’ bein’ hunted an’ never had nothin’ to 
do with it. But they’re after ev’ry Bedell 
there is; they figure in shootin’ us all to get 
the right ones.”” Which was characteristic 
of the elementary but thorough justice 
meted out in those regions. 

“Why ain’t I heard about this down be- 
low?” asked McQuirk. ‘ 

“From who? Pickett? Well, you see 
thar’s a Sid Bedell from Kaintuck’, relative 


“Say! 


~ 


°c? 
Jo 


of the gang. He blowed in here a few weeks 
ago. No one ain’t seen much of him, but 
he was in the gang that busted that jail. 
\n’ here’s whar it comes in, you see, you're 
almost a dead ringer for him in looks. 
Don’t you see, Pickett thinks you’re him. 
Ain’t he acted sort o’ funny?” 

The ball player ruminated. 
has.” 

‘“‘He’s scared stiff. He’d a give you away 
afore now if he dared. But he’s lame an’ 
don’t git away much, an’ no one hardly 
ever goes to his place. But by cripes! some 
0’ that posse will sure pass thar on their 
way up here. Mebbe your goose is cooked.” 

McQuirk’s face hardened as when he was 
at bat vith two strikes and three balls de- 
clared and the bases full. ‘Is -that so?” 
he rumbled. ‘Well, it’ll be tough enough to 
bust some teeth on!” 

The red-haired man regarded him with 
positive admiration. “Say,” he asked, 
“who mought you be?” 

“T might be ’most any one’”’ retorted Bill 
with pile-driver diplomacy, ‘“‘but I ain’t. 
Where’d you get that black eye?” 

Sim rubbed the sore member gingerly. 
“The man that looks like you give me that 
in the woods day afore yest’day. I had told 
him what a pifficated fool he was. He went 
away on three legs an’ I ain’t seen him sence.” 

Just then, back in the woods, there 
sounded the crackle of a twig. The wizened 
Bedell leaped to his feet, listening, then 
touched McQuirk’s shoulder. ‘‘Foller me!’ 
he whispered. 4g 


“Ves, he 


“No noise! 

Bad Bill had practiced “cat-footing” in 
his youth; under the spur of necessity the 
trick recurred to him. Swiftly he heeled 
Sim up the slope with an eye to screening 
trees. Behind him were renewed cracklings, 
though subdued enough to indicate that the 
stalkers had not seen them. 

Twenty minutes later Sim halted, pointing 
to a natural wall of rock above their heads. 
“Liberty Ridge’ he whispered. “I’ve been 
tryin’ to make it for a week but they kep’ 
cuttin’ me off. Beyond that we’re all right. 
I got friends below. But here’s the place 
for a stand. Climb up an’ mebbe they’ll 
trail by an’ miss us.” 

But Bill was less facile in climbing. Just 
as he neared the top a man burst into the 
clearing fronting the rock. Even then 
McQuirk might have escaped observation, 
being on the far side of the rock, but in that 
unlucky moment his foot dislodged a stone 
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with a prodigious clatter. Even as he gained 
the top, breathless, and flung himself upon 
his stomach at the side of Bedell, a yell from 
below announced that he had been seen. 

Bill found himself lying before a breast- 
work of stone, chest-high, which extended 
around the flat summit on three sides. The 
position was practically impregnable. He 
heard later that a skirmish of the Revolu- 
tion had been fought there. 

Bedell was up, cautiously overlooking 
the barrier. There was a peculiar whistling 
sound closely allied with a report. Sim 
dropped, then peeled off his hat, surveying 
it with a dry grin. There was a neat little 
hole through the crown. 

“You seem to have done it now” he ob- 
served mildly to McQuirk. ‘‘There’s three 
of ’em down there, as joyous as kittens in 
catnip.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” retorted Bill, with 
jutting jaw. “‘We got our guns.” 

“We got ome gun,’ corrected Sim, 
placidly. ‘Do you s’p’ose you’d be here 
now if I’d had any shells left down in the 
pasture? You see, I thought you b’longed 
to the posse, then.” 

Bill stared into the calm eyes of the other, 
and despite his undeniable gameness a 
little shiver tickled his spine. ‘Well,’ he 
suggested abruptly, feeling in his pockets, 
“T’ve got plenty left.” 

He stopped precipitately, with sagging 
jaw, then hunted again. Then he mutely 
placed two cartridgesin Sim’s hand. “‘Wood- 
chucks was too plenty” he said grimly. 

“One short’? commented Sim. ‘An’ it 
wouldn’t take but one man to hold us up on 
this stone pile for a week, provided he had 
shells enough. In a few hours, though, 
there’d be a raft of em. Well, we got to do 
the best we kin.” 

Cautiously he peered above the parapet; 
simultaneously a loud report sounded. 

““Come down here, Sid Bedell!” called a 
voice threateningly. ‘Pickett has put us 
next to you. Quicker yuh give in, better for 
yuh!” 

“What'd I tell ye?” murmured Sim, 
triumphantly. ‘You kin never go back 
thar unless it’s on a shutter. They started 
right for ye an’ they jest seen ye climbin’ 
up here, alone. Watch that other side, will 


ye? It’s easier climbin’ that; they may be 
startin’ somethin’.” 
In a moment Bill’s exclamation gave 


warning. 


Sim ran across the intervening 





























space of some forty feet to the ball player’s 
side, McQuirk’s rifle in his hand. His 
weapon spoke first. There pealed a yell 
of pain and fury as a form rolled down the 
slope. 

“One!” remarked Sim. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with ye?” For Bad Bill’s face was 
ghastly. 

He wiped his damp brow with a trem- 
blmg hand. “I ain’t used to seein’ men 
killed” he replied hoarsely. 

“Killed nothin’! I ain’t killin’ unless I 
have to save my own skin, especially whar 
thar’s witnesses. They mought git me 
later, an’ then, why I jest winged him in 
the shoulder. See?” 


McQuirk saw and marveled at this un- 
canny marksmanship. 


Sim continued to 





Bedell staggered back from the barrier, falling in a heap. Bad Bill leaped to his side 











watch through an aperture between the 
rocks. 

“Two!” he called suddenly, with sharp 
satisfaction. “It was Jack Storm I shot, 
an’ now I know somethin’ I allus suspected, 
an’ thar’s others. Len McCabe is yella. 
He’s takin’ Jack away now over his shoulder 
an’ he’s on the run. He won’t be back; 
he’s yella!” 

He crossed to the other side, this time 
finding a space between two stones through 
which he could peer without exposing his 
head. He gazed for some time, then turned 
to McQuirk with a serious face. 

“That’s Joe Daniels down thar,” he said, 
“an’ he’s one bad man. He’s jest startin’ 
aroun’ to see what’s become of the other 
two. We got one shell left. I’ll do the best 
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I kin with it. It we lose—’’ He concluded 
with an expressive shrug. 

They recrossed the space, looking through 
natural peepholes in the barrier. In a 
moment Daniels came in sight, a stalwart, 
formidable figure. By then the cowardly 
McCabe was far out of sight with the 
wounded Storm. Without taking his keen 
eyes from the crest of the ridge Daniels 
called their names in stentorian tones, but, 
true to’ the mountaineer’s prediction, Mc- 
Cabe did not return. 

Sim slipped the last shell into his rifle and 
sighed deeply. ‘Now!’ he remarked non- 
chalantly and got upon his feet, sighting 
swiftly over the barrier. 

McQuirk started at two shots that rang 
as one. Bedell staggered back from the 
barrier, falling in a heap. Bad Bill leaped 
to his side, lifting him; blood trickled down 
his forehead. 

“T—missed!” Sim gasped mechanically. 
“Look out! He’s coming up. It’s up to youl” 

There was a clatter of stones as Daniels, 
thinking there was but one man upon the 
crest, came scrambling up the slope. A 
glance reassured McQuirk; Daniels’ bullet 
had merely scraped Bedell’s scalp. But the 
next shot was like to be more deadly, and 
Bad Bill had no more shells. In that 
moment Daniels came hurtling over the 
barrier. It was up to William. 

Now occurred a unique thing. As if in 
obedience to a vague inspiration summoned 
by Sim’s words, McQuirk rose from Bedell’s 
side with a round object, snatched at random 
from the ground, clenched in his good right 
hand. He found himself facing death, for 
instinctively the ready rifle so feared in that 
region came to the dead shot’s shoulder even 
while his eyes widened with amaze at the 
presence of two men where he had expected 
to find but one. 

What followed was purely mechanical. 
McQuirk was sensible of no definite, co- 
herent impulse. Undeg the spur of his im- 
minent departure from this vale of trusts 
and tears, his deliverance was born of the 
instinct of his profession. And he will never 
understand how, in that stress, he contrived 
blindly to so temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb that his would-be murderer sustained 
merely a temporary knockout rather than 
a fractured skull. 
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Bad Bill McQuirk, internationally famous 
for his throws from the right field fence to 
the home plate, never made a more beauti- 
ful heave. In the very instant when the rifle 
came to Daniels’ shoulder, his finger at the 
trigger, the outfielder’s right arm swung. 
The stone struck true, and down went 
Daniels like a felled bullock, hit fair between 
the eyes, as his gun exploded harmlessly in 
the air. 

Sim Bedell bent over the unconscious 
Daniels, wonderingly reiterating that ‘“‘he 
would be damned.” Then he looked up at 
McQuirk, his little eyes peeling. 

“T’ll be damned!” he remarked once 
more. ‘Oh, you David, you! Be you a 
Israelite?” 

“Naw!” retorted Bill, properly insulted. 
“T’m an Irish ball player. I’m Bill Mc- 
Quirk.” 

It is a wonderful thing to bat above three 
hundred in this world. In the mute tribute 
of Sim’s ensanguined face in that moment 
Bill learned that men had heard of him 
even here. 

It was now McQuirk that took command. 
He surveyed Daniels with the experienced 
air of one who has often seen ’em sent to 
dreamland by the pitchers. ‘I allowed for 
the stone” he remarked. “It was middlin’ 
hard. He’ll be all right in a few minutes. 
Grab his gun and duck. Later on we can 
stop an’ fix up your head.” 

That night, in a friendly shanty of which 
Sim knew, miles north of Liberty Ridge, 
McQuirk looked calculatingly at his outlaw 
friend. Bedell, with a bandaged head, was 
disreputably romantic. 

“‘T kin get you to the railroad all right from 
here” Bedell was saying. “It’s only thirty 
mile. Lucky youdidn’tleave yer money with 
yer baggage at Pickett’s. Oh, you David, 
you! I want to see yeh playin’ sometime. 
Goin’ right back to the game?” 

Bill’s eyes dreamily looked past Sim and 
the humble shanty to the green habitat of 
homers and bingles and foul tips, of worship 
and persecution, of fans and umpires and 
all the devils that cavort within them, and 
finally of the intangible but fervid recom- 
pense that all ball players know. And the 
ban—what of the ban? 

Bill’s brow clouded, then he grinned con- 
fidently. “‘Bimeby” he growled. 





























I wonder what that old fisherman would have said to loading his fishing outfit into a high-powered car and 
speeding two hundred miles through a primeval wilderness for a few days of the worlds best fishing 


MOTORING FOR TROUT 


A Sportsman's Joy Ride of Two Hundred Miles on Vancouver Island 


By ARTHUR Z. BRADLEY 


under oath? Or are you one of thing these tried and true anglers say 

those who consider fisherman’s about Vancouver island. 
luck and fisherman’s lies one and 
the same? I am a fisherman, 
though I do not claim to be 
an expert, and I should like 
to say that Vancouver is- 
land affords more really 
good fishing of all sorts 
than any other tract of 
equal size in the known 
world. Does this sound 
like a tall order? Yet 
I am only quoting from 
other fishermen who know 
these lakes and rivers even 
better than I and whose 
angling experience is world- 
wide. I myself have had such 


W a you believe a fisherman sport as to make me accept as gospel any 


My father was a fisherman, faith- 
ful and persistent. He fol- 
lowed certain fishing philos- 
ophies in eastern Canada 
and some of his theories 
have held good with me 
in my finny campaigns 
in Western waters. 
Father used to say that 
color would not tempt 
the fish if they were not 
inclined to rise. His 
flybook contained but a 
half dozen patterns and 
he insisted that he rarely 
used other than the March 
Brown, the Black Ant and a 


The evidence in the case 541 









































small yellow fly during the summer season. 
He used the lightest kind of tackle and 
from the opening day of the season he 
seldom missed a week-end. What is more, 
not often did he return on Monday morn- 
ing with empty creel. Many a summer 
when I have been on a real joy-ride into 
the heart of this wonderful Vancouver 
fishing heaven, with all the modern luxury 
of split-cane steel-centered rods replacing 
the makeshift tackle of those days in 
Ontario thirty years ago, I have 
thought of that good old fisher- 
man and have wondered what 
he would say to loading his 
fishing outfit into a high-pow- 
ered gasoline car and speeding 
two hundred miles through a 
primeval wilderness for a few 
days of the world’s best fish- 
ing. Could he but share one 
of these trips with me now 
I would gladly back him 
against any of my fishing 
pals who are making records 
in our “farthest West.” 

One of these pals, by the 
way, is a mighty fisher by the 
name of Cloughley. He has 
bridged the gap from my 
father’s day to mine, for he is 
a fisherman of the old school. 
He began fly-casting at the age 
of ten and he has passed his 
sixty-fourth birthday. But he takes 
his seat in the trout-going auto as 
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Fish are honorable antagonists, to be met fairly and taken 
in honest fight 


companies used it for driving logs. 

















The rainbow’s home 


though he had cast his first fly 
from the tonneau of a six- 
cylindered machine and I 
doubt if many of our younger 
fishermen can doprettier work. 
Cloughley loves fish and their 
habits; he knows their whims 
and fancies; he is father and 
mother to all the fish that swim 
and if anything will tend to 
shorten his long and useful 
life it is the taking of fish 
illegally. To him the fish in 
the mighty Cowichan river are 
to be treated as honorable an- 
tagonists, to be met fairly and 
taken in honest fight. To 
contemplate the Cowichan 
Indian, with his nets and 
weirs, almost gives Cloughley 
apoplexy. I have not the 
slightest doubt that Cloughley has never 
used anything in his life but a fly; every 
fish that he has taken he can look squarely 
in the mouth without apologizing. 

The Cowichan river, given half a chance, 
is said to be the best river in the world 
but it has endured more hardships and 
received less consideration than any river 
in the province. Some years ago the lumber 
This 
altered its course and naturally de- 

stroyed its bottom as a feeding- 
X ground. Fortunately, but not 
before the damage was done, the 
Provincial Government _ pro- 
hibited the driving of logs, and 
now the larvae upon which 
the fish feed are beginning to 
accumulate again and that 
means the rapid improve- 
ment of the feeding-ground 
and the realization of the 
river’s manifest destiny as 
the fisherman’s tide of for- 
tune. Cloughley has fished 
the best rivers in England, 
Ireland and Scotland, and 
Cloughley says the Cowichan 
cannot be beaten, even as it 
is. I believe him, for I have 
seen a neatly kept diary where- 
in are recorded methodically, 
and, I’ll be bound, accurately, 
the catch of many seasons, day 
after day, where the page bears the 
legend “Fishing at Duncan only.” 
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Duncan, you must know, lies 
only a stone’s throw from 
the great Cowichan river. It 
is not wrong to say that some 
of the best known sportsmen 
of the present day reside in 
or near that town. Where the 
bees congregate there is surely 
something sweet. Clough- 
ley’s diary is as full of this 
honey as a hive. The heaviest 
‘I: deposit is the modestly entered 
record of a certain fish from 
the Cowichan, a spring salmon 
which he hooked when fishing 
for trout with a fourteen-foot 
rod, a medium cast and num- 
ber five fly. A brief entry in 
the conscientiously filled col- 
umn for ‘Remarks’ states 
that after five and a half 
hours he landed the spring which weighed 
fifty-two pounds. 

Do you wonder that the man at the 
wheel, sailing out of Victoria and on to the 
marvelous “going” of the Malahat Drive, 
over the smooth highway, steers the car 
more proudly when this fine old sportsman 
and his tackle are in the tonneau? Forty 








miles from Victoria, unless Cowichan bay 
has 


with its unexcelled salmon fishing 
tempted you, Duncan offers a con- 
venient stop about luncheon time, 
and there before you rolls the 
Cowichan. Cloughley has _ his 
diary in his kit, to prove the 
worth of the river, and this 
season the Cowichan promises 
to be better than it has been 
for years. About the twenty- 
seventh of March the spring 
salmon come into the river, 
Jasting until the end of May. 
They take the fly eagerly 
and furnish strenuous sport. 
Cowichan lake, not too far 
away, is thirty miles long; its 
width I do not know and no 
one has been able to tell its 
depth. For some years hatch- 
eries have been operated there 
with excellent results. At 
times, the fishing at Cowichan 
lake is splendid; the trout there 
are plentiful and gamey. Hotel 
accommodation is very good and 
there is plenty of scenery for those 



















Lake trotling 











Opportunity calls to the devotees of angling from countless 


lakes and streams 


who are looking for it. You may find it 
hard to get Cloughley back into the car 
for the rest of the adventurous two 
hundred miles that lie ahead of your 
lamps, but perhaps you may tempt him 
with the prospect of many lakes and 
streams to try his mettle. And indeed the 
supply is a notable one. There is the 
Chemainus river, famous for its steelheads 
and sea trout; the Nanaimo river, teeming 
with trout in April, May and June, 
with some good fishing far up the 
stream in September and October; 
Englishman’s river, a good fast- 
running stream alive with trout 
and salmon during the early 
and late season. —English- 
man’s river is a nice run of 
twenty-five miles from the 
town of Nanaimo, the road is 
fine and a really good hotel 
sits comfortably about one 
mile from the river. From 
here for sixteen miles the car 
glides through glorious deep 
forests with occasional 
glimpses of the sea. Near 
the mouth of the Little Quali- 
cum is another good inn, 
watched over by a kind atten- 
tive woman who has the great- 
est interest and faith in fisher- 
men. Little Qualicum is not 
unlike many of the rivers on Van- 
couver island; if the tides are care- 
fully watched, a good fisherman, 




















every Cast. 


or even a poor one, will find the fresh run 
fish eager for the fly and when hooked fight- 
ing vigorously. Many a good bag has been 
taken from the Qualicum. 

Sixteen miles more, this time a shore 
drive beside a wonderful beach with the 
forest on the other hand, and the Big 
Qualicum, another good trout river, appears, 
and then we run into hospitable quarters at 
Union bay, with the famous 


Farther down the river I ran into a pool that was alive with cohoes. 
I never saw anything quite so savage 





These brutes smashed me nearly 


One evening, in July of last year, I 
stood at the mouth of the Oyster river 
watching the incoming tide. It was the 
most marvelous sight that I ever wit- 
nessed. The fish were coming with the 
tide and were so numerous that I dare not 
attempt to describe the number—one 
simply could not—the surface looked as 
if water-spouts were breaking through it 

every three feet. I was not 











trout and steelheads_ of 
Baynes Sound river only four 
miles on. Then comes Cour- 
tenay river, one of the best 
trout streams on the island, 
where good salmon _ have 
been taken with the fly, and 
then on through the Courte- 
nay and Comox valleys where 
the crops are not more im- 
pressive than the inhabi- 
tant’s courtesy to a motorist 
in distress—one good chap 
towed my car for nearly 
three miles and scorned to 
take pay for the job—and 
then to the shore line where 
the Oyster river is crossed. 
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Knee-deep in sport 


fishing at the time but I saw 
a chap taking four splendid 
fish, each over three pounds. 
The following day I took 
three good ones from the 
same spot and my pal told 
me that during the early 
part of June last year he took 
eighteen fish in two days. 
They came so rapidly that 
he put back all under two 
and a half or three pounds. 
I took three cohoes from a 
pool a short distance up the 
river, each weighing slightly 
over eight pounds. There is 
a hotel about one mile from 
the Oyster river, one of those 





























delightful places where the food is so deli- 
cious that a hungry man becomes lazy and 
does not even care to go back to the river 
when once satisfied. The Oyster is one of 
our best rivers and seldom does one leave it 
disappointed. April, May, June to July 
15th with good sport in September are the 
best months for trout, October for salmon. 

Only fourteen miles left of the two 
hundred we started on! It is 
not necessary to state how 
long it has taken us to cover 
this distance. That depends 
upon whether our line is one 
of least resistance to tempta- 
tion. If the auto had its way 
alone we would cover it in 
record time, for the going is 
good. But the song of op- 
portunity is ever in the air 
from the musical water amid 
the ancient forest, and the 
pufring of the machine must 
perforce be hushed full often 
while that siren song is filling 
the ear of your true fisher- 
man. But, once the auto 


leaps forward on this last 


From the latest model out of a Victoria garage, to one of the original Songhee type, ’tis but a step in 
this sportsman's paradise on the “Island of Discovery”’ 





Government at work 





fourteen miles, there is no stopping it, for 
ahead of us waits the glorious Campbell, 
the second largest body of running water 
on Vancouver island, a natural undevel- 
oped power of eighty thousand horse, 
without storage. 

I have never seen anything to compare 
with the Campbell. It rises from a chain 
of lakes, is always in good condition and 
contains many kinds of fish. 
From a scenic standpoint it 
has no equal. It was about 
the middle of July that by a 
mere mishap I found it 
necessary to take the journey. 
Its beauty and sport so im- 
pressed me that I went again 
in September and also in 
October. Upon our arrival 
we were told that the Camp- 
bell was not considered suit- 
able for trout. My pals and 
I were not interested in 
trolling for the tyee and we 
decided to give it atrial. It 
is true that we fished the 
river for four days without 
doing more than satisfying 
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ourselves that the fish were in the river. One 
evening, on our way out, we chatted with 
a chap called Robinson who invited us 
to take a look at his catch. He had three 
splendid fish and we asked him how he 
took them, whereupon he produced a slim 
wild-cherry pole to which he had attached 
a bit of very ordinary line with a Red Ant 
No. 7 dangling from the end of the string. 
We gave him a cast, a few flies and promised 
a rod, all of which he very reluctantly 
accepted when we insisted that he was too 
good a sportsman to be without suitable 
gear. The upshot of it was an invitation 
to visit him at half after four the following 
afternoon. 

Fishermen mistake not—we met our 
new friend. He took us to a spot that we 
had twice passed without an examination. 
We began fishing about six o’clock. At 
ten minutes after eight my friend and I 
left with our tackle smashed and nine 
trout weighing twenty-three and_three- 
quarter pounds. The following evening 
we returned to the same pool and took 
four fish weighing sixteen and a half pounds. 
We had in this bag one Atlantic salmon, 
one rainbow and two sea trout. The 
salmon weighed slightly over four and a 
half pounds, the other three each four 


pounds. The following afternoon we had 
fifteen smaller fish that weighed close 


upon thirty pounds. From this pool we 
have taken Cohoe salmon, Atlantic salmon, 
rainbow, sea trout, Dolly Varden and 
grilse. These fish were every one perfect 
specimens, clean, fat, healthy, and _pic- 
tures to look upon. Twice following we 
fished the same water and had just as good 
sport. Farther down the river I ran into 
a pool that was alive with cohoes. I was 
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using a No. 5 claret-bodied Cowichan 
coachman. I was smashed by these brutes 
nearly every cast. I never saw anything 
quite so savage and was glad to leave 
them. It has been said by many that the 
spring and cohoe salmon will not rise to 
a fly. This is a mistake as both will do 
so readily and the angler can depend upon 
back-breaking sport when he hooks one 
over fifteen pounds. Delightful sport for 
those who like trolling can be had in Dis- 
covery Passage into which the Campbell 
empties. The big fish begin to run about 
the first of August. Fish weighing from 
eight to sixty-five pounds are not uncom- 
mon and quite frequently ten to fifteen 
to a boat have been taken during the day. 
The hotel there is one of the best, the rates 
are reasonable and although it is two 
hundred miles north of Victoria one can 
secure a room with bath adjoining and good 
food. 

Surely the enthusiast who loves to 
motor after trout realizes that it is no 
small thing, in the good government of 
Vancouver island, that the Premier of 
British Columbia should be a keen fly- 
fisherman as well as sincerely interested 
in road-building. To his broad _ policy 
is due the ease with which this two-hundred- 
mile auto-fishing trip may be made. Add 
to this influence the fact that the Attorney- 
general and Commissioner of Fisheries, as 
well as his assistant and his deputy, are, 
all three of them, accomplished anglers, 
and it seems sure that the noble art of 
fly-fishing will be kept to the standard 
properly required by the prodigal wealth 
of opportunity which calls to its devotees 
from the countless lakes and streams of 
the “Island of Discovery.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PROVINCIAL FISHERIES DEPARTMENT, FLEMING BROTHERS, FRANK WARD, 


H. T. PAYNE AND LEONARD FRANK 
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Bob whirled, reached his arm through the window and grasped the deputy by the collar. 
Right over the counter, through the window, he snaked him 
Illustrating **The Long Chance’* 
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THE LONG CHANCE 


The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Captain Scraggs 





Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone,* the story is as follows: At sunrise on the Colorado desert, seven dark objects detach 
themselves from the night shadows and crawl toward the mountains. Slowly they assume the definite shapes of four 
burros and three men. One man is of the dauntless prospecting tribe known as “Desert Rats’’; one is a tenderfoot 
from Boston; the third is a Cahuilla Indian, faithful mozo to the Desert Rat. The prospector has outfitted the 
expedition and is guiding ‘‘Boston,” the tenderfoot, to a claim which he wishes to sell him. A sandstorm sweeping 
over them uncovers to the Desert Rat the long-lost claim of a departed denizen of the desert, a ledge of exceeding 
richness which he immediately stakes out as ‘‘Baby Mine’”’ in honor of the little one soon to be born to him at home in 
San Bernardino. He proceeds to load the burros with sacks of the precious ore. At this point Boston’s cupidity 
leads him to crime. Through trickery he succeeds in having the Desert Rat despatch the Indian for water, then 
attacks the master, leaves him to death in the desert, and escapes with the treasure. His victim contrives, however, 
to write an imperishable message upon the floor of a lava-crusted canyon: ‘Friend, look in my canteen and see 
that I get justice.” Death overtakes him. That message, strange instrument of its author who took the “long 
chance,” is destined to be delivered years afterward to Donna Corblay, the heroine of the Hat Ranch, at San 
Pasqual. Meanwhile Donna, bereaved of her mother, finds a loyal friend in Harley P. Hennage, the gambler, at 
once the best and the worst man in San Pasqual. Hennage watches over the girl from the discreet distance at 
which he had long worshiped her mother. But one night Donna is attacked by hoboes, and young Bob McGraw, 
riding into town, spurs to her rescue. During the gun-play that ensues, Bob is seriously wounded. Donna, re- 
moving him to the Hat Ranch, becomes his nurse. Cupid takes a hand in the game. Bob, convalescent, unfolds to 
his sweetheart a plan for conquering the desert with his irrigation scheme, ‘“Donnaville,’’ and goes to San Fran- 
cisco for financial backing from his father’s friend, Homer Dunstan, an attorney. Bob’s scheme involves a 
clever, adroit, but honest, application of State laws by which he proposes to acquire vast lands and a valuable 








water-right, for philanthropic use. 
as their chief conspirator. 


To do this he must outwit a clique of land-grabbers, with T. Morgan Carey 


THE LAND-GRABBERS 


must have been a sublime faith in 
that homely adage that there are more 
ways of killing a cat than by choking 
him with butter which moved Bob 
McGraw to cudgel his nimble brain 
until he had discovered exactly how it 
would be possible for him to accomplish 
legally what every freebooter with an ap- 
praising eye on the public domain is 
troubled to accomplish illegally. The sole 
difference between Bob’s projected course 
and that of his competitors’ would be a 
slightly lessened profit; but after inven- 
torying a free and easy conscience and post- 
ing it to the credit side of his profit and 
loss account, Bob knew that this apparent 
difference would dwindle until it would 
be scarcely perceptible. 
Immediately after breakfast on the 
morning of the day following his inter- 
view with Homer Dunstan, Bob set to 


work to draw up the circular letter and 
contract form to be submitted later to his 
prospective clients. In about fifteen min- 
utes he had outlined the following: 


THE PROPOSITION IS THIS 


I have information of some state lieu lands 
which I believe can be taken up under the 
State laws at $1.25 per acre. The right to 
buy them will very probably have to be estab- 
lished and enforced by legal proceedings. 

Now, this right to purchase state lieu lands 
is a limited personal right. (See Political 
Code, Section 3495, et seq.) I am willing to 
try to make YOUR right good to a tract of this 
land, under the conditions of the contract 
herewith. I am willing to stand the expenses 
of suit to enforce your right, and to advance 
for you the legal fees and the first preliminary 
payment to the state, on the chance of being 
able to secure you something sufficiently val- 
uable to justify you in paying me the fee pro- 
vided for in the contract. Read the contract 


*This story began in the December (1912) number of SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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carefully and note that you retain the right to 
cancel it and relieve yourself of all obligation 
in the matter by abandoning your claim to the 
land. 

READ THE CONTRACT CAREFULLY 
BEFORE YOU SIGN IT. BE SURE YOU 
UNDERSTAND JUST WHAT YOU ARE 
DOING. ROBERT McGRAW. 


“That looks like fair warning” mused 
Mr. McGraw, as he reread this document. 
“T defy any man to look between the lines 
and scent my hocus-pocus game.” 

Bob next proceeded to draw up the 
contract. It was a _ simple contract, 
framed in language that could not fail 
of comprehension by the dullest mind. 
For and in consideration of the sum of 
one dollar, the receipt whereof was duly 
acknowledged, Bob McGraw agreed to 
furnish his applicants for land with cer- 
tain valuable information, whereby the 
applicant would be enabled to file, or ten- 
der his application for, certain state lieu 
lands, ‘bounded and particularly de- 
scribed as follows:” (Here he left a space 
sufficient for the insertion, at a later date, 
of the exact description of the lands he 
desired; the descriptions he would glean 
from maps of the valley on sale in the 
United States Land Office in San Fran- 
cisco.) 

He agreed to tender the application of 
his client to the State Land Office and to 
conduct, at his own expense, any litiga- 
tion that might arise or become necessary 
to establish the right of his client to pur- 
chase the land from the state; stipulat- 
ing, however, that he (McGraw) should 
be the sole judge of the necessity for such 
litigation. He agreed to pay the filing 
fees and the first payment on the land, 
required at the time of filing the appli- 
cation, and to represent the applicant 
before the state land office; also to notify 
his client, by registered letter, at the ad- 
dress given him, whenever the applica- 
tion should be approved; and it was dis- 
tinctly stipulated that the applicant should 
not be required to elect whether or not 
he would abandon the application until 
served with this written notice! 

In consideration, also, of the services, 
fees and costs provided for in the con- 
tract, Mr. McGraw would make a charge 
of Three Dollars per acre for all, or any 
part, of the land which the applicant might 
be awarded the opportunity to purchase, 
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this fee to be payable to him, his heirs 
or assigns, if and whenever the application 
of his client should be duly approved by 
the Registrar of the State Land Office. 

In consideration of these covenants, 
the applicant was to bind himself to pay 
Mr. Robert McGraw the stipulated fee 
of Three Dollars per acre, in addition to 
the One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 
per acre demanded by the state, reserv- 
ing, however, the right to abandon his filing 
at any time prior to its approval by the 
Registrar of the State Land Office, but 
pledging himself not to abandon without 
jirst furnishing his attorney (Robert McGraw) 
with a proper instrument of abandonment, 
in order that some other person might be 
located on the land. In addition the appli- 
cant was required to state that he was 
duly qualified, under the law, to make 
the application and that he had read both 
the application form and the contract and 
was familiar with the section of the code 
under which he made it. 

A critical perusal of the terms of this 
shrewd contract will readily convince 
even a layman that it was perfectly legal. 
Bob hurled mental defiance at every legal 
light in the country to prove collusion 
and conspiracy to defraud under that 
contract. It proved merely that Bob 
McGraw was acting in his capacity as a 
duly authorized attorney-at-law, seeking 
to turn an honest penny. 

Now, in the first place, the abandon- 
ment clause in the contract, while not 
holding his client to the contract, never- 
theless held the land to Bob McGraw! 


‘He anticipated that, in the event of his 


success in forcing the registrar of the 
state land office to accept and approve 
the applications, the land ring would im- 
mediately seek out each applicant, charge 
the applicant with being a party to a 
gigantic land fraud conspiracy and 
threaten him with a Federal Grand Jury 
investigation in case he did mot at once 
abandon his filing! The poor and the 
ignorant are easily intimidated, and Bob 
McGraw had figured on this. In the 
event of “cold feet’? on the part of his 
applicant, the applicant would come to 
him to abandon, as per the terms of the 
contract, but by that time Bob would 
have a man with nerve to take his place, 
and his scheme would still be impervious 
to “leaks!” While the land was “tied 


























up” by a McGraw applicant, Bob knew 
the enemy could not get it. 

When Bob’s clients signed that con- 
tract, it meant nothing! But the moment 
the applications were approved for pat- 
ent, and the State Land Office had so 
notified him, and he, in turn, had so noti- 
fied his clients, his clients were no longer 
his clients. They were his victims! His 
contract then constituted a promissory 
note, and Mr. McGraw knew enough law to 
realize that failure to pay a promissory 
note or perform a contract is actionable. 
Should his client repudiate the contract 
prior to the approval of the application, 
he was safe; but to repudiate it after ap- 
proval and after Bob McGraw had ad- 
vanced him the money to pay for the land 
—ah, that was a different matter. Bob 
McGraw knew he could secure a judg- 
ment against his unfortunate client in 
any court of law in the country—and the 
land was good for the judgment! Having 
advanced the cash to purchase the land 
for his clients, Bob McGraw would hold 
that deadly contract over their heads as 
security for the advance! 

Under the terms of the contract, when 
fulfilled, each client would owe Bob his 
three dollars per acre on six hundred and 
forty acres, or a total of one thousand 
nine hundred and forty dollars as a legal 
attorney’s fee, and to the clients that 
Bob McGraw intended to select, a debt 
of such magnitude would loom up in all 
the pristine horror of the end of the world 
at hand and salvation not yet in sight. 
With malice aforethought the promoter 
of Donnaville was trading on the credul- 
ity of the very people he planned to bene- 
fit! He knew with what ease the poor 
rush into debt where the creditor requires 
nothing down; he knew also the avidity 
with which they grasp the first means of 
escape from the burden, once it becomes 
onerous; and at the thought the villain 
McGraw chuckled pleasurably. 

“Once under the McGraw thumb, and 
I have them! I'll demand cash on the 
nail for my services. They will be unable 
to pay me. I'll harass them and threaten 
to sue them, and then, when I have them 
thoroughly cowed, I'll send a secret agent 
around to buy their land from them at 
ten dollars an acre. After using their 
constitutional right to purchase lieu lands, 
they are entitled to a profit on the invest- 
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ment, and besides, I must show a ‘val- 
uable consideration’ or have a_ secret 
service operative trailing me. 

“However, I will not have sufficient 
funds on hand to pay them ten dollars 
per acre spot cash, so I shall turn over to 
them their signed contracts and thus 
relieve them of that bugbear, and for these 
three-dollar contracts they shall credit 
me with a payment of four dollars and 
twenty-five cents per acre on the land! 
I will secure them for the balance by a 
first mortgage on the property! And 
with that accomplished, I court an official 
investigation. Come on, you secret serv- 
ice operatives, and prove Bob McGraw a 
crook. I am a crook, and I know it, 
but nobody else shall know it and I have 
never been accused of talking in my sleep. 
I’m a crook, but I’m an honest crook, and 
the ends justify the means. Besides, 
I’m going to present every one of my 
clients with a check for three thousand 
six hundred and seventy dollars for the 
mere scratch of a pen and the use of their 
constitutional right to purchase lieu land. 
Why, I’m a philanthropist! I’m going 
to make fifty men happy by giving them 
a lot of money for something they never 
knew they had. Three thousand six 
hundred and seventy dollars for the use 
of one constitutional right, when the 
market price is a hundred! McGraw, 
my boy, this must never leak out. If it 
does, your sanity will be questioned, in 
addition to your morality.” 

Thus figured Bob McGraw, the sage of 
Donnaville. Let him but get his appli- 
cations past the land ring’s tool in the 
state land office, and a receipt issued for 
his first payment, and Donnaville would 
be no longer a dream. Should the appli- 
cations be rejected later on some flimsy 
pretext, he would commence a mandamus 
suit to enforce the selection of his lands, 
and force action of the pending applica- 
tions of the land ring, whereby they so 
artfully “tied up the basis’ of exchange. 
If he should find himself opposed by a 
corrupt judge who should rule against 
him, he would not be daunted. If beaten 
in the Superior Court he would appeal 
the case to the United States Circuit 
Court, for Bob McGraw had a sublime 
faith in the ability of Truth, crushed to 
earth, to rise again and kick the under- 
pinning from crookedness and _ graft, 
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provided one never acknowledged defeat. 
And he could go into court with clean 
hands, for he broke no law himself and he 
would induce no one else to break it, in 
thought, spirit or action! 

The road to Donnaville stretched ahead 
of him now, smooth and white and free 
from ruts, and with but one bridge to 
cross. For the successful crossing of that 
bridge Bob McGraw had not evolved 
a plan, for he was merely a human being, 
and human cunning has its limitations. 
It was a bridge which he must cross when 
he came to it. He only knew that he 
must make the effort on a certain day— 
the day that Owens river valley should 
be thrown open to entry. He must be 
first at the window of the land office, and 
once before that window, the future of 
Donnaville, the future of Bob McGraw 
and his sweetheart in San Pasqual, lay 
in the laps of the gods. He must manage 
somehow to get his applications filed that 
day, without designating the basis of the 
exchange of school lands for the lieu lands 
which he sought; for that was information 
which Bob McGraw did not possess, and 
should it come into his possession the day 
after the valley was opened for entry, it 
would be worthless; for the land ring, in 
the parlance of the present day, would 
have “beaten him to it.” 

To get those precious filings accepted 
That was all that worried him now. Prior 
to his visit to Homer Dunstan, this task 
had seemed to Bob the least of his worries 
compared with the titanic task of accumu- 
lating the money necessary to pay for the 
land when the filings should be approved. 
Yesterday everything had revolved around 
the necessity for thirty-nine thousand 
dollars, until the contemplation of this 
monetary axis had threatened to set his 
reason tottering on its throne. But that 
worry no longer existed. Homer Dunstan 
had indicated very clearly to Bob that he 
considered him insane, but Homer Dunstan 
had pledged him the thirty-nine thousand 
dollars when he could come to him with 
the notification from the Registrar of the 
State Land Office that the lands had been 
passed to patent, and Bob knew that 
Dunstan would keep his word, provided 
his death did not occur prior to the grant- 
ing of the patents. 

The rough draft of the contract having 
been drawn up to his satisfaction, Bob 





sallied forth in search of a public stenog- 
rapher. He knew that he had evolved 
rather a clever scheme, and he was averse 
to permitting the details of his plan to 
fall under the comprehending eye of some 
boss printer, whose enterprise might per- 
chance soar beyond the boundaries of 
his vocation. So Bob sought, instead, 
a public stenographer and had his copy 
multigraphed by a young lady whose 
interest could never, by any possibility, 
center in anything more than her fee. 

The job was delivered two days later, 
and with the knowledge that he had thirty 
days in which to make the acquaintance 
of his fifty prospective clients, Bob re- 
solved to devote one more week to the 
problem of still further recruiting his 
shattered vitality before getting down to 
active work. 

He spent that week wandering through 
Golden Gate Park, along the romantic 
and picturesque San Francisco water- 
front, and in moving-picture shows. Each 
morning, before starting for the day’s 
wanderings, he wrote a long letter to Donna 
and then waited for the first mail delivery 
for her letter to him. Those letters came 
with unfailing regularity, and in that 
city where Bob McGraw prowled through 
the day, unknown and unnoticed, there 
was no man so free from the curse of 
loneliness as he. The very opening line 
in Donna’s matutinal greeting—‘My Dear 
Sweetheart”—routed the blue devils that 
camped nightly on his worried and _har- 
assed soul, as he lay abed and wrestled 
with the mighty problems that confronted 
him. To Bob McGraw those three words 
held the open-sesame of life; they gave 
him strength to cling to his high resolve; 
they whispered to him of the prize of the 
conflict which awaited him at the end of 
his long road to Donnaville, and sent him 
forth to face the world with a smile on his 
dauntless face and a lilt in his great kind 
heart. 

Time glided by on weary wings, but 
eventually the day arrived for Bob to 
open his campaign. He must clear for 
action. It was imperative that he must 
have his fifty applications filled out and 
the signatures of his clients attested before 
a notary public on the very date upon 
which the desert of Owens river valley 
would be opened for entry, for to have 
them dated the day before would nullify 
































them—to arrive with them at the land 
office the day after would be too late. 
Bob was obsessed with a suspicion that 
amounted almost to a conviction that the 
land ring would endeavor to acquire the 
desert valley by practically the same 
method which he was pursuing, only for 
every section of lieu land upon which they 
filed, they would be enabled to show a cor- 
responding loss of school lands. His line 
of reasoning had convinced him that they 
had caused dummy entrymen to file on 
worthless lands in some other part of the 
state, in order that these bases might ap- 


pear of record in the land office as already ° 


used, in case of an investigation; he was 
equally convinced that these dummy ap- 
plications had never been acted upon in 
the land office, but were being held up 
there until the land ring was ready to act, 
when their dummy entrymen would aban- 
don their filings on the worthless land, 
thus throwing the original basis open for 
use once more and permitting the land 
ring to step in with other dummy entry- 
men and use the basis for the acquisition 
of valuable lands. It was absurdly simple 
when one understood it and took the time 
to reason it out. 

Of one thing Bob was morally certain. 
The representative of the land ring would 
be on hand, bright and early, to file the 
dummy applications. Bob decided, there- 
fore, that the field of his operations until 
that eventful day must be confined to 
the state capital, Sacramento, where the 
state land office was located. He must 
recruit his little army of applicants from 
the capital itself, attest their applications 
before a notary public after midnight of 
the day preceding the opening of the valley 
for entry, and be first at the filing window 
when the land office opened. 

Accordingly Bob proceeded to Sacra- 
mento. Immediately upon his arrival he 
rented a cheap back office, a desk and some 
chairs, and for the time being announced 
himself to the world, through the medium 
of a modest sign on his office door, as The 
Desert Development Company. The fol- 
lowing day he set to work. 

He interviewed street sweepers, hotel 
porters, cab drivers, newspaper reporters, 
milk-wagon drivers, barkeepers and labor- 
ers along the river docks—in fact every 
follower of an occupation which Bob 
judged might be sufficiently unremuner- 
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ative to keep its votaries in poverty as 
long as they persisted in sticking to it. 
By discreet questioning he learned whether 
the prospective client had money in bank, 
or was involved in debt. If the former, 
Bob terminated his interview and neglected 
to return; if the latter, Bob would present 
the victim with a good cigar and proceed 
to unfold a tale of wealth in desert lands. 

To these men Bob explained every de- 
tail of his proposition and gave them a copy 
of his contract form and his explanatofy 
circular attached. He answered all their 
questions patiently—and satisfactorily, and 
he was particularly insistent upon calling 
to their attention the fact that they were 
not required to put up a single dollar in 
order to acquire the land. Naturally, this 
seeming philanthropy immediately in- 
spired suspicion and a request for informa- 
tion as to what was in the deal for Mr. 
McGraw; whereupon Mr. McGraw would 
point proudly to that clause in the con- 
tract which stipulated a three-dollar-per- 
acre fee and inform them that he had pri- 
vate and reliable information of not less 
than two irrigation schemes which were 
being projected in the valley—schemes 
which would give their apparently worth- 
less land a value of at least ten dollars per 
acre and enable both Mr. McGraw and 
his client to turn a nice little profit to- 
gether. He showed them where he was 
helpless without them and where they were 
profitless without him, and to make a 
profit of three dollars per acre for himself 
he was willing to buy the land for them and 
take their promissory notes in payment. 
More: he would agree to carry them for 
the land until they had an opportunity to 
sell out at a profit of at least three thou- 
sand dollars! Mr. McGraw demanded to 
know if anything could possibly be fairer 
than that. 

It could not, and the clients were forced 
to admit it. Win, lose or draw, it cost 
them nothing to play the game with Bob 
McGraw. After all is said and done the 
average human being is a gambler and likes 
long odds, and Bob’s prospective clients 
were not so deficient in intelligence as in 
ready cash. They knew that desert land 
without irrigation is worthless; that no 
man would advance them money to pur- 
chase it at $1.25 per acre unless he saw a 
profit in the deal for himself. Conse- 
quently, irrigation was the only solution 
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of that problematic increase in value, and 
if Mr. McGraw could afford a flyer so 
could they. 

Bob had foreseen this line of reasoning, 
for he knew that spot cash is the bugbear 
of life and that a good salesman can sell 
anything provided he sells it on time. 
Long before the expiration of the period 
he had set himself to accomplish this task, 
he had signed up fifty eager applicants 
for desert land, procured their addresses 
aitd then retired to his little back office to 
write letters to Donna and await the rising 
of the sun on his day of destiny. 

The day preceding the one on which 
the valley would be opened for entry was 
a busy one for Bob McGraw. His cash 
reserve was beginning to run so low that 
he decided to save the dollar postage neces- 
sary to remind his clients that they were 
to meet him in his office at midnight of 
that day; consequently, and in view of 
the fact that his old-time strength prac- 
tically had been restored to him, he walked 
several miles in order to call upon his 
clients at their places of employment and 
secure from their lips a solemn promise 
to be on hand at the appointed hour. 
His apparent anxiety made them all the 
more eager to sign up with him, and not 
a single client failed him. 

This matter attended to, Bob engaged 
a notary public, with instructions to meet 
him at his office at midnight. By eleven- 
thirty the corridors of the silent office 
building were thronged with the eager 
fifty; at eleven-forty-five the notary arrived 
and at exactly one minute past midnight 
Bob commenced to sign his clients up. 
The notarial blanks had already been filled 
out and, together with the notary’s seal, 
had been attached to each contract. In 
addition to the contract Bob took a power- 
of-attorney in duplicate from each appli- 
cant; the notary swore each of the fifty 
applicants in as many minutes, Bob paid 
him twenty-five dollars and he departed; 
after which Bob made a short speech to 
his clients and exhorted them to stand by 
their guns in the event of influence being 
brought to bear upon them to abandon 
their filings; whereupon the fifty gave him 
their promises, collectively and individually, 
shook the hand of their benefactor and de- 
parted to their homes. 

Nothing now remained for Bob to do 
except present his fifty applications for 





filing at the land office in the morning, 
and realizing the truth of that ancient saw 
anent the early bird and the resulting 
breakfast he decided to wait in the office until 
it should be time for him to go to the land 
office. In the meantime, he decided to 
while away the lonely hours by a review 
of his financial status, so he locked the 
door and devoted the succeeding five min- 
utes to the comparatively trifling task 
of counting his money and figuring on the 
outlay necessary to carry him back to 
San Pasqual. He was horrified to dis- 
cover that after providing twelve hundred 


‘and fifty dollars for the registrar of the 


state land office (in the event that the 
day of miracles was not yet past and his 
filings should be accepted), his return 
journey by rail would terminate somewhere 
in the heart of the San Joaquin valley. 
Even after pawning his gun, Mr. McGraw 
could still see, in his mind’s eye, at least 
one hundred miles of dusty county road 
stretching between him and San Pasqual, 
and he was not so conceited as to imagine 
that he was strong enough to walk a hun- 
dred miles with nothing more tangible 
than the scenery to sustain him en route. 
Moreover, he had promised Donna that 
they should be married immediately upon 
his return. The situation was truly em- 
barrassing, and Mr. McGraw cast about 
him for a means to extricate himself from 
his terrible predicament. In his agony 
he saw a flash of light—and smiled as he 
realized that it radiated from Mr. Harley 
P. Hennage’s three gold teeth. 

“Saved!” quavered Mr. McGraw. 
“Good old Harley P! I'll just touch the 
old boy for that fifty again, in case I need 
it. If they accept my applications, I'll 
have to assault Harley, and if they decline 
the applications I will still have my twelve 
hundred and fifty. But in the meantime 
I’ll write to Hennage and tell him frankly 
just how I’m fixed, and if it comes to a 
show-down I'll drop the letter in the mail, 
return to San Francisco and wait for him 
to send me a postal money order.” 

He turned to his desk, drew a blank sheet 
of paper toward him and indited a brief 
note to Mr. Hennage. 

Dear Harley P.: 

I have just made the discovery that I was 
too precipitate in paying you that fifty I owed 
you for three years. I am a financial wreck 
on a lee shore, but with millions in sight, and I 























To these men Bob explained every detail of his proposition and gave them a copy of his contract 
form and his explanatory circular attached 
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would be very grateful if you will strain your 

good nature long enough to send me a P. O. 

order for the aforesaid fifty, addressing me 

General Delivery, San Francisco. I will 

explain the transaction to you when I get back 

to San Pasqual, merely mentioning in passing 
that until you send me the fifty the prospects 
for my immediate return are, to say the least, 
somewhat vague. I never could walk very 
far in my Sunday shoes. 
Thanking you, my dear Harley, until you 
are better paid, believe me to be 
Your sincere friend, 
Robert McGraw. 

This communication Bob folded and 
sealed in an envelope. He was too preoc- 
cupied in. the folding to notice that he had 
folded two sheets of paper instead of one. 
The second sheet was a spare copy of his 
marvelous contract for the acquisition of 
desert lands, which through some accident 
had become mixed, with the printed side 
up, among some loose sheets of blank legal- 
size typewriter paper which the uncon- 
ventional Robert had purchased in the 
pursuit of his correspondence with Donna. 
His choice of letter paper was characteristic 
of Bob. He was a man who required room 
in which to operate. 

His letter sealed and stamped, Bob 
slipped it into his pocket, lifted his long legs 
to the top of his rented desk, tilted back his 
chair, lit a cigar and gave himself up to the 
contemplation of his future. Providen- 
tially, his future, as he viewed it there in 
that lonely office, waiting to see what the 
dawn would bring to him of wealth or woe, 
was sufficiently indefinite to keep his fertile 
brain actively employed until, far off in the 
city, he heard a clock booming the hour 
of six; when he yawned, closed down his 
desk, picked up his suit-case which stood, 
packed with his few poor possessions in one 
corner, and departed. 

In an all-night restaurant he ate a hur- 
ried breakfast; then, suit-case in hand, 
walked over to the capitol building. The 
capitol grounds were deserted as he strolled 
through, entered the State House and 
passed down a dim deserted corridor until 
he came to the door of the state land office. 
He had definitely located the office, the 
previous day, in order to provide against 
possible fatal delay in finding it this morn- 
ing. Apparently he was the sole applicant 
for desert lands that morning, and antici- 
pating that there would be no great rush 
to file entries he set his suit-case down in 
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the corridor, sat himself on the suit-case 
and waited for the office to open for busi- 
ness. In order to make certain that he 
would not be usurped in line, however, 
when the office opened for business, he had 
placed his suit-case directly in front of the 
door, against which he leaned his weary 
back. The door, he noticed, opened from 
within. In case it opened secretly, Mr. 
McGraw would thus fall into the surveyor- 
general’s office, and hardy, indeed, would 
be he who could dispute his claim to prior- 
ity in the line. In fact, so satisfied was he 
with this strategic position, and so tired and 
drowsy was he withal, that presently he 
relaxed his determination to remain wide 
awake. 

The first intimation that Bob received 
of this laxity came in the shape of a sharp 
dig in the ribs from the index finger of a 
young man who demanded to know why 
Mr. McGraw didn’t wake up and pay for 
his lodging. Bob turned his startled sleepy 
eyes up at the stranger. He had expected 
to confront a janitor, but his first glance 
informed him that he was mistaken. The 
individual before him evidently was a state 
employee; but for all that Bob could ad- 
vance no excuse for his free and easy action 
in assaulting him with his index finger. 
No one except the janitor or the night 
watchman had a right to such familiarity 
with Mr. McGraw’s ribs and he resented 
being told to-##ake up before he was ready. 

“You'll have to get out of my way, 
friend” the stranger informed him. 

“Not if I know it, old-timer” replied 
Bob. “I’m first in line, with orders to 
stick here and maintain my position at all 
hazards. -I’ll share the suit-case with you, 
but you mustn’t try to crush in in advance 
of me.” 

The stranger eyed him curiously. ‘I’m 
an employee of the state land office” he 
said coolly. ‘‘Please permit me to get into 
the office.” 

Bob looked at his watch. It was just 
eight o’clock, and he knew that the land 
office did not open until nine. He wondered 
who this industrious individual might be 
and what reason he had for getting down 
to work an hour beforehand; and then; 
like a bolt from the blue, The Big Idea 
flashed into Bob McGraw’s brain. 

He yawned sleepily. ‘Great snakes!” 
he said, ‘I’ve been waiting here an hour 
for you. I beg your pardon, old-timer. I 
































didn’t recognize you at first, although I 
should have known you right off by that 
little mole on your left cheek.” 

He scrambled to his feet and picked up 
his suit-case, while the stranger looked at 
him sharply. 

“Why are you here so early?” he de- 
manded. Bob McGraw would have liked 
to ask him the same question but he re- 
frained. 

“‘There’s been an inquisitive stranger in- 
vestigating the old man and—well, you 
know what a fox Carey is? At the last 
moment it didn’t seem wise to come through 
on the original program, so I came up in- 
stead. I’m used to taking chances and I’m 
going to be well paid for this.” 

Was it fancy, or did Bob really detect a 
more friendly light in the man’s eyes? He 
decided that he had not overplayed his 
hand, so, fearful that he might, he re- 
mained discreetly silent and waited for the 
door to be opened. The stranger inserted 
the key in the lock and stepped into the 
room. Bob followed him uninvited, turned 
carefully and sprung the lock on the door. 
The deputy (for such Bob guessed him to 
be) passed through a gate in the counter 
and on into an inner “office. He returned 
a moment later, pulling on his office coat. 
At the counter he paused and faced Bob. 
There was still a suspicious look in his alert 
intelligent eyes. 

Bob drew the fifty applications from his 
suit-case and passed them over the counter. 
“Hurry with them” he said. “There isn’t 
any time to lose. Did Carey tell you any- 
thing about that fellow McGraw, who filed 
on the Cottonwood lake water?” 

The deputy nodded. 

“He’s dangerous” warned Mr. McGraw. 
“He’s tumbled to the little combination 
and he’ll upset the apple-cart if you don’t 
beat him to it. He may attempt to bully 
the old man into a consolidation by threat- 
ening to mandamus your chief and force 
him to accept the filings. McGraw’s dan- 
gerous and he’s got big influence behind 
him. The old man’s worried.” 

The deputy arched his eyebrows cyn- 
ically. “Where do you come in?” he 
queried. 

Bob drew back the lapel of his coat and 
showed the butt of his automatic gun 
nestling under his left arm. 

“T’m playing a purely professional en- 
gagement, my friend. If McGraw should 
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show up here this morning it is my business 
to take care of him.” 

The deputy’s suspicions were allayed at 
last. He smiled in friendly fashion. 

“Keep him away until nine-thirty and 
there’s no danger” he said. He scooped up 
Bob’s applications and skimmed through 
them. ‘Did you bring the coin?” 

Bob placed twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars on the counter and shoved it toward 
the deputy. 

“T won’t wait for the receipts. It’s too 
risky. Make them out as fast as you can 
and I’ll call for them after the office opens.” 
He grinned knowingly. “I’m going out in 
the corridor to keep inquisitive people away 
and give you time to work.” 

“You didn’t bring the instruments of 
abandonment for the old filings—” 

“T know it. Carey has them. He'll 
probably bring them over himself later in 
the day. Too risky—getting over here so 
early. There’s a gumshoe man on his 
trail.” 

“All right” said the deputy, and has- 
tened to his desk with the bundle of appli- 
cations. Bob unlatched the door, peered 
cautiously up and down the deserted corri- 
dor, and apparently finding the coast clear 
stepped out into the hall. 

For fifteen minutes he walked up and 
down the corridor without meeting any one 
more formidable than the janitor, and 
presently the janitor, having completed the 
sweeping of the corridor, betook himself 
and his brooms elsewhere. He came back 
a few minutes later, however, and disap- 
peared in a small room at the end of the 
corridor, only to reappear again with a 
bucket of wet sawdust in his hand. 

Bob McGraw walked to the main en- 
trance of the State House and back again 
to the door of the land office. Still nobody 
came. He was approaching the main en- 
trance to the State House a second time 
when he heard an automobile chugging 
through the capitol grounds and pause out- 
side the main entrance. Half a minute 
later a man appeared at the head of the 
corridor and approached rapidly. As he 
came nearer Bob saw that he was about 
fifty years old. He wore a carefully 
trimmed imperial and a gold pince-nez and 
seemed to exude a general air of pomposity 
and power. He had glittering cold gray 
eyes and they snapped now with anger and 
apprehension as he half walked, half ran, 
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R. Benson was plowing in the 
upper forty which lay along 
the road. He had expected 
to finish the work by supper- 
time; failing that, he had 

despatched his step-son, Ernest Willins, 
who had been helping him, to the house 
with news of his late return, and wear- 
ily, in the pleasant violet twilight, was 
guiding his team from east to west, from 
west to east again, of the long field. 

Behind him the swale of upturned earth 
followed like a creeping thing. When he 
faced the west, a bar of light above the 
distant mountains made the time seem al- 
most day. When he faced the east, the 
crouched brown foot-hills were already 
obscure in shadows. From the thickest 
of the shadows, beneath the shelter of a 
rounding bluff, gleamed the home lights. 

Mr. Benson was not an over-imagina- 
tive man, but each time, as he swung his 
horses’ heads to the east, there rose up 
from him an unworded thanksgiving for 
the comfortableness of that sight. When 
a man has lived through forty-four years 
of solitude, twelve of them spent in bache- 
lor ranching, he learns the worth of com- 
fort—even of comfort with a tax upon it. 

“And not everybody has the luck I 
had” he recognized thankfully. ‘“To marry 
a wife and four children and have ’em 
turn out like mine—” 

He glanced toward the road down which 
his step-son had disappeared—and turned 
with a sharper movement to look again. 
A figure, its outlines blurred by dusk, was 
lounging against the fence regarding him. 
In spite of dusk, there was a familiar 
something about the pose, about the hulk- 
ing line of the shoulders. 

“Thought I told Ern he could go home” 
Benson wondered. 

Next instant he knew that the lounging 
figure was not Ernest. The shoulders 
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were heavier, the man a half foot taller. 
He checked his team and stared. The 
stranger, though he must have known 
himself observed, gave no sign. After a 
moment Benson dropped his lines and made 
his way heavily across the newly plowed 
earth toward the fence. In a country 
of widely scattered ranches the mere 
presence of a man on foot was a thing re- 
quiring explanation, but it was not alone 
his presence which sent a premonitory 
discomfort chilling down the rancher’s 
spine. The resemblance to his step-son, 
which had momentarily deceived him, 
grew stronger as he approached. There 
was the same tow-colored hair, the same 
square temples and 14x mouth. 

“You needn’t to be a fool’? Benson re- 
buked his agitation. “Ern hasn’t got 
the only tow head in the world.” 

None the less, he spoke with conscious 
dislike of speaking. 

“Good evening. Want anything of me?” 

“Nothing much” said the stranger. 
“T was wondering if there was any place 
round here where I could stay all night.” 
He looked down toward the lights. 

The traditions of the ranch country al- 
lowed of but one answer. Benson made 
it—haltingly. 

“Why, yes, you can come down. 
till I finish up that furrow.” 

A step away, he turned back. ‘You look- 
ing for a job? There’s a ranch up here—” 

“I’m not looking for a place to work— 
a place to hire out, anyhow” the new- 
comer defined. ‘Maybe you can tell me 
about what I am looking for, though. 
There used to be a woman named Willins 
up this creek somewhere; lived with her 
brother—her and four children.” 

Benson came back to the fence. 

“What you want with her?” he asked. 
‘“What’s your name?” he altered his ques- 
tion. 


Wait 

















From the thickest of the shadows, beneath the shelter of a rounding bluff, gleamed the home lights 
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“Mine? Willins’ said the stranger. 
“Why, I wanted—”’ 

“She thought you were dead” Benson 
said. ‘You'd been gone’’—a sudden apo- 
plexy of understanding choked the words. 

“Don’t know as she’d care much” the 
wanderer acquiesced. ‘‘So long’s I’m not, 
though, I thought I’d see if her an’ the 
children—what’s the matter with you?” 

“Wait a minute!” Benson commanded. 

He let go his hold of the wire—he had 
clung to it as a man under anesthetic 
clings to the nurse’s hand—and began to 
walk up and down in the furrow. Inside 
his brain something rang like a bell, mak- 
ing thought impossible. 

“She thought you were dead.” Noth- 
ing except the form of his first defense 
would come to him. “Everybody thought 
you were. You didn’t come back—.” 
Anger made up upon the words and mas- 
tered them. “And now, by God, you 
shan’t come back! You’ve got to get 
out! You’ve got—” 

“T ain’t going to sponge off of her’’ the 
new-comer denied indignantly. “Anyhow, 
what you got to say about it?” 

“T married her’ Benson said. He 
stopped in his tramping. “She thought 
you'd died and left her a widow. We 
been married—”’ 

“Hold on!” the other protested in his turn. 

He turned his back and, hands in pock- 
ets, stared out at the darkened hills. Ben- 
son stood watching him. He had come 
back to his place by the fence, but he 
moved again after a moment and put a 
post and twice a safe arm’s length of 
wire between himself and this reémbodied 
ghost. It would be so easy—so easy 
except only for fear and conscience and 
inherited legality—to lean forward and 
let his fingers meet round the thick throat— 
another idea scarcely less repulsive crawled 
into mind. 

“Look here!’ he demanded, hushing 
his voice against the hills. ‘Look here, 
what'll you take to get out?” 

The man addressed spun round with 
surprising readiness. He looked into Ben- 
son’s drawn face and laughed. ‘What’s 
it worth?” he asked. 

The husband’s hands tightened at his 
sides. “If you'll get out—get out and 
stay out and keep still—”’ 

“Til keep still, all right” the stranger 
assured him. The spring of his amusement 











seemed about to overflow again into laughter, 
but he checked himself. “No use making 
me an offer right now. I got to have 
time to think it over. An’ besides, where 
do I eat? If I got to get along any fur- 
ther tonight—” 

For an instant the immediate problem 
forced its fellow out of Benson’s mind. 
To let the man, with that name, with that 
look of Ernest upon him, go on to any 
neighboring ranch was impossible. To risk 
taking him to one of the shelters near the 
house— 

“There’s a shed down by the creek you 
can sleep in” he decided. “T’ll bring you 
something to eat. Only I tell you right 
now, you try to sneak up to the house or 
to get a sight of *em—”’ 

“Why, what’d I want to for?” the re- 
turned Willins questioned in frank amaze- 
ment. 

With foot and hand he separated the 
wires of the fence, and Benson, stooping, 
let himself through. Together they paced 
off the road toward the ranch-house. 
To the owner of the house there wove, 
through all the fabric of his confusion, 
one thread of comfort; at least, it was 
too dark for the family within to see 
and question him concerning his companion. 

They made a wide detour before the 
lights were reached, crossed two fields, 
and came to the chosen shed. 

“Here’s where you stay tonight” Ben- 
son pointed out. “I'll take you into 
town in the morning. You stay inside.” 

“Sure” the stranger acquiesced. He 
stepped under the low roof and emerged 
again. “Nice-smelling _ place! Say, 
there’s one thing. You just remember 
I didn’t ask you to do anything for me. 
You remember that!” 

“T’ll remember” Benson said wearily. 
He was no longer angry; he would have 
given much for an emotion as stimulating 
as anger. Instead, as he turned away, 
he was only heavily depressed—lonely, 
as though set in the heart of solitude. 

“Anyhow, it’s safe enough” he tried 
speciously to comfort his loneliness. “If 
he gets paid to stay away, he’ll stay.” 

But even while he formulated the com- 
fort he knew that it was specious. Un- 
derneath it one miserable repetition tolled 
like a bell. 

“But he’s her husband. Away or here, 
he’s her husband. If she knew—” 
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He had been wholly absorbed at first 
in disposing of the stranger. Now, as he 
plodded toward the house, fear and con- 
science together set up their cry. 

“Tf she knew! If it should ever come 
out!” 

It had been his wife’s rectitude, her in- 
convenient, unswerving honesty of pur- 
pose, which before their marriage had 
first attracted his admiration. Where 
Mrs. Benson saw the path of right-doing, 
there walked she, though hot plowshares 
lined the way. That there would be any 
swerving her if she knew the truth, any 
leading her through fear, or dread, or de- 
sire to a share in his unholy bargain— 
Benson’s lips set tight. 

“She ain’t going back to him—not 
while I know it!” He raised his face to 
the blue-black sky. “Look at the way 
he treated her!” he prayed from the depths 
of his honest soul. “She’s got a right to 
some chance.” 

But for all his assertion he knew himself 
unconvinced. ‘Whom God has joined!” 
The invincible phrase confronted him. 

He paused a little on the back steps, 
his hand upon the knob, to smooth his 
features. Within the kitchen his four 
step-children were laughing and quarrel- 
ing around the partly cleared supper 
table. At the farther end of the room 
Mrs. Benson was setting bread. She 
partly withdrew her hands from their 
floury occupation to turn round toward him. 

“Pretty late.” Her tone changed. ‘“Cal- 
Lily, you get your pa’s supper out 
the oven. Ernie, you’n Min stop that 
racket. Light the lamp in the other room 
if you want.” 

Benson sat down in his waiting place. 
Calla Lily, having placed the supper, had 
vanished in obedience to raised eyebrows, 
and the room was quiet. Mrs. Benson 
finished her bread-setting and crossed to 
a seat opposite the late arrival. She sat 
with her hands in her lap, her eyes upon 
the pattern of the table oil-cloth, and 
Benson, not for the first time, blessed her 
gift of comfortable silence. For himself, 


he dared not speak. The impulse toward 
confidence was so strong upon him that he 
dared not open his lips. 

“I’ve got so used to telling her every- 
thing” he recognized _inwardly. 
I’d do without her—” 

The imminence of the peril appalled 
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him. He choked over his forkful of 
fried potatoes and put it down untouched. 

“T got to go back to the stable a minute” 
he explained his rising. ‘There’s some 
harness—.” He let the excuse trail off 
unfinished. 

Outside, in the shed which served as a 
store-room, he foraged stealthily among 
the supplies. Two quilts from the herd- 
er’s winter roll, a can of corned beef, a 
can of tomatoes— 

“That’s got to do for him’ he decided. 

He laid down his burden to step back 
and put his head into the kitchen. 

“You go to bed when you get ready” 
he commanded. “I’m going to be gone 
awhile.” 

The returned prodigal he found sitting 
outside the shed, his back against one 
of the supporting posts, philosophically 
patient. 

“Might ’a brought me a lantern” he 
commented as he observed his supplies. 
“Say, don’t I get any bread? Molly used 
to make—” 

“Don’t you talk about her’ 
son under his breath. 

The other looked at him through the 
starlit gloom. “Oh, all right!’ he agreed 
mirthfully. Then he sobered. ‘“There’s 
another thing; you won’t believe mé now, 
but maybe you will after while. I’m glad 


’ 


said Ben- 


you married her. Honest I am! She’d 
ought to have a good man. If I wasn’t 


broke, I wouldn’t touch a cent from you.” 
He ruminated for a little. “Tell you 
what T’ll do! You lend me fifty dollars 
and when I get a job I'll send it back 
to you.” 

“You can keep it!”’ Benson said with 
passion. “All I want’s never to see you 
or hear of you—” 

“You'll hear from me once” the inter- 
loper affirmed. His merriment returned 
upon him. “Guess you won’t mind that 
time”’ he prophesied. 

For a long time after he had left the man 
and had rescued his forgotten team from 
the furrow, Benson tramped up and down 
in the stubbly field outside the house. He 
would have liked to tramp there till morn- 
ing, a visible guard against the threatening 
danger, but the certainty that Mrs. Benson 
would be waiting for him drew him inside 
presently. It was a relief not to find her 
in the kitchen; it was less of a relief that, 
when he had mounted to their upstairs 
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bedroom, he should discover her, seated, 
ready for bed, by the window, looking 
out into the night. She must, Benson 
realized, have been a witness to his hour 
of irresolute pacing, but she made no com- 
ment on it; and for himself, his mind was 
too full of conflict to permit of speech. 

Once in bed, he lay staring into the dark, 
trying to think—achieving only a con- 
fused medley of impressions and a mount- 
ing sense of guilt. Even when he did 
sleep, it was to dream and start awake 
and doze off to dream again. When, at 
last, at one of his wakings, he perceived 
the gray of approaching dawn in the 
room, he sat up cautiously in bed and put 
out his feet upon the floor. 

He had moved noiselessly, but as he 
rose to his full height Mrs. Benson spoke 
spoke with the clear, weary voice of one 
long awake. 

“What’s wrong, Walt?” 

“Nothing. Thought I’d get up” Ben- 
son mumbled. 

“Want your breakfast early?” 

“‘No!”’ said Benson, in a sudden rage of 
irritation. 

She was silent after that. He hurried 
into his clothes and went downstairs and 
to the stable. There was a saddle there. 
He threw it across his shoulders, gathered 
up blanket and bridle, and started toward 
the shed. It had occurred to him that he 
could catch up a horse from the creek pas- 
ture and send the stranger, with a check 
for company, on horseback into town, he 
himself returning to the house to shield 
his recent aberrations behind a plea of 
headache or toothache or indigestion. 

“And if he wants to steal the horse and 
saddle,” Benson ruminated, “wish he 
would! That’d stop him coming back 
for awhile.” 

He found his old man of the sea still 
asleep, the tight-drawn quilt disclosing 
only an edge of tow hair. He deposited 
his burden without awakening the sleeper 
and went down to the pasture. When 
he returned, the prospective rider was 
sitting up, sleepily examining the saddle. 
By daylight he was not, Benson observed 
grudgingly, so evil-looking a conspirator 
as his deeds deserved. And the glance he 
turned upon his host was compound of 
mirth and shame. 





“T’m getting you out pretty early. 
Ain’t going in with me? Well—” 
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“I’m giving you a check” Benson said. 
He turned his back upon the speaker and 
stooped to draw up the girths. “You 
take it to the bank and they’ll cash it 
for you. Then you take the horse to the 
stable—”’ 

He broke off the sentence. An instinct 
had warned him to raise his head. And 
across the horse’s back he saw his wife, 
walking swiftly through the close-cut 
stubble toward the shed. She was al- 
ready so near that he dared not risk a 
warning. He had barely time to round 
the end of the building and intercept 
her. 

“Molly!” he challenged. 

She stopped, looking past him. “Walt,” 
she questioned, “who you got in that 
shed?” Into his appalled silence she shot 
her second question. “Walt, it’s some- 
thing about Ernie? He’s been doin’ some- 
thing—” 

“There ain’t anybody there” Benson 
denied. 

“There’s something wrong, though. I 
know there is. An’ it’s about me or the 
children.” She returned abruptly to her 
earlier interrogation. ‘There ain’t any- 
thing in the shed? Well—all right; if 
you say there ain’t, there ain’t.” And 
then, before Benson’s gasp of relief could 
complete itself, ‘And so long’s it’s empty, 
it won’t do any hurt—” she had stepped 
swiftly forward to the open front of the 
building. 

It seemed to Benson that he stood a 
long time waiting after her movement. 
Really, he followed so precipitately that 
the two within had not yet stirred from 
their first motionless surprise. They were 
looking at each other, the man sheepish- 
ly, the woman with a collected scorn of 
which Benson had not known her capable. 

“Well?” she said at length. 

The stranger hesitated—spoke sulkily. 
“T never wanted anything of him. I 
asked about you an’ the kids—” He 
slouched toward the entrance of the shed 
and stood fingering the half-adjusted sad- 
dle. “If you’d give me what you said 
you would—”’ he suggested to Benson in 
swift aside. 

But Mrs. Benson was alert for asides, 
“Don’t you give him anything, Walt— 
not any money. If he wants to stay 
round an’ help on the ranch awhile, till 
he finds something to do—”’ 











Benson raised his head suddenly to look at the interloper. ‘You get out!’’ he said tersely 
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“ What!’ said Benson aghast. 

“That’s for you to say. All I meant 
was, I don’t mind having him round any 
more’n any other hired man. Even if he 
was Willins’ brother—” 

Benson raised his head suddenly to 
look at the interloper. 

“You get out!” he said tersely. 

He stood watching the precipitate 
retreat, his face averted. The muscles 
of his throat and mouth were working 
so that he dared not trust himself to 
speak. 

“You needn’t to haye hid him, Walt” 
his wife’s voice reproached him from be- 
hind. “If you’d told me—” 

‘“He—said—”’ Benson began. He broke 
off and tried again. ‘He looked like Ern— 
and I asked him his name—” 

Mrs. Benson came closer to him in a 
quick, involuntary movement of under- 
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standing. “You thought it was Willins? 
But Walt, if it had been—” 

“T thought,” Benson explained diffi- 
cultly, “I thought he was alive. And I 
knew, him being your husband—” his 
voice wavered. The horror of the night 
was hard upon him again. “I wasn’t 
going to have you going back to him. I 
thought if I could get him to leave—” 

Mrs. Benson turned suddenly to face 
him. 

“You needn’t to worry’? she directed 


crisply. “I guess Ern Willins won’t be 
comin’ back—not where he is. An’ if 
he did—.” She paused. Across her 


throat and up toward her forehead Ben- 
son saw the sweep of unaccustomed color. 
“Even if he did, a woman can get married 
all she wants, Walt—lots of ’em do—but 
she never, all her life, finds but one /us- 
band—an’ mine wasn’t Willins.” 


BLINDLY 


By LILLIAN H. BAILEY 


I love thee blindly if I love at all; 

I could not mark a slow change on thy face, 
I could not know should any ill befall 

To that I am by favor of thy grace. 
I am so blind I shall not know the day 


Shouldst thou exile me from this holy place 


And with those splendid eyes see common clay— 


With reaching hands ’tis love alone I trace. 


And like the blind my love reads line by line, 
I follow trustingly, led by thy hand; 
The world to thee so fair, that world is mine, 


Its marv’lous scenes I keep and understand; 
And shouldst thou say I am no longer dear, 


I would be deaf as well; I could not hear. 
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THE CAVE OF 
CAPTAIN JACK 


By RUFUS STEELE 
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Yuh-yuh, yuh- 


os UH-yuh, yuh-yuh! 
yuh!” 


When the Klamath river emerges 
from that wonderful balm-of-Gilead grove 
at Klamath Hot Springs, wherein its mat- 
ing with Shovel creek occurs, it dashes in 
bridal whiteness down a_ succession of 
rapids and comes almost to a pause before 
a great shallow cave in the basaltic bluff, 
as if waiting for some water-god to come 
forth with the nuptial blessing. I had 
never seen the god; in fact, in five summers 
of fishing I had never seen anything in 
the cave except a white ghost of a cow. 

“Yuh-yuh, yuh-yuh!” 

When the shout sounded for the third 
time I let go the rod and the prospect of a 
four-pound rainbow and scrambled up the 
bluff. Under the eaves of the open cavern 
stood a solitary figure known to many 
Klamath fishermen. It was the figure of 
Tom, patriarch and almost last survivor 
of the great days of the Shasta tribe. He 
had not called me; he had been unaware 
that a curious rodsman, not content with 
stealing his big trout, was ready to spy 
upon him while he gave the cry of his 
people in this temple of memories. 

When he saw me I had the magic talis- 
man ready. He tried it against the exact- 
ing corners of his pocket. It fitted. We 
were brothers, and the doors of communion 
swung ajar. With a minimum of words 
and a maximum of gestures the informa- 
tion was conveyed that this rock-walled 
lair had been refuge, winter home and house 
of worship to Tom’s people. 

“Long tam ’go, here make dance to 
God” he said, and I understood why the 
ceiling and walls were so black that they 
suggested a curious geological variation. 
Smoke! Ten thousand fires had left their 


mark, fires that blazed and smoldered, 
with the cave mouth stopped with brush, 
while the braves danced and swung them- 





selves in the stifling atmosphere until the 
sweat streamed from their naked bodies 
and the kindred purposes of religion and 
sanitation were served. Indeed the warm- 
ing-up process began outside the cave, in 
the hot spring in the tule mud where the 
Indians were accustomed to wallow and 
start an exudation of fleshly ills through 
the pores generations before the Hudson 
Bay Company’s trappers ‘‘disccvered”’ the 
mud bath about 1830 and there baked out 
the rheumatism that besets their kind. 
Old Tom said the mud spring prepared 
his tribesmen for the dance over the fire 
in a sweat-house such as no other Indians 
ever possessed. 

“Did Captain Jack and his band of 
Modocs ever come this far down the river?” 

Tom did not answer immediately. He 
leaned on his stick and his mouth twitched. 
His eyes changed like the eyes of a man 
seeing terrible visions. We went outside 
and with the stick Tom raked up many 
an arrowhead of flint. The ground seemed 
almost to have been planted with them. 
Tom pointed to the ragged battlements 
of the cliff a sheer hundred feet above the 
mouth of the cave. 

“Captain Jack and Modocs up there. 
My people come out. Arrows come down 
like rain. Come down on braves; come 
down on squaws. Then Modocs come 
down and tie children on ponies and take 
north to sell to Warm Springs Indians. 
Many boys, many girls.” 

The marvelous rod that Daddy Crista- 
doro gave me got no more exercising that 
day, but my creel was filled to overflowing 
with the history and the romance of that 
huge gash in the cliff sometimes called 
the cave of Captain Jack, though he figures 
not as its owner but as its devil. 


The Shastas were a peaceful tribe liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the mountain that 
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bears their name. The Klamath river 
was north of their customary range. But 
the Klamath’s reputation spread far. It 
was the river of the big fish. In October 
its banks were crowded with a run of sil- 
ver-sided salmon; more tempting. still, 
at all seasons of the year its waters teemed 
with the big trout that are now termed 
rainbows. They were of excellent flavor; 
they cured perfectly when split and hung 
in the warm sunshine; they were so numer- 
ous that the squaws, assisted by the pa- 
pooses and the dogs, could take an abun- 
dant supply. An increasing company of 
the Shastas made regular visits to the 
river. At length they came to spend the 
winter there, and the great open 
cave in the high bluff almost oppo- 
site Klamath Hot Springs became 
the refuge as soon as snow whitened 
the ground. 

There was little to fear. The 
Klamath Indians were friendly; 
their river being more than suffi- 
cient for their needs, they cheerfully 
shared it. 

Around Lower Klamath lake and 
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The Klamath river comes almost to a pause before a great shallow cave in the basaltic bluff 


along Lost river, at the extreme northeastern 
frontier of California, ranged the Modocs. 
They were fighters. They spoke the lan- 
guage of the Klamaths and it is thought 
they once formed a part of that tribe, 
though the Klamaths of half a century ago 
regarded them as enemies. The Modocs 
were aggressive, formed no alliances and 
were never at peace with their neighbors. 
They were skilful at making huts of logs 
plastered over with clay. Their women 
were expert at basket weaving and cradle- 
making. The men were indifferent farm- 
ers and poor stock-raisers—they never had 
as many horses as they wanted to carry 
on their wars, both with other Indian 
tribes and with the whites. 

The tribes of the Columbia had 
ponies to trade. They were insist- 
ent, however, upon the kind of coin 
in which they were to be paid. 
They wanted slaves, and in time the 
Modocs came to war regularly upon 
their neighbors for the purpose of 
obtaining children—especially girls 
—with which to buy more horses 
from the Columbia river tribes. 

































































One winter’s morning the company of 
Shastas living in the big cave slept late. 
The cave had been turned into a sweat- 
house the night before, and afterward its 
denizens slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
There were no guards, no sentries. The 
lines of drying fish hung higher than a 
coyote could leap. Fish was all their 
peaceful river ever brought them; though 
assuredly it flowed straight out of the land 
of the war-loving Modocs, the Modocs 
never came. 

The cave-dwellers awakened. They 
poured out into the sunshine. Some ran 
to the river to drink, perhaps to refresh 
their still tired bodies. ‘The women showed 
a first concern for the twisted grass lines 
of trout in process of curing. Suddenly 
out of the bright sky there came a 
perfect hail of arrows. Some of the 
women fell dead; some of the men 
sank mortally wounded. Only the 
startled children seemed to have 
escaped the shower of destruction. 
The primitive cry of alarm sent 
all scurrying toward the friendly 
cave. The elders were allowed to 


It was the figure of Tom, patriarch and almost last survivor of the great days of the Shasta tribe 
















reach it, but not the children—not any of 
the girls. 

From the top of the cliff Captain Jack 
and his now yelling band of Modocs kept 
the arrows flying down in warning to the 
Shastas that they were not to leave the 
cave. From behind bushes close to the 
mouth of the cave darted other Modocs 
among the children. At a little distance, 
behind the gooseberry clumps, ponies were 
waiting. The screaming children were 
dragged to the horses, were hastily tied to 
their backs, and the kidnapers swept up 
the valley to the trail that led to the top 
of the bluff. When the outraged Shastas 
dared to leave the cave it was to hold the 
ceremony of mourning. 

The Shastas did not desert their cave. 
Another winter found them at their 
fishing with the rocky roof above 
their heads. Now there was some 
provision against attack. It was 
needed. Captain Jack and his 
Modocs came again—they wanted 
more horses from the Columbia 
tribes and they must have more 
children—they must have girls—to 
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trade into slavery for the ponies. When a 
volley of arrows fell from the cliff rim an- 
other volley ascended to it. The waiting 
child-snatchers found their work less easy 
than before and several of them rushed 
only to death. That day a crop of the 
arrowheads now so plentiful on the cliff and 
on the flat was sown. 

The Modocs came again and again, and 
though they seldom went back to Lost 
river empty-handed, the Shastas made 
them pay an increasing price for their 
captives. At length a young Shasta brave 
leaped in front of Captain Jack and by 
his eloquence was able to make some sort 
of verbal treaty with the Modoc leader. 
That the treaty was not violated was per- 
haps due in no small measure to the fact 
that the Shastas had found a certain Spar- 
tan method of cheating the Modocs of 
their prizes when there seemed no way of 
saving the children, and to the further 
fact that Captain Jack was soon to be en- 
tangled in those wars with the whites that 
ended with his death. 

The decimation of the Modocs by the 
white settlers, to whom they were always 
hostile, began in 1850. Two years later 
they massacred a number of whites and the 
settlers retaliated. In 1864 the Modocs 
by treaty went upon the Klamath reser- 
vation. Captain Jack twice led them off 
the reservation and it was in November, 
1872, that troops, sent out to bring them 
back, began the final Modoc war with a 
night attack on Captain Jack’s camp. 
The Indians took refuge in the lava beds. 
A wave of sympathy favoring the savages 
swept over the country. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in his Brooklyn pulpit, prayed 
for “that poor, persecuted people 
whose long pent-up wrongs have 
driven them to acts of violence and 
diabolical murder.” It was on April 
11, 1873, that a peace commission 
consisting of General Canby, 
Rev. Mr. Thomas and Indian 
Agent Meacham met Captain 
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Jack and several of his head men in a 
conference. Jack dictated terms which 
General Canby was forced to refuse. 
Thereupon Captain Jack drew his revolver 
and shot General Canby dead. At the 
same moment Thomas was killed and 
Meacham wounded. After two months of 
war the Modocs were forced to surrender 
and Captain Jack was hanged for the 
murder of the general. 


“Who made the speech that caused 
Captain Jack to quit stealing the chil- 
dren?” 

Old Tom took off his hat and then his 
coat. He climbed to the top of a rock and 
when he faced about he was another man. 
Rather he was a boy again, and the im- 
passioned oration that came from his 
lips, interpolated with many gestures, 
could not fail to move even a man who knew 
no word of the Shasta tongue. Probably 
Tom never served his people as he served 
them on that day of his youth when he 
talked back to the despoiler of the cave. 

“You come ’long.” I followed while 
old Tom led across the river bridge and then 
up Shovel creek past the hatchery pool 
beloved of fishermen to where a peak of 
loose stones—perfect paving blocks they 
are—is forever sliding down. 

“Bury heaps and heaps Indians here” 
the old man said. 

I knew it was a burying ground. I had 
seen the white pile of skulls by a stump, 
skulls turned out by the men taking out 
ready paving blocks to make a swimming 
pool down at the hotel. Tom lifted two 
of the skulls. Their size indicated that they 
were the skulls of children. Tom pointed. 

The frontal of each was cracked. 


\ “The rocks bust ’em” I volun- 
¥ teered. 





The old Indian made a gesture of 
negation. 

“Mebbe not” he said. ‘“Mebbe 
my people bust ’em to save from 
Captain Jack.” 






































While Madame Bernhardt was bowing her acknowledgments a prisoner, striped like the rest, ascended the stage 

















THE STAR AND 


THE STRIPES @ 
When Bernhardt Played to oS 
-a Prison House=- 
By Register2 25365 





HE great dramatic star of France has shed her lustre in many places and on all 

i classes of people. The ladder of variety seemed to have been scaled to the very 

top. Yet it remained for this veteran artist of the stage to fill her cup of 
remarkable experiences to overflowing, by appearing before such an audience as she 
had never before seen, present- 
ing to one of the strangest and 
most unusual concourses of 
spectators that intense little 
drama, “Une Nuit de Noel sous 
la Terreur.” 

San Quentin is one of Cali- 
fornia’s state prisons, situated 
on the shores of San Francisco 
bay. There, on Washington’s 
birthday of this year, Madame 
Bernhardt gave a complimen- 
tary performance to more than 
two thousand striped prison- 
ers of the state. A rude yet 
adequate open-air stage had 
been erected by the prisoners in 
the prison yard. Upon this 
stage the great actress played 








The prisoner read an admirable 569 ° The divine Sarah was visibly 
address in purest French moved by the experience 

















for an hour, as never before, “Marion, 
the Vivandiere.” The brilliant tricolor 
of France, which the prisoners had liberally 
displayed in honor of Madame Bernhardt, 
shone in vivid contrast to the dull, 
dispiriting uniforms of black and white, 
which formed a billowy and foreboding 
background to the scene. In that strange 
audience were men convicted of every 
crime. Five of them were condemned to 
death. Twenty-nine were women. When 
Madame Bernhardt appeared, the orchestra, 
consisting of thirty striped musicians, struck 
up the inspiring strains of the ‘“Marseil- 
laise,”’ and with one accord, without pre- 
arrangement, the entire audience arose and 
uncovered in respect to the artist and to her 
country’s national hymn. 

Great applause greeted the end of the 
scene which seemed to have flowed as from 
a fountain of eternal youth. While Madame 
Bernhardt was bowing her acknowledg- 
ments, a prisoner, striped like the rest, 
ascended the stage. On behalf of his fel- 
lows he made an admirable address in 
purest French. Madame Bernhardt, much 
moved by the touching references, warmly 
thanked the spokesman when he concluded. 
Translated, the address was as follows: 
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“For an hour, through your art, these stone walls have faded away and we have been at iiberty”’ 








To Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
at San Quentin, California. 
Madame: 

In this life most of us, outside as well as 
inside of prison walls, are prisoners, prison- 
ers at least of our surroundings. Only at 
rare intervals is it given to any of us to be 
entirely free. For those physically con- 
fined within frowning ramparts, behind 
formidable iron bars, such moments, now 
and forever in the future, are likely to be 
exceedingly far apart. 

But today, for an hour, these stone walls 
have faded away. For an hour through 
your wondrous personality and entrancing 
art we have been, in soul and in mind, at 
perfect liberty—captive only of that re- 
markable force and fire which have made 
men call you divine. For an hour we have 
been free, and at large, in universal com- 
munion with the spirit of human greatness, 
which is, after all, the strongest foundation 
of our beliefs in immortality. Such great- 
ness was not made ever completely to pass 
away. 

Nor is this moment of liberty but a 
temporary illusion. Its remembrance will 
endure. Memory will frequently recall it, 
and its inspiration will often serve to 






































In that strange audience of more than two thousand striped figures were men convicted of every crime 


release us from the pressing, grinding worries 
of the day. 

Most of us have never before been ac- 
corded the distinction of seeing you, or 
of enjoying your incomparable art. We 
have regarded you from afar as the dramatic 
star of all earth’s first magnitude, crowned 
with the laurels of imperial success, to 
whose grace and genius continents have been 
willing subjects. The ideas we have en- 
tertained have this hour been more than 
confirmed. 

We extend to you our grateful thanks for 
the glories and splendors of art, which your 
favor has granted us to enjoy, as well as 
for the womanly graciousness and con- 
sideration which have impelled you to 
bring such radiant pleasure and enjoyment 
to the unfortunate—to the outcasts and 
victims of life’s turning fates. 

We thank you also for your selection of 
the play—not only because of its intrinsic 
beauty and art, but also because it power- 
fully exalts a humanity, and the kinship 
of human souls, which knows no limitation 
of party, faction or politics. We thank you 
especially in that you have seen fit to 
present to us the work of the genius of 
your son—in which we see not only your 


tribute of a mother’s love and thoughts, 
but also the reflection, perhaps, in your 
heart that we, too, have mothers who hold 
us dear, to whom our love goes out, and who 
may once have seen in us their hope and 
their pride. We pray that for you and for 
him there may be many years of mutual 
joy and content. 

We beg also through you, Madame, to 
express to your support, to your capable 
company and management, our warm 
appreciation of their kindness and ability. 

And when your thoughts shall hereafter 
turn to this land of the setting sun, for us 
made brighter today by your good-will, 
we trust that these few words of sincere 
admiration and of gratitude may serve to 
recall to you this hour—perhaps of all in 
your great experience most strange and 
most striking—an hour in grim and for- 
bidding environment forgotten by us for 
the moment in your greatness, an hour in 
which you have made this vast multitude 
of unhappy men happier, the lines of their 
lives brighter, their hearts lighter—by your 
presence with them today. 

ALL THE 
San Quentin, California, 
February 22, 1913. 
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The late Joaquin Miller and an autograph stanza of ‘‘The Fortunate Isles.”’ 


HEN, after stirring frontier experi- 

W ences, Joaquin Miller was ap- 
pointed judge of the new county 

of Grant, in Oregon, he began jotting down 
his poetical impressions. An eagle from 
the soaring summit of Strawberry Butte 
furnished him with a goosequill pen for the 
writing which was never readily readable 
except to graduates of the Horace Greeley 
composing room. Some thirty years later, 
Eugene Field, in answer to a letter from 
Miller, sent him three columns filled with 
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words and labeled: “‘ My three best guesses. 
Please mark and return the column in 
which I have come closest to your letter.” 
In 1868 Miller took an old style wedge 
gripsack stuffed with his illegible manu- 
script to Portland, and selected from it 
enough to make a little paper-covered book 
of fifty-four pages. This was printed in 
Portland and was Miller’s first-born book. 
A copy of the volume, forerunner of “Songs 
of the Sierras,” is treasured in the vaults 
of the Oregon Historical Society. 



































HEN Tom Leland began to make 

W money with his real estate invest- 
ments everyone that knew him 

was glad. Tom was past forty and for most 


of his life he had been looked on as a 
good-natured and philosophical failure. It 


was characteristic of Tom to say when 
people congratulated him: ‘Oh, what’s 


the difference? 
I was before.”’ 


I’m not any happier than 


It was thought, of course, that Tom 
would marry now. 

But he didn’t. 

He did buy a house for himself, though, 


and as housekeeper he installed one of his 
cousins, a motherly widow. 

He used to like to have his friends come 
whenever they pleased. 

And no one was more welcome than Jack 
Burns. They were of about the same age 
and they had been intimate as far back as 
they could remember. Jack had been un- 
successful, too. People still shook their 


heads over him. 

Jack and his wife didn’t get on very well. 
Often, of an evening, he would steal away 
and pass a couple of hours in front of Tom’s 
big open fire. 

They would sit together and smoke. 

Sometimes they wouldn’t speak for hours. 














One night after a long silence Tom burst 


out: 

Jack went on smoking. 
“T’ve no objection.” 

“I’m going to leave you five thousand 
dollars.” 

Jack sat up straight. 


“Say, Jack, I’m going to make a will.” 
Finally he said: 


“The deuce you 


are!” 
Tom smiled. He gazed intently at his 
pipe. “Jack, I’m going to tell you some- 


thing. I’ve 
this world.” 

“Get out!” said Jack, 
between his teeth. 

“T’ve had some little twinges.”’ 

‘Twinges? Where?” Jack asked resent- 
fully. 

With his pipe Tom lightly indicated his 
heart. 

“What of it? 
It’s indigestion. 
much.” 

Tom shook his head. ‘‘My mother died 
of heart failure. It’s in the family. I’m 
like my mother’s folks. I’ve always thought 
I should die pretty early. Not that I mind 
very much,” he went on. “I’m ready to 
go when the time comes.” 

“You're morbid” said Jack. But he was 
really impressed. He knew that Tom was 


a notion that I’m not long for 


gripping his pipe 


I often have twinges there. 
You’ve been eating too 
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not morbid. Besides, he was thinking of 
that five thousand dollars. He might 
have it within a year. It would come in 
handy. 


Jack had an impulse to rise from his seat. 
“Say, you better go to bed”’ he said. “Vou 
need sleep. I guess you’re worn out with 
all that business you’ve been putting through 
lately. Why don’t you take a few weeks off 
and run down to Bermuda?” 

Tom laughed and shook his head. 
take the time!” he replied genially. 


“Can't 


The two friends never referred to this talk. 
For months they saw each other as usual. 

Jack observed that Tom did not look 
well. But he said nothing. He knew that 
Tom hated to be interfered with. Besides, 
Tom could take care of himself. He was 
probably doctoring. 

One day Jack’s wife said: 
looks as if he might have heart trouble.’ 
She didn’t like Tom very well, first, because 
Jack was so fond of him, and then because 
he was so much more successful than Jack. 
She had a suspicion that Jack used to talk 
about her to Tom. 

Jack was startled by the remark. He 
was tempted to tell his wife of the conversa- 
tion of some months before. But he de- 
cided not to say anything. At home he had 
the habit of hiding things. 

‘‘Nonsense” he said. ‘‘He’s all right.” 

Jack watched Tom more carefully. Yes, 
there was a very noticeable pallor in Tom’s 
face. And Tom walked and looked like 
an invalid. 


“Tom Leland 


’ 


At any moment, Jack reflected, Tom 
might go! 
Then he would get the five thousand 


dollars. 


Before a year passed Tom Leland was 
known to be a sick man. His friends kept 
urging him to take a vacation. But he re- 
fused. ‘‘Doctor Sanders can take care of 
me all right” he said. ‘Besides, all I need 
is quiet.” 

He did less and less business. Most of 
the time he stayed at home. He enjoyed 
having Jack drop in of an evening. “It 
rests me to see you around, Jack” he said 
with a smile. “I don’t have to exert my- 


self. And another thing,” he went on, ‘‘this 


sickness of mine has taught me the value 
of health. 
care of myself. 


I never used to know how to take 
It’s a funny thing to say, 
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but since I’ve been sick I’ve certainly en- 
joyed better health than I did before.” 

Jack began to laugh, somewhat boister- 
ously and mirthlessly. 

“Tt’s a fact” Tom insisted. “Of course, 
those weak spells are bad. But between the 
spells I feel great. I suppose it’s because 
I lead such a regular life.” 

“That’s fine” said Jack. 

When Jack went home that night he said 
to his wife: ‘“‘Tom Leland is getting to be 
a regular hypochondriac. He thinks of 
nothing but his health. I believe he’ll live 
to be a hundred.” 

“You don’t want him to die, do you?” 
said his wife, who loved to argue with her 
husband. 

“Of course I don’t”? Jack snapped. 

“You needn’t be so disagreeable about 
it!’ said his wife, with injury in her tone. 

Jack didn’t go to see Tom for three nights. 
Then all Tom said was: “I missed you, old 
chap. I suppose you’ve been busy.” 

They talked even less than usual. When 
Jack started to go home Tom looked at him 
solicitously. ‘Something on your mind?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, no, nothing in particular’ Jack 
said with a frown. 


One night when the two men were sitting 
in front of the fire Tom said: ‘Jack, do you 
know I believe my sickness has been the 
greatest blessing of my life?” 

Jack frowned slightly. ‘“‘Why so?” 

“Because it has made me realize more 
than I ever did before how much goodness 
there is in the world.” 

Jack said: ‘You always were an optimist.”’ 

“Well, I’m getting to be a bigger one 
every day. By Jove, I think people are 
great. They’re always doing fine things 
for me.” 

As Jack walked home he said to himself: 
“Gee, I’m getting tired of this sort of thing. 
Why should I hang around him all the time? 
I’m not his servant. Besides, he can get 
along without me. He doesn’t care whether 
I come or not.” Then his thoughts faded 
away into a vague resentment. ‘What luck 
I’ve had!” he said to himself. 

During the next few months the friends 
saw much less of each other than they had 
done for years. Meanwhile Tom seemed 
to grow better, as Jack noticed. His eyes 
were brighter and his face took on a healthier 
hue. 























The Bequest: 


At sight of Tom in the street Jack would 
frown. Whenever, without being seen, he 
could get away he would dodge out of sight. 

But he still went to Tom’s house occasion- 
ally. The evenings, however, had ceased to 
be agreeable to Jack. The long silences, 
once so peaceful and happy, were disconcert- 
ing now. 

The truth was that Jack could scarcely 
keep from expressing his dislike of Tom. 

One night as Jack walked away from the 
house he said to himself: ‘I’ve a good mind 
never to go back there again. He must 
think I have very little use for my time. And 
just because he has money, too! He’s 
mighty clever with his money, getting every- 
thing he can out of it and holding on to it 
likea miser. Five thousand dollars! That’s 
a fine way to do an old friend a good turn 
and get credit. Gee, I bet he’ll live to be a 
hundred. I can see him now, riding in a 
carriage to my funeral.” 

But in spite of his bitterness Jack still 
called on Tom and Tom always welcomed 
him. If Jack had been more observing he 
might have noticed every now and then a 
puzzled look on Tom’s face. 


One day Tom was found dead in bed. 

The 1ews went to Jack’s house on the 
telephone. Jack’s wife received it. She 
rushed into the dining room to make the 
announcement. 

Jack sat motionless, as if stunned. ‘Well, 
well” he said at last. ‘‘Well, well. So it’s 
got him.” In his voice there was awe. 

“Do you suppose he’s left you anything?” 
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his wife asked eagerly, as if the question 
had just entered her head. 

“Bah!” said Jack reprovingly, 
walked away. 

At the funeral Jack was a conspicuous 
figure. He showed a good deal of feeling. 

On the way home Jack and his wife rode ~ 
with two old friends, Walter Ford, a lawyer, 
and his wife. 

“Well, the old boy made a very sensible 
will” said Ford briskly. ‘I drew it up for 
him.” 

“Ah!” said Jack, displaying no interest. 

“A thousand a year for life to that old 
cousin of his and the rest to the orphan 
asylum at Bensonville.”’ 

Jack forced himself to speak. His throat 
was dry. “It’s just the kind of a will,” he 
said very slowly and steadily, “‘that I should 
have expected him to make.” 

He thought that his wife’s eyes were on 
him. He looked straight ahead. 

When the carriage reached his house he 
said good-by to the Fords and he carefully 
helped his wife down the steps. In the hall 
his wife said: ‘“‘I’ll go upstairs and change 
my things.” Without replying he removed 
his coat and hat and walked into the living 
room. A fire was burning in the grate. 
From a rack on the mantel, filled with pipes, 
he made a selection. In a few moments he 
was sitting in front of the fire and smoking 
with great rapidity. Presently he rose and 
began to walk up and down the room. Then 
he stopped and, with sudden fury, he threw 
the pipe against the hearth, smashing it into 
small pieces. 


and he 









A Bishop of the Snows 


E have read of the be- 

stowal of the red hat of 

the cardinalship upon 

preiates in Rome; of the 

international conven- 
tions of clergy in American cities, and of 
many other notable church events. 

To turn to the far north for fertile 
Christianity, for examples of matchless 
faith to a very unremunerative but all- 
compensating mission, might seem a long 
jump. Away up in Alaska the people can 
well boast of a practical Christian. He is 
Bishop Rowe—just plain Bishop Rowe. 
It is improbable that there is a Siwash camp 
in Alaska where this big brawny Christian’s 
influence has not been felt. In him we have 
a man who, in his seventeen years of service 
where his praise has been mostly in the shape 
of mute appreciation from stolid and un- 
emotional natives, has not once faltered 
in his evident purpose of consecrating the 
best years of his life to a Christian work. 
The laity, rightly from their view-point, 
call it a sacrifice, but the missionaries don’t 
consider it such. It is their work. They 
are the unsung heroes. 

We can transport ourselves and picture 
the drama of the Alaskan missicnary’s life, 
the wonders of the northern lights and the 
fleet dog teams, but the fearfully fascinating 
features, as we remember them from im- 
pressions gained through high-school geog- 
raphies, on the ground are tempered by 
stern realities. 

Alaska is quite commercialized. Ac- 
companying the process of commercializa- 
tion, hootch (the northern whisky) has been 
a constant source of trouble among the 
natives. So when one says that this mis- 
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sionary business is all nonsense, that the 
natives got along all right and lived off of 
the country ages. before these missionaries 
“butted in,’ we might remind them that 
the white man’s vices are seized and reck- 
lessly indulged in by peoples in a state of 
barbarism the world over. 

It is an undeniable fact that the Indians 
of Alaska are better cared for today than 
they were prior to the advent of the white 
man. They are better housed, better 
nourished, both physically and mentally, 
and are robbed of none of their primordial 
instincts of self-preservation. Disease can 
not make the incursions that were possible 
years ago. The natives are taught to so 
regulate themselves as to conserve and plan 
for more than just the morrow. 

Early in July last a simple Episcopal 
celebration, which combined business with 
pleasure, and which was graced by the 
presence of Bishop Rowe, was held at a 
place on the Yukon river called Anvik. 
Glance at the map of Alaska, following 
with your finger the course of the Yukon, 
and you will note Anvik on the right bank 
some 400 miles from its mouth. Just twenty- 
five years ago Rev. Chapman took charge 
of this station—long before the Klondike 
rush or the Nome days. It isn’t so bad now, 
for there are boats going by almost every 
other day during the season of open naviga- 
tion. But in the earlier days it wasn’t so. 

Look at the shore line of Alaska, some 
800 miles north of Nome, just beyond the 
sixty-eighth parallel of latitude, and you 
will see Pt. Hope. This remote place is the 
mission of Rev. Hoare—a place where the 
thermometer has never shown a _ higher 
reading than 52 degrees above zero and 














Bishop Peter Trimble Rowe, head of the Episcopal church in Alaska. 


For seventeen 


years Bishop Rowe has steadfastly united spiritual duties with physical hardships, 
following the Yukon’s waterways by boat in summer, and in winter “mushing” a 
dog-team across the blizzard-swept snows to remotest missions 


where the mail comes once in winter and 


once in summer. Do you think that this 
isolation deadens the sensibilities or dwarfs 
the mental breadth? If you had seen the 
parting of these religious men at Anvik such 
an impression would soon have been put to 
rout. If you enter into conversation with 
them you find that they can discourse in- 
telligently on any topic of the day from 
religion to base-ball. 


Bishop Peter Trimble Rowe is at the head 
of the Episcopal church in Alaska, the fore- 
most church in the territory. The denomi- 
nation matters little, though. It is the 
shape of the tree and its fruit that counts. 

Bishop Rowe—a full-blooded American, 
genuine, forceful, unassuming. Crowned 
with all of the spiritual graces, he does not 
lack the saving sense of humor. He is ‘a 
dog-musher and a good one, too. A story 
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is told at the bishop’s expense of how, on 
mushing a team of dogs on the Yukon river 
in the dead of winter, he met a musher com- 
ing from the opposite direction. The bishop 
queried as to the condition of the trail 
ahead and was told that it was “the blank- 
ety-blankest trail in creation.” On being 
put with a question as to the condition of 
the trail he had just traversed, the bishop 
replied that “it was pretty much the same 
kind of going.” 

Ever ready with a story or an anecdote 
of early days in the north, and ever mindful 
of his work, Bishop Rowe causes religion 
and good-fellowship to meet on common 
ground. Every day is Sunday with him 
and every day is a week-day. He is what 
we may call a versatile theologist and he is 
more widely and popularly known than 
any man in the territory, on whatever 
plane. 


When one Sunday in August found him- 


on the broad Pacific, he held chapel in the 
sh p’s dining saloon; Tuesday found him 
chasing away the monotony of a long sea 
voyage by entertaining the passengers with 
humorous and stern tales of the north; and 
Thursday found him presiding ably as a 
judge in a mock breach-of-promise case. 

It was late in the eighties when the 
Episcopalian church commenced its work 
in Alaska. When, on the decision of the 
representative bodies of the Episcopalian 
congress—the bishops and laity in joint 
session—it was decided in the early nineties 
that a bishopric should be created in 
Alaska, Bishop Rowe was placed in charge 
of the new diocese, over which he has held 
sway from that day to this, with a con- 
structive and progressive policy which, 
combined with his personal traits, has en- 
deared him alike to his following and those 
not within the church. 

Back in Ohio there was a bishopric to be 
filled. One of the greatest church offices in 
one of the greatest states in the country 
was in need of a man who would prove him- 
self big enough for the job, so to speak. 
The surroundings of the future incumbent 
of this office would be those of ecclesiastical 


luxury. Every physical comfort would be 
his. From a setting of isolation from the 


beaten lanes of human intercourse and 
density of population, and in contemplation 
of the sphere of influence the Ohio office 
would afford, the voice of ambition to most 
men would say “Go.” 
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From Ohio they asked the bishop to 
come. Here was a chance for him to instate 
himself in an office of greater comfort and 
power over a-greater number. Did he go? 
No. His work in Alaska was unfinished and 
he elected to do as bidden by the dictates 
of his conscience. Where his heart was, 
there would his offices as a bishop bear the 
greatest fruit. 

Each unit of Bishop’ Rowe’s church in 
Alaska is small compared to congregations 
in the states. But though his followers are 
numerically few, the tie that binds is in- 
frangible. They look for him on his seasonal 
visits in the different camps of the north. 
If he failed them they would be disappoint- 
ed, for he has come to fill a need in their 
lives. 

The fraternity of miners and _ those 
engaged in other pursuits in the north and 
of the natives as man to man is of a more 
compelling sort, from the very battle with 
the elements, than that which vitalizes 
brotherhood on the Outside. Could zeal 
give greater satisfaction than the picture 
of unspoken loyalty of those whose close- 
ness to nature’s implacable demands builds 
rugged characters? 

Bishop Rowe travels the trails and asks 
no quarter. Cold, darkness, blizzards— 
none but impossible mushing weather stops 
his journeying on the trails on his regular 
circuit of his missions. Summer finds him 
traveling by river boats and launches up 
the Yukon waterways, visiting and encour- 
aging the pastors in charge; in winter he 
mushes behind his dogs to those points 
which he cannot reach in summer. What 
a vivid contrast to the life of most church- 
men! 

Reaching St. Michael on Bering Sea one 
day last July, and planning to embark from 
Nome for Pt. Hope mission with Rev. 
Hoare on the revenue cutter Bear, Bishop 
Rowe was met by the wireless news that 
his wife, in delicate health in the states, 
was in such condition that he should be at 
her bedside as soon as possible. A boat had 
cleared port for Seattle but a couple of days 
past and no sailing was scheduled for nearly 
three weeks. Here entered the stoicism and 
power of concentration of Bishop Rowe’s 
personality. A week from that date he led 
the choir past the pulpit in the little church 
in Nome in the usual Episcopalian form and 
delivered a sermon that struck at the vitals 
of our social fabric and could but exert a 























powerful influence over the least suscep- 
tible. 

The yellow light streaking in through the 
leaded windows and searching the folds of 
the bishop’s black and scarlet vestments 
against the background of a simple pulpit 
seemed to aid in illumining and revealing 
his ideas as his sermon accumulated mo- 
mentum. His delivery would seem to a 
stranger at first as hesitant, but long before 
his text is rounded out one realizes that his 
greatest difficulty is in confining the re- 
sonance of those northern lungs of his to 
reach only the walls of the little church. 
No tongue could crystallize fast enough the 
lightning workings of such a mind. 

As one is held in admiration of his intel- 
lect, his rugged physique and his expressive, 
kindly eyes, one might be prone to suggest 
that the man is needed in a larger field, 
but no—in Alaska Bishop Rowe has a scope 
than which there is none better, for it is 
one of the greatest countries on earth. 
He who has suffered the same trials and 
been swept by the same emotions peculiar 
to the north is the man who is best qualified 
to touch the cords that are the common 
bonds of the north. Bishop Rowe talks 
and is understood. He is in his element. 

In the retrospection of future genera- 
tions of northerners Bishop Rowe will be 
accorded the well-deserved honor of stand- 
ing alone and unchallenged, the greatest 
worker for Alaska’s good. 

RaApH H. CAIRNS. 


+ 
A Riveter of Married Lives 


E was a rivet boy in his youth; an 

anxious lad, clear of eye and clever 
of aim, and he used to throw the red-hots 
with a swiftness and accuracy truly mar- 
velous. But it was as a riveter he excelled— 
a quick aim, sharp, steady, sturdy blows, and 
the rivet was in place never to be disturbed. 
You see, it was that early training with the 
rivets that resulted in the Great Recon- 
ciler, Thomas F. Graham, presiding judge 
of the Superior Court of San Francisco, 
California. For Judge Graham has been 


riveting couples together in the tribunal 
over which he presides for more than twelve 
years now, and in hundreds of instances 
he has solved the problem of divorce. 
"Way back in the old days—and yet 
how young and fresh they seem—Tommy 
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Graham was hopping on and off street 
cars, crying ‘“wuxtra!” only in that 
Western way, full-throated and care- 
free. He grabbed a common school 
education on the way to the rolling 
mill, where he was apprenticed until he 
was 21, and then he became a full-fledged 
machinist. They say he was a good ma- 
chinist, and he must have been, for at 22 
he was a copyist in the county clerk’s 
office. One morning he witnessed the late 
Judge Murphy in action, and that would 
inspire any ambitious youth. He took up 
the study of the law. Judge Niles Searls, 
kindly but keen, had been informed that 
a clever machinist was attempting to drill 
his way into the law, and it was wrong to 
spoil a good mechanic to make a mediocre 
lawyer. Judge Searls’ informant, however, 
couldn’t have known that the machinist 
had decided to become a judge on his own 
account, but the venerable jurist soon dis- 
covered that the riveter had put some 
pretty strong bands around his knowledge 
of the law. And so we have Attorney 
Graham, who then became a warrant 
clerk, prosecuting attorney and _ police 
judge in rapid succession. While a police 
judge he received a note from a boy in the 
prisoner’s dock, which read: ‘Dear Judge: 
I’d like to have a chance to speak to you.” 
The young prisoner got the chance. He 
informed the judge that he had been ar- 
rested for stealing pigeons (ever shoot Mr. 
Farmer’s pigeons?) and had been sent to the 
reform school, from which he had escaped 
eighteen months prior to recapture. He 
had been working steadily, was behaving 
himself and didn’t want to go back to the 
reformatory. Judge Graham didn’t want 
him to, either. He told the boy to return 
to work. But somehow the superintendent 
of the reformatory, fearful of the security 
of his politically-controlled position, got the 
boy again and had him on his way back to 
the reformatory, when Judge Graham pre- 
vailed upon a lawyer (unfortunately him- 
self garbed in stripes today) to employ the 
writ of habeas corpus to save the lad, who 
never went back to the reformatory, but is 
a prosperous and honored citizen of his 
community today. Of course, there was 
objection to this innovation, but it was a 
beginning of the juvenile court system. 
Judge Graham had many such experi- 
ences during his occupancy of the police 
court bench, and he discovered that a 


Judge Thomas F. 
California. 


Graham of the Superior Court of San Francisco, 
A metal-riveter in his youth, Judge Graham is now the 


foremost marriage-riveter in the West, a counselor for Reunion vs. 


Reno. 
twelve years. 


kindly word spoken and a friendly act per- 


formed for the wayward youth had a 
marvelous influence in directing him to 
the proper path. And then he began to 
believe that the law isn’t supposed to be 
just cold and cruel, unbending and un- 
thinking. 


lis bench record shows five hundred reconciled couples in 
He stands for structural steel in domestic architecture 


He was elected to the Superior Court. 
Well do I remember the names of the first 
couple who brought their conjugal bonds 
to him punctured with holes and needing 
riveting badly. Sarah and Thomas (real 
names of real people in real life) were in deep 
trouble. Tom was drinking and fighting 











mostly; Sarah, his second wife, objected 
to the flirtation with the bottle, but also as- 
serted he thought more of his sixteen- 
year-old daughter (child of the first wife) 
than he did of her; she wanted a divorce. 
Judge Graham heard patiently. Then he 
explained to Sarah and Thomas that they 
didn’t need a divorce; that their case 
demanded a better understanding of each 
other; and Thomas took the pledge then 
and there. Did they live happily ever after, 
as the fairy-tale ends? They did, until 
Thomas died, years later, leaving a $20,000 
estate, and Sarah today is a dear old grand- 
mother. Those who knew of the first case 
and considered it sympathetically realized 
that day that great good would come of 
such treatment of the personal trials of 
married folk. 

Judge Graham has reconciled five hun- 
dred couples in twelve years. He makes a 
study of their intimate troubles, and he 
wins them by that greatest of talents, 
sympathetic understanding. When an ac- 
tion for divorce comes up for trial in his 
court he frequently calls the contestants 
into his chambers. At first they glare at 
each other and both appear willing to 
throttle the judge. But he soon scrapes 
off the rust, as it were, and finds out 
what’s wrong with the welding. Mary 
insists she will not—simply won’t—live 
with John another day “if he doesn’t stop 
drinking.” 

“So that’s it” says the Great Reconciler. 
“How about it, John?” 

“Well, Judge, I'll take the pledge!” 
asserts John—and the court calendar shows 
“case dismissed.”” One per cent of divorce 
actions are caused by that oft-repeated and 
often ironical remark, “happy days!” 
spoken with the left foot resting on a brass 
railing. The pledgee usually abandons his 
convivial companions. 

To incompatibility of temperament Judge 
Graham ascribes the great majority of 
divorces; and more than one-half are in- 
spired by an unreasoning, unjust, unthinking 
refusal to forgive and forget the little family 
jars which are magnified many times. The 
wife broods and the husband boozes—and 
the court calendar reads: “ Happiness ver- 
sus Happiness; 12 M.” Divorces, like 
marriages, are always set for “high noon.” 
His Honor finds that the lodging-house 
business is not conducive to domesticity; 
hubby usually is relegated to the worst 
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couch in the back room, and thestar boarder 
takes the best room. 

It’s only the unthinking who refer to 
Judge Graham as Judge Cupid. He isn’t 
sentimental at all, but he is sensible, and to 
that may be attributed his success. Every 
day from ten to fifteen persons visit him 
or call him on the telephone begging him to 
assist in straightening out their domestic 
difficulties. Daily he sends for husbands 
and wives—and drives a rivet here and there 
to make their home structure more sub- 
stantial. He is stopped on the street by 
persons he has never seen (but they have 
seen his whiskers, resembling Glooms, 
parted with Joy smiles, in the newspapers) 
and asked to put a necessary patch on 
the family roof. And women of wealth 
and ease, and women of work and worry, 
are among them. They used to line up at 
his home and enlist the aid of Mrs. Graham 
and her nineteen-year-old daughter, but the 
judge now asks that his own home life be 
not disturbed. And that is why the Great 
Reconciler wants to see established a Court 
of Domestic Relations in San Francisco 
and every other city as well, so that a rivet in 
time may prevent many a house tumbling 
down. For the Great Reconciler knows 
from experience that sixty-five per cent 
of the anti-divorce patches he rivets on, 
stick. H. A. Dunn. 

+ 


The Lady With the Olive Branch 


HE usual thing is for a woman to take 

up a business where some man leaves 
off. In this instance a woman brought a 
business to that point of success where it 
seemed worth while for her husband to give 
up a congenial and lucrative pursuit to join 
in her enterprise. 

It was circumstance, not choice, that put 
Carrie C. McLenegan in charge of a fifty- 
five-acre olive orchard near San José. 
The orchard came to Mrs. McLenegan’s 
mother from her father. There was no son 
to take up the responsibility of it, and Mr. 
McLenegan was absorbed in railroad 
business, so Mrs. McLenegan put her 
shoulder to the wheel. To one who has 
seen the good old-fashioned olive-crushing 
wheel, the figure implies a task requiring 
courage and strength. 

It was eighteen years ago, too—and eight- 
een years ago California olive-oil was not 




















Mrs. Carrie C. McLenegan in the Pala Olive Grove near San José, California, which she has owned and 


managed successfully for eighteen years. 


recognized as a desirable product in eastern 
markets. The orchard was in bearing and 
the olives could not be wasted; the olive- 
pickling industry was in an experimental 
stage, so the natural thing was to make oil. 
Mrs. McLenegan, having undertaken the 
business, did not falter at the unpleasant 
task of hunting a market for her product. 
She took her samples and went bravely to 
New York. 

She did not know just what that meant. 

She had to learn for herself that New 
York likes the European brand on its food- 
stuffs as well as on husbands for its heir- 
esses, that New York wanted adulterated 
olive-oil, that the only condition on which 
she could get an offer was that she adulterate 
her oil and put it up under a foreign label. 

To this Mrs. McLenegan answered an 
unequivocal “No.” She took her samples 
and went to Philadelphia, where buyers 
proudly claimed that people did not care 
what the label was so long as the contents of 
the bottle were good. There she placed 
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The orehard includes fifty-five acres 


two carloads, and learned afterward that 
the oil had to be almost given away—not 
because it was not good enough, but too 
good. People in the East had not yet 
cultivated a taste for oil with a flavor. 

But by this time there had been enough 
missionary work done for California oil in 
San Francisco to create a liberal demand, 
and Mrs. McLenegan found there a buyer 
for her next season’s output. This settled 
for her the question of a market during the 
years when the great olive-oil producers 
of southern California were making a 
strenuous campaign of education throughout 
the entire country, and gave her an oppor- 
tunity to bring the orchard gradually into 
better condition by careful cultivation. 
From year to year her crops increased until, 
by the time the campaign of education 
resulted in a constant and growing demand 
for California oil, Mrs. McLenegan found 
it advantageous to make a five-year contract 
for her crop with one of the big concerns 
that had made the great fight. 











Then Mrs. McLenegan might have re- 
turned to her books and the delights of a 
student’s life, which she had sacrificed to 
olive-growing. But she did not. Instead 
she bought other olives and continued 
making oil. She had her market, she had 
her plant—two good assets; and besides, 
she had come to feel a certain satisfaction 
in the knowledge that she was doing the 
thing she had undertaken and doing it well— 
too well, it seems, for always the advice of 
those who have their fingers on the pulse of 
the market is, ““Make only second grade 
goods, not first’; the very hardest bit of 
advice for a woman to follow in business. 

Mrs. McLenegan has not enlarged her 
oil plant. She still uses the primitive 
methods of the padres, with the big crushing 
wheel, operated by horse-power, and the 
bruscole for the pulp when it goes under the 
press. But after the pressing there is a 
change to the modern method of washing 
and filtering until the oil is a clear pale 
amber of delicate flavor. 

And the reason she does not enlarge this 
plant is because she has been watching the 
trend of things, and she sees that there is a 
surer and bigger profit in pickling ripe 
olives, on which California has practically 
a monopoly of the world’s supply, than in 
making oil. ; 

She has no intention of retiring, because 
the practical knowledge she has accumulated 
in eighteen years cannot easily be passed 
on to another. All of which goes to prove 
that because a woman has no taste for 
business it does not follow that she has no 
business ability. And also that once a 
woman engages in business and makes a 


Interesting Westerners 





success of it she finds exercise for talents 
which do not readily readjust themselves 
to more trivial affairs when the necessity 
for continuing a business career is removed. 

The Pala Olive Grove is one of many 
enterprises in the West that disprove Mr. 
Dooley’s declaration that ‘th’ hand that 
rocks th’ cradle sildom has time f’r any 
other luxuries.” Mr. Dooley is referring 
directly to women’s demand for the ballot, 
but business is another “right” guarded 
by men almost as jealously as that of the 
ballot, which Mr. Dooiey thus claims for 
his sex: 

“What have they (the women) done to 
injye this impeeryal suffrage that we fought 
an’ bled f’r? Whin me forefathers were 
followin’ George Wash’nton an’ sufferin’ 
all th’ hardships that men endure campin’ 
out in vacation time, what were th’ women 
doin’? They were back in Matsachoosetts 
milkin’ th’ cow, mendin’ socks, followin’ th’ 
plow, plantin’ corn, keepin’ store, shoein’ 
horses, an’ pursooin’ th’ other frivvlous 
follies iv th’ fair but fickle sect. Afther th’ 
war our brave fellows come back to Boston 
an’ as a reward f’r their devotion got a vote 
apiece, if their wives had kept th’ Pilgrim 
fathers that stayed at home fr’m foreclosin’ 
th’ morgedge on their property. An’ now, 
be hivens, they want to share with us what 
we won.” 

The women of the West have not strayed 
so far from the ideals of their Revolutionary 
grandmothers after all. Neither seem to 
have found it necessary to take their hands 
off the cradle just because they found some- 
thing to do outside the home which required 
a share of their brain. 

BertuHA H. SmMIru. 














An ancient olive-press with stone crushing-wheel, the primitive process by which the Franciscan fathers, 
California’s pioneer olive-growers, extracted oil from the fruit by horse-power 
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to burst into being in the 


PHOTOGRAPH BY H. KING 
At Nanaimo, on Vancouver island, one of the coal mines of the new Pennsylvania which appears about 


far Northwest 


The Black Ace of Diamonds 


NDUSTRIALLY speaking, British Co- 

lumbia holds the trump card on the 

Pacific Coast. Within the area of 

British Columbia—as large as Texas 

and California, giants among the states, 
put together—lies the key to the industrial 
future of the transmontane country: coal. 
Coal has been mined at Nanaimo, Welling- 
ton, Ladysmith and Comox, on Vancouver 
island, for half a century; the collieries of 
the Crow’s Nest field, in the eastern part 
of the province, heat the homes, turn the 
wheels and smelt the ores of all western 
Canada. But these shafts represent only 
a small portion of British Columbia’s black 
diamonds. On Quatsino Sound, on Alert 
bay, at Port McNeill and Port Rupert, all 
on Vancouver island, deposits unworked 
as yet have been located. There is coal on 
the Queen Charlotte archipelago; through- 
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out the interior of the province black dia- 
monds lie alongside of white coal. 

The most precious find, however, was 
made north of the Skeena river, where was 
discovered an anthracite field of Pennsyl- 
vania quality covering two thousand square 
miles. Three surface-piercing seams of 
this field, four, six and eight feet thick, 
were estimated to contain thirty-four mil- 
lion tons of hard coal, according to the pro- 
vincial mineralogist. And the area located 
around these seams contains but sixteen 
of the two thousand anthracite-bearing 
square miles. 

Five years ago this coal would have been 
of problematic value only, both to the 
province and the discoverers. It was then 
six hundred miles from the nearest railroad. 
Today the distance between coal and rail has 
been reduced to one hundred and fifty miles. 











“There are also other undeveloped coal 
fields in the Peace river country awaiting 
railway facilities for their development; 
but figures connected with them would 
assume so stupendous a character that I 
should be afraid to use them” said the 
Hon. Price Eilison, minister of finance, in 
his budget speech. } 

Is a new Pennsylvania about to burst 
into being in the far Northwest where the 
locomotive is just beginning to displace 
the pack train? 

Vacation Time 

HE heaviest cover of snow in four 

years lies on the High Sierra. It has 
been a very cold winter in the lofty alti- 
tudes, and the snowbanks are packed hard, 
congealed almost into solid ice. Which 
means bankful streams throughout the 
summer, an ample, sustained flow and late 
irrigation. 

This condition also indicates that the 
symphony of the falls in Yosemite will be 
Wagnerian this season, that the glory of the 
leaping waters in the magic valley will 
sparkle and thunder without intermission 
until the new snow descends. 

Twelve bulky books, articles and pam- 
phlets innumerable have been written on 
Yosemite; with the fame of the Sequoias, 
the story of its wonders has encircled the 
globe, has been and is attracting men and 
women half-way around the world; a rail- 
road has been built to its gate; its roads 
are sprinkled, dustless all summer long; 
the path has been smoothed to this holiest 
of holies in Nature’s cathedral, the Sierra 
Nevada, yet only a few have chosen to 
travel over it. In ten years barely a hundred 
thousand visitors have entered the portals 
of the titanic temple. Standing room would 
be at a premium were it located in Europe. 
Nor does the weird magic of the Yellow- 
stone exert a stronger pull than the Yo- 
semite. 

Is it really worth while to establish na- 
tional parks, to maintain them and make 
them accessible when so comparatively few 
Americans consider it worth while to visit 
scenes that are the envy of Europe? 

One ray of hope is vouchsafed us: the 
motor-car is beginning to introduce Amer- 
icans to the attractions of their own coun- 
try, the automobile is revealing to Ameri- 
cans the scenic greatness of their own do- 
main. 
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Remember how ten years ago the question 
whether self-propelled vehicles should be 
admitted to the boulevards and parks was 
hotly discussed pro and con? Though the 
ghost of this controversy was buried long 
ago, in the Interior Department it is still 
a live question. Automobiles are still 
barred from the sacred precincts of the 
national parks. Let us pray that the new 
Interior Secretary will override the auto- 
cratic rule of the army in the heritage of 
all the people, the national parks. 

In the meantime, with apologies to E. 
Alexander Powell: Inflate your tires and 
go! The cool trades are blowing over all 
the twenty-one missions between San Diego 
and San Francisco; the canyon streams of 
the Sierra, Tahoe and lesser lakes on the 
mountains’ shoulder are sparkling, sun- 
light is filtering through the redwood forest 
from Santa Cruz to Oregon, from Shasta 
to Vancouver cool snowy sentinels are 
rising out of dark woods, steelhead, cut- 
throat, chinook and silversides, royal fight- 
ers all, are taking fly and spoon. Vacation 
time is at hand. If there is anywhere on 
the globe a cooler region with fewer flies 
and skeeters, with more and higher peaks, 
with a larger extent of primeval forest, 
with deeper chasms, higher waterfalls, 
larger, older trees, with calmer salt water 
of deeper blue, with sunnier skies, with 
prettier isles, gamer fish and darker fiords 
than the long reach from Mexico to Alaska 
west of the Rockies, if someone should 
claim knowledge of a land surpassing this 
vacation paradise in the variety of its anti- 
thetical charms, let the presidency of the 
Ananias Club be his! 


Gloomy Galloway 


F the world depended for its food supply 

upon the gentlemen from the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the world would 
starve. Schopenhauer apparently is the 
favorite author, “It can’t be done” the 
favorite phrase of these scientists. Living 
in an atmosphere surcharged with smuts, 
rusts, blights, scales and rots, confronted 
at every turn with the evidence of new 
pests and plagues, lacking the financial 
stimulant that cheers the doctor’s spirit 
in the sickroom, ninety-five per cent of the 
investigators slide into a black professional 
gloom. 

These observations, based upon a long 
acquaintance with and high esteem of the 
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unselfish men at the stations, are not made 
in a critical spirit. Space is given them 
here solely to place into its proper pigeon- 
hole the remark of Dr. B. T. Galloway, 
chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, that 
“there has never been any long-continued 
successful irrigation agriculture in any arid 
climate in the world.” 

If quoted correctly, the learned doctor 
was suffering from an acute attack of of- 
ficial pessimism. Probably his professional 
disposition had soured and needed a dose of 
lime; perhaps his feelings had been harrowed 
once too often by the approaching change 
of administration. Whatever the cause of 
the blighting pronunciamento, its merit is 
on par with the judgment of the soil ex- 
pert who ten years ago published a bulle- 
tin in which he condemned seventy per 
cent of California’s Imperial valley as unfit 
for cultivation. The condemned land has 
since become the most important live- 
stock, alfalfa, cotton, cream and melon 
region in the southern third of California. 

Better pay and longer vacations might 
help to disperse the official gloom in which 
the agricultural scientists are wallowing 
and induce a more optimistic frame of 
mind. 


Music in The Crude West 


HE West is crude. “They” all say it. 

It must be so. Do not the moving 
pictures show that the West is inhabited 
exclusively by heroic cowpunchers, feath- 
ered Indian bucks, melancholy red maidens 
and prospectors in all stages of hunger-and- 
thirst dissolution? 

Yet these crude Westerners eagerly 
paid two to ten dollars a seat to hear the 
Chicago grand opera company, to hear an 
orchestra that tried to offset its defects of 
quality by the number of instruments and 
volume of sound, to hear a cast rising above 
the horizon of mediocrity only in spots. 
Does this music-hunger, this outpouring 
of Westerners and their dollars prove the 
parrot-prattle charge of crudity? 

With the musical ferment of the great 
Theodore Thomas working in the leaven, 
Chicago did not rise to the dignity of pro- 
viding a house for its famous orchestra 
until the master died, having given the 
“T Will” city the best that was in him for 
thirty years. No Theodore Thomas has 
as yet arisen in San Francisco, but when the 
call for music money went forth, when a 
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million and a half was asked for a great 
opera house, the fund was at hand and over- 
subscribed in a month. 

Let us here indulge in a prediction: While 
New York’s grand opera still depends upon 
the precarious charity of the Diamond 
Horseshoe, while Chicago’s grand opera 
still trembles at the edge of the bankruptcy 
abyss, San Francisco will have a stable, 
permanent municipal opera company of 
capable artists, giving well-balanced per- 
formances and enjoying a support un- 
dreamt of in Chicago or New York. 


The Low Cost of Western Air 


OR some time Chicago, New York, 
Boston, St. Louis, Providence, Kenosha, 
Winona, a score of Eastern cities have been 
pumping fresh air into sickly, dull, inat- 
tentive, subnormal school children twelve 
months in the year. Wherever the medi- 
cine was given in combination with bodily 
cleanliness and substantial food, this in- 
cessant dosing with fresh air and sunshine 
when it was to be had—has transformed 
the little dullards into normal youngsters. 
Incipient tuberculosis has been cured by 
this unpatented remedy, and in many cases 
fresh air has been the all-too-rare ounce of 
prevention. Throughout the East and 
Middle-West, teachers, parents and physi- 
cians are intoning a chorus of commenda- 
tion, rejoicing over the effect of uncon- 
taminated air upon children of low vitality. 
Only the Western states are conspicu- 
ously silent. 

Perhaps specially designed open-air school 
rooms are unnecessary west of the Rockies; 
perhaps the Great Western Climate is so 
potently pervasive that it penetrates 
through walls of brick and wood in large 
doses, thus obviating the necessity of ad- 
mitting it into the classrooms through the 
usual apertures. Let us see. 

Fresno, in the center of the San Joaquin 
valley, has the typical Californian climate, 
mild, green, snowless winters, long, warm, 
dry summers. But Fresno has no school 
buildings designed to fit into California’s 
climate; with slightly larger heating plants, 
they would afford ample protection to St. 
Paul children at thirty below zero. 

Like most of the Western cities, Fresno 
is growing so rapidly that its schools, 
despite endless bond issues, are perpetually 
crowded. About a year ago new pupils 
were coming in so fast that additional 
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school rooms of the 
Fresno type — plans 
and specifications may 
be had on application 
to the California state 
superintendent of 
schools, Sacramento, 
Californi: not 
only feasible, but an 
actual saving to the 
taxpayers and a God- 
sent boon to children 
and teachers. 

The East denies the 
benefit of fresh air to 
the normal child; 
fresh air costs too 








A California open-air school-room in winter. 


room was needed at once. To meet the 
emergency Dr. E. R. Snyder, the assistant 
superintendent, designed and had built 
a temporary board-and-canvas structure 
that cost five hundred dollars. 

Today Fresno has ten buildings of this 
open-air type. They are so popular that 
teachers and pupils ask to be transferred 
to them as fast as they are put up. In 
brick, a ten-room school of the Fresno type 
could not be constructed for less than 
$30,000; one-sixth this amount sufficed for 
the open-air accommodations. 

According to the director of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, pioneer 
in the open-air movement, it costs an aver- 
age of twenty dollars to equip an Eastern 
child with the proper 
clothing, blankets, 
gloves, boots, etc., to 
withstand the rigors 
of the Chicago winter 
in the unenclosed at- 
mosphere. In Fresno 
there was no additional 
expense of any kind, 
nor need there be 
special open-air’ cloth- 
ing anywhere in Cali- 
fornia’s lower _ alti- 
tudes. Everywhere in 


the West the winters 
are so short and mild, 
the summers so long 
and dry that open-air 

A Chicago open-air school-room in winter. 


Air Crusaders,’ 
McCormick Memorial Fund, pioneer in the open-air movement 


Emergency school buildings, 
erected cheaply to accommodate the constant increase of pupils at 
Fresno, have proved so popular because of the open-air 
feature that teachers and pupils ask to be trans- 
ferred to them as fast as they are put up 


much in the home of 
the blizzard. Is there 
one single reason why 
the West, and espe- 
cially the Southwest, 
should withhold fresh air from even one of 
the children, and save money thereby? 


By the Peck or by the Piece? 


NCE upon a time apples were sold by 

the peck, oranges by the piece. To- 
day, in many localities, apples bring piece- 
prices and oranges have become a peck- 
commodity. Apples for which the hotel 
guest paid fifty and seventy-five cents a 
*piece were the boast of the growers in the 
Pacific Northwest a few years ago. Now 
they have learned that high prices to the 
consumer restrict sales, mean low prices to 
the producer, and they are endeavoring, 
metaphorically speaking, to swing the 
apple trade back to the peck basis. The 





This picture is taken from “Open 


*a book by Sherman C. Kingsley, director of the Elizabeth 
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North Pacific Fruit Distributors is the out- 
come of this effort. 

Within this organization of growers are 
represented the leading fruit districts of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. 
It is the first comprehensive attempt to 
solve the one great problem of the North- 
western apple growers, the marketing ques- 
tion, by codperative effort. 

Fifteen years ago the consumer paid 
more for oranges than he pays today, but 
nevertheless the producer was chronically 
broke. High retail prices limited the sale 
of oranges; small sales and great risk of loss 
through decay forced jobbers, wholesalers 
and retailers to charge a heavy profit on 
every box handled. Speculators bought 
the crop, tried to set the prices, distrib- 
uted the fruit in competition with each 
other, and the grower was left to hold the 
bag. The same conditions have been pre- 
vailing in the apple industry. 

When the orange growers began to market 
their fruit codperatively, they eliminated 
the speculators only, not the middlemen. 
Like a dry-goods or hardware firm, they 
established a national sales’ organization, 
pushed their goods into every village and 
hamlet, solicited business and advertised 
their product. As the market grew, as 
the volume of sales increased, jobbers, 
brokers and retailers reduced the margin 
of profit. If the jobber handled a hundred 
instead of ten boxes a day, he could cut 
his margin twenty-five cents a box and still 
make more money than ever before. The 
retailer, likewise, could sell four boxes at 
thirty-five cents a dozen where he had sold 
one box when he asked fifty cents for the 
same goods, and the rapid turn-over min- 
imized the risk of decay and loss. 

This frequent turn-over of the money 
invested in oranges enabled the dealers, 
wholesale and retail, to charge the consumer 
less and pay the producer more for the 
fruit. All parties to the transaction prof- 
ited, except the speculator. 

Of the money which you pay for Cali- 
fornia oranges the grower .receives sixty 
per cent; if you buy Northwestern apples, 
only thirty per cent of the price you pay 
goes to the producer. The more you pay, 
the less, proportionately, the grower re- 
ceives. Codéperative apple marketing means 
prosperity for the grower and cheaper 
apples for the consumer. If the north- 
western apple growers will cling to this 
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fact, their new organization will have clear 
sailing. 
Wet-Nursing the Baby Salmon 

N 1899 Eel river, a swift-flowing stream 

reaching the Pacific at the northwestern 
corner of California, was fished out. The 
take of salmon that season was but 300,000 
pounds. A hatchery was_ established. 
Four years later the annual take had in- 
creased to 3,000,000 pounds. It has passed 
that figure since. 

In 1880 the wild crews of salmon fisher- 
men on the Sacramento harvested six and a 
half million pounds; in 1896 the crop of the 
magnificent fish had diminished to three 
and a half million pounds. Artificial prop- 
agation on a large scale, accompanied by 
longer closed seasons, by restrictions upon 
the size of nets and seines, began in 1895. 
In toro the catch exceeded ten million 
pounds, and in 1912 spawning salmon filled 
the beds of the Sacramento’s tributaries 
from bank to bank. 

Between 1go1 and 1912 the take of sal- 
mon in the Oregon streams south of the 
Columbia river grew by one hundred per 
cent; on the Columbia, route of the royal 
chinook’s wedding trip, the 1911 crop was 
one of the largest since trap, seine and wheel 
began to divert the upward journey of the 
finny lovers into cans of shining tin. 

In Puget Sound, along the British Colum- 
bia Coast, in Alaska, the catch is either in- 
creasing or holding its own. Thanks to 
constructive conservation, greed’s attempt 
to can the salmon that lays the golden 
eggs has been foiled, abundant chinooks, 
silversides and sockeyes are to be found in 
brooks outside the elysian fields upon 
which the hosts of the departed buffalo 
graze contentedly. 

And the latest improvement in scientific 
propagation, the salmon nursery, promises 
still further to increase the supply. Hither- 
to the baby salmon, encumbered by the 
month’s ration carried in the yolk-sac, 
were released soon after hatching, to be- 
come an easy prey of hungry trout. In 
Washington and Oregon the largest hatch- 
eries nowadays have rearing ponds, salmon 
nurseries in which the babies are kept, safe 
and sound, fed and protected until they are 
large and swift enough to escape the water 
Herods. 

It may not be amiss at this stage to call 
attention to the spirited battle between the 
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The Victor system of 
changeable needles gives 
you complete musical control 


The Victor system of changeable needles adapts 
Full tone the different selections to the requirements of different 
rooms, and to meet the tastes of different people— 
enables you to hear every record just as you want to 
hear it. 


“But”, you say, “when Caruso sings or Mischa 
Elman plays doesn’t the Victor record it exactly as 
Wietvele Moodle the artist sings or plays it?” 
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hear him if you stood beside him on the stage, while 
what you want is to hear him as you would if seated in 
the audience—and the system of changeable needles 
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the full beauties of each individual record. 

The Victrola Needle produces the full tone as orig- 
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The Victor Needle brings out a volume of tone about 
equal to what you would hear in the first few rows of 

Victor Half-Tone Needle an opera house or theatre. 
5 cents per 100 The Victor Half-tone Needle reduces the volume of 
50 cents per 1000 tone and gives you the effect of sitting in the middle 
- of an opera house or theatre. 
Subdued tone The Victor Fibre Needle produces a rich, subdued 
tone that takes you still further back—a tone that will 
delight the discrimi- 
nating music-lover. 
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On the Columbia river, in Oregon, route of the royal chinook’s wedding trip. Thanks to constructive 
eonservation, the salmon cateh all along the Pacific coast is either increasing or holding its own 


commercial fishermen on the lower and the 
sportsmen on the upper Rogue river in 
Oregon. Seeing the supply of steelhead, 
gamest of the salmonidae, diminish year by 
year, the hook-and-line enthusiasts of the 
upper river asked that the closed season 
be enlarged to last from August until May. 
The seiners and canners of the river’s lower 
reaches objected. The Waltonites’ measure 
would keep large number of silversides out 
of the tins. Commerce won in the Oregon 
senate; the extension of the closed season 
was voted down. Whereupon the sports- 
men seized Oregon’s favorite prescription, 
the initiative, and with its aid barred can- 
ners and seiners from their stream entirely, 
prohibited commercial fishing throughout 
the year. 

Back-firing ot the legislative motor is 
common in these halcyon days of pinwheel 
politics. 


Digestion, Genius and Climate 


HOUGH the maxim that a sound 

mind dwells only in a sound body has 
its exceptions—to wit: Carlyle’s irascible 
digestion, Herbert Spencer’s chronic head- 
aches, the twisted and withered members 
of Byron and the imperial Wilhelm, Rocke- 
feller’s notorious stomach, the early graves 
of Schiller, Poe, Shelley and Keats—it is 
nevertheless an indisputable truth that the 





twinges of rheumatism, the unretentive 
attitude of the digestive organs, whatever 
their service in stimulating the supernor- 
mal activities of genius, contribute nothing 
to the sum of human happiness. Despite 
these notable exceptions, a sound body is 
man’s most precious possession. 

Among the orange groves of Azusa, in 
southern California, stands the Citrus 
Union high school. It has an enrollment 
of less than three hundred pupils, more than 
half of them of the female persuasion. 
Last summer a track team selected from 
the hundred-odd boys was sent to Chicago 
to compete in the national interscholastic 
meet. The team swept the boards; the 
boys bred in the languid air of the orange 
groves captured first place with ease, de- 
feated the pick of the country’s coming 
generation. 

Sneer at Climate, ye dwellers in steam- 
heated houses, ye groaners in sultry sum- 
mers! Out of the sunny groves, from the 
rocky trails of the mountains came the 
David who slew your athletic pretensions! 

To the University of California at Ber- 
keley comes most of the flower of Western 
adolescence. Its student body is truly 
representative of the West. Last year the 
university’s track team came home with the 
Western Intercollegiate championship, con- 
quered without great effort. It was denied 
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an opportunity to compete in the Eastern 
intercollegiate meet; fear of Western prowess 
prompted the denial, technically justified, 
say the team’s adherents. 

Thomson of Occidental, now of Princeton, 
tucked the national all-around champion- 
ship into his belt last year; at Stockholm 
Donahue and Kelly did honor unto the 
Stars and Stripes; Horine of Stanford is 
still awaiting the challenger for the world’s 
pole-vault championship; Borgstrom of the 
University of Southern California, national 
prep. champion, may some day leap over 
Horine’s highest notch. 

The West is breeding boys and girls long 
of limb and wind, clear-eyed, hard-muscled, 
approaching the Greek standard of physical 
perfection, breeding them in _ increasing 
numbers as shown by the California birth 
rate which grew thirty per cent in eight 










The Pulse of the West 


years. Lest this statement be considered 
vaporous boast, let us point an admiring 
finger at the incomparable May of the 
Sutton diadem, at Hazel Hotchkiss and 
Mary Browne, at Thomas Bundy and Maur- 
ice McLoughlin, nimble-footed conquerors 
of the tennis courts, at Snodgrass, Frank 
Chance, Hall, Meyers, Overall and Schaffer, 
Pacific Slope mainstays of the major 
leagues, at Corbett, at Jeffries, the erst- 
while white hope, at Ketchel, Ritchie and 
Rivers, at Western golfers, poloists, bowlers 
and rowers of the first water who helped to 
make athletic history. 

Sneer at Climate, ye snow-bound, sun- 
struck skeptics beyond the Rockies! Here, 
in our children’s sound, hard, large 
bodies lies the proof of Western weather’s 
heavy contribution to the sum of human 
happiness. 
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This Waltham innovation creates a new 
wedding gift, appealing equally to the Bride 
and Bridegroom and bestowing on the giver 
a happy sense of avoiding the common- 
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These ‘‘Bride-and-Groom’’ sets combine 
high grade Waltham movements (for ladies 


and gentlemen) in cases which are identically | 


engraved or enameled. Corresponding spaces 
are left for the initialing. 


Exquisite leather boxes are provided for | 
these combinations as in the photograph | 


above. (The man’s watch shown in the 
illustration is open-face but the back of the 


case is shown to indicate the engraving). 
We are offering five of these combinations 
ranging in price from $100 to $400 for the 


| sets complete. 


We believe you will agree with us that no 
gift to the bride and groom could be more 
true to sentiment or more permanently wel- 
come than these symmetrical watches. 

If your jeweler has not yet secured for 
display these sets kindly write to us and we 
will arrange for you to see them without any 
trouble or obligation on your part, and we 


| will also send you the “‘Bride-and-Groom”’ 
| booklet which gives complete information. 


For a graduation gift do not forget the supremacy 
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THE LONG CHANCE 


(Continued from page 557) 


down the corridor. Bob’s keen glance, 
roving over the man for details, observed 
that he carried a small Gladstone bag in 
his right hand, but inasmuch as the front 
end of the bag carried no initials, Bob 
waited until the man had passed him and 
then cast a sidelong glance at the other end 
of it. In small gold letters across its base 
he read the initials: T. M. C. 

“T. Morgan Carey!” 

In a bound Bob was at the stranger’s 
side and laid a firm detaining grip on the 
latter’s arm. The man turned angrily and 
glared at Bob. 

“Mr. T. Morgan Carey?” said Bob Mc- 
Graw quietly, “you’re wanted!” 

The man trembled. Bob could feel a 
distinct quiver pass up the arm he was 
holding. 

“Wha—what—who wants me?” he said. 

“Your dear old Uncle Samuel. He’d like 
to have you explain a delicate matter in 
connection with the public domain. Give 
me the little grip and come along quietly. 
I think that would be the better way. If 
you make a row about it, of course I’ll have 
to put the bracelets on you; and I’m sure 
neither of us wishes that to happen, Mr. 
Carey.” 

Bob spoke kindly, almost regretfully, 
but there was no mistaking the fact that he 
meant business. T. Morgan Carey’s face 
was ghastly. He surrendered the grip 
without protest, the while he gazed at Bob 
like a trapped animal. Presently he man- 
aged to pull himself together sufficiently to 
demand in a trembling voice: 

“But— why I don’t understand. 
Where’s your authority? Have you a 
warrant for—this—this outrageous pro- 
cedure?” 

“T have no warrant for you, Mr. Carey. 
[—” 

“Then let me pass about my business, 
sir. How dare—” 

“Easy, easy! You are not arrested in 
the commonly accepted sense of that term, 
but if you play horse with me you will be. 
I came here this morning to find you and 
ask you to come quietly with me and an- 
swer a few questions; also to let me see what 
you're carrying in this grip. Come along 
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now, Carey. You only make out a case 
against yourself by resisting. I suppose 
you are aware of the fact that a secret ser- 
vice agent requires no warrant to make an 
arrest. (Bob did not know that such was 
the case, but he made the statement at any, 
rate). You are temporarily—apprehended 
—upon information and belief. If you are 
worried about the publicity that may at- 
tach, I give you my word the newspapers 
shall not hear of this unless a formal charge 
is entered against you. Come with me if 
you please, Mr. Carey.” 

He drew Carey’s right arm through his 
own strong left and marched him down the 
corridor. It had been his first intention to 
escort T. Morgan Carey to the office of the 
now defunct Desert Development Company 
and lock him up there for the good of his 
soul—but a more convenient means of 
marooning his enemy now presented itself. 
The door to the janitor’s room was open; 
an electric light burned within, and from 
the keyhole of the half open door a bunch 
of keys was suspended. 

Bob’s brain worked with the rapidity of 
a camera-shutter. He threw Carey’s bag 
into the room, whirled and clamped his 
right hand over Carey’s mouth, while with 
his powerful left arm around the land- 
grabber’s body he gently steered his victim 
into the room. Carey struggled desper- 
ately, but Bob held him powerless. Find- 
ing himself as helpless as a child in that 
grizzly-bear grip, he ceased his struggles. 
Instantly he was tripped up and laid gently 
on the floor, on his back, with Bob Mc- 
Graw’s one hundred and eighty pounds of 
bone and muscle camped on his torso, hold- 
ing him down. With his right hand effect- 
ually silencing Carey’s gurgling cries for 
help, and a knee on each arm to hold Carey 
still, with his left hand Bob drew a bandana 
handkerchief from his pocket and gagged 
his man with as much ease as he would have 
muzzled a little dog. Then he searched 
through his victim’s pockets until he found 
the land-grabber’s handkerchief; where- 
upon he flopped Carey on his face and 
bound his hands behind him. It was but 
the work of an instant for Bob to tear off 
his own suspenders and bind Carey’s ankles 
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596 The Long Chance: 
together. Next he rooted through a bin 


of waste paper and found some stout cord 
with which he bound Carey at the knees. 
Then, leaving his victim helpless on the 
floor, he picked up the little bag, turned off 
the light, stepped softly out, closed and 
locked the door behind him, slipped the 
bunch of keys into his pocket, and re- 
turned to the land office. He knocked, and 
presently the door of the private office 
further down the hall opened gently and 
the deputy glanced warily out. Seeing 
Bob at the main entrance he went around 
and let him in. 

“T took a chance” Bob explained, “and 
went out after the balance of the dope. 
Any sign of the other gang around?” 

“Not a soul.” 

“Good news. I had an idea Carey put 
those abandonment papers in this little 
bag”? and he held up the bag in such a 
manner that the deputy could not fail to 
see the initials T. M. C. on one end. This 
had the effect of allaying any lingering 
suspicion which the deputy may have been 
entertaining, and without waiting to see 
the contents of the bag he hurried back to 
his desk to complete the work of filing 
Bob’s fifty applications. 

In the meantime Bob had opened the 
bag. It contained applications for seventy- 
odd sections of land in Owens River Valley, 
together with an equal number of instru- 
ments of abandonment of filings on land 
throughout the state. 

It was as Bob had suspected. The cor- 
rupt deputy had informed Carey where the 
loss of school land would occur. Carey’s 
dummy entrymen had tied up for him these 
bases of exchange for lieu lands by in- 
stantly applying for worthless lieu lands, 
and these applications had been held up in 
the land office unacted upon, in order that 
the bases might show of record as used; 
then, at the word from Carey, these filings 
on worthless land had been abandoned, in 
order that Carey might use the bases for the 
acquisition of the lands he really desired. 

“T’m a fool for luck” murmured Bob 
McGraw, as he counted off fifty of these 
instruments of abandonment, closed the 
bag and set it in the corner with his suit- 
case. He approached the counter and 


tossed the lot over to the deputy. 

“Here are the instruments of abandon- 
ment, old-timer,” he said casually. “I had 
a notion Carey put them in that grip. 
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Better get ’em on record right away and let 
those receipts for the filings slide until the 
office opens for business. T’ll go outside 
and lean up against the door. Don’t worry. 
I’ll be first in line, and if the other gang 
should be at my heels I’ll slip you over a 
bunch of dummies, to throw ’em off the 
scent, and you can hand me back the 
receipts for the real thing.” He winked 
comically and went out into the corridor 
again. 

Slowly the minutes dragged by. Bob 
looked at his watch. It was a quarter of 
nine. Five minutes passed and still the 
corridor was deserted. Two minutes more 
flitted by and then the janitor came around 
the corner from the next corridor, a bucket 
in one hand and a mop in the other. Bob 
grinned as he saw the man try the door of 
the room where T. Morgan Carey lay 
trussed up. He rattled the knob several 
times, then searched his pockets for his 
keys. Not finding them, he went away 
grumbling. 

It was just nine o’clock when the janitor 
returned. Bob McGraw was close enough 
to him now to see that he carried a key, 
which he slipped into the lock, opened the 
door and passed into the gloom of the room 
beyond. Bob trembled lest he step on 
T. Morgan Carey’s face. While the janitor 
was fumbling for the electric switch, Bob 
stepped softly in after him, and as softly 
closed the door behind him, just as the 
janitor switched on the light. He turned 
at the slight sound of the closing door and 
found himself gazing down the long blue 
barrel of an automatic gun. 

“No unnecessary noise, if you please” 
said Bob McGraw gently. ‘This is one of 
those rare occasions where silence is golden. 
Observe that man on the floor, my friend? 
He tried to make a noise and just see what 
happened to him.” 

The janitor’s mouth had opened to emit 
a yell. He closed it now, slowly, and licked 
his lips. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, and 
Bob McGraw realized instantly that in the 
janitor he had not met a poltroon. 

“The pleasure of your society for half 
an hour” murmured Bob, and smiled. 
“T’m not going to hurt vou if I can avoid it, 
but if you make a row I’ll tap you back of 
the ear with the butt of this gun. The in- 
dividual on the floor has been poking his 
nose into my business and I had to put him 
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in storage for a while. Unfortunately you 
discovered him, so, much to our mutual 
displeasure, I must ask you to bear him 
company until nine-thirty, after which you 
may return to your janitorial labors. Don’t 


worry. I’m not a hold-up man. Have a 
cigar. Also a five-spot to pay you in ad- 


vance for the inconvenience I am subject- 
ing you to.” 

The janitor’s face became normal at 
once. He accepted the cigar and the 
five-dollar piece, seated himself on an up- 
turned bucket and set himself patiently to 
await the moment of his liberation. He sat 
there grinning and blowing smoke at Bob 
McGraw. 

At nine-thirty, Bob, judging that the 
deputy had had ample time in which to 
place his affairs in shape, decided to raise 
the siege. He put up his gun, unlatched the 
door and backed out, motioning to the jan- 
itor to accompany him. The latter obeyed 
with alacrity. 

““Come on into the land office with me, 
old man”’ Bob invited him. “‘When my 
business is finished there I'll give you back 
your keys and ask you to unwrap the gen- 
tleman we just left.” 

They entered the land office together. 

“Did that friend o’ mine leave some- 
thing with you for me?” Bob queried of 
the deputy, and flashed him a lightning 
wink. 

“Waiting for you”’ responded the deputy, 
and handed Bob McGraw a large manila 
envelope. “All O. K.”’ he added, and re- 
turned the wink. 

“Sure you recorded those abandon- 
ments?” he queried. The deputy nodded. 

“Then we’re all O. K. on the matter of 
designating the basis, are we?”’ 

Again the deputy nodded. Bob turned 
and handed the keys to the janitor. 

“That being the case” he announced 
cheerfully but in a low tone of voice, “our 
friend, the janitor, will immediately pro- 
ceed to release Mr. T. Morgan Carey and 
bring him into court. Permit me to intro- 
duce myself. I am Mr. Robert McGraw, 
and I have you by the short hair, you 
crooked little sneak. You should have 
looked up and down the corridor and 
noticed all the witnesses I had posted to 
observe you letting me into your office be- 
fore it was officially opened. Oh, I’m not 
worried about what you can do now. It’s 
only nine-thirty and I can easily prove that 
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it is a physical impossibility for one man 
to do the work you’ve done this morning, 
and do it in one short half hour. You have 
entered fifty instruments of abandonment, 
so there are that number of bases open to 
permit of the exchange of fifty sections of 
lieu land, the filing receipts for which I hold 
in my hand. Old-timer, I dare you to at- 
tempt the job of falsifying a public record, 
even at the command of our esteemed old 
friend, T. Morgan Carey. By the way, 
here he is. Gracious, what a hurry we’re 
in! Howdy, T. Morgan?” 

T. Morgan Carey had fairly leaped into 
the room. 

“You-—you scoundrel!’”’ he cried, and 
shook his fist at Bob McGraw. “‘T’ll get 
you for this” he said in low trembling 
tones, “‘if it takes my last dollar.” 

“No, you won’t” retorted the smiling 
Bob, “at least, not after you’ve had a 
heart-to-heart talk with your obliging 
friend here. I’ve waited here to square 
him with you, Carey. He isn’t to blame. 
I just bluffed him out of his boots. You 
mustn’t be hard on him, T. Morgan. You 
know how easily I bluffed you. Be reason- 
able. Charity covers a multitude of sins, 
and there’s a lot of land still left in the 
lower part of Owens Valley, although my 
friends have had their pick of it. There’s 
your little old bag with your applications 
still untouched, although I will admit that 
I was mean enough to help you file some of 
those instruments of abandonment from 
your dummy entrymen. I must hurry 
along now. Thank you so much—” 

The janitor entered. In his hand he held 
Mr. McGraw’s suspenders. 

“You might need these” he interrupted, 
“more particular if you’re goin’ to do any 
runnin’, an’ I'll bet you are.” 

“Thank you” murmured Mr. McGraw. 
“You're very thoughtful,” and quite calmly 
he proceeded to remove his coat and vest 
and replace the suspenders. When he was 
once more arrayed for the street he thrust 
his sun-tanned hand through the grilled 
window to the trembling deputy; he smiled 
his gay lazy whimsical inscrutable smile. 

“Buenos dias, amigo” he said; and so 
astounded was the unhappy deputy that 
he actually accepted the proffered hand and 
shook it limply. 

“You scoundrel!” hissed T. Morgan 
Carey, ““you—” and then he applied to 
Bob the unpardonabie epithet. 
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The devil leaped to life in Bob McGraw. 
His right arm shot out, his open palm 
landed with a resounding thwack on the 
side of Carey’s head. As the land-grabber 
lurched from the impact of that terrific 
slap, McGraw’s left palm straightened him 
up on the other ear, and he subsided incon- 
tinently into a corner. 

But his natural lust for a fight had now 
reached highwater mark in Bob McGraw’s 
soul. He whirled, reached that terrible 
right arm through the window and grasped 
the deputy by the collar. Right over the 
counter, through the window, he snaked 
him, landing him in a heap on the floor 
outside. He jerked the frightened official 
to his feet, cuffed him across the room and 
back again to the window. 

“That,” he said, “for your broken oath 
of office, and that! for your cheap office rule 
that has no foundation in law but serves to 
frighten away the weaklings that want to 
file on lieu land. I must designate the 
basis, must I? All right, you little crook. 
Watch me designate it.” 

He landed a remarkably accurate kick 
under the official coat-tails, picked the 
deputy up bodily and hurled him in a heap 
in the same corner where T. Morgan Carey 
sprawled, blinking (for his glasses had been 
shaken off in the melée) and weeping with 
fear and impotent rage. 

For a moment Bob towered above them 
like a great avenging red angel. Then his 
anger left him as suddenly as it had come. 
Carey and the deputy presented such a 
pitiable sight, although ludicrous withal, 
that he was moved to shame to think that 
he had pitted his strength against such 
puny adversaries. He picked T. Morgan 
Carey out of the corner, set him on his feet, 
dusted him off, gave him his hat and re- 
stored to him his gold pince-nez. The 
deputy needed no aid from Bob McGraw, 
but hastened to the protection of his sanc- 
tuary back of the counter. Bob stood 
looking at Carey, smiling his old bantering 
debonair smile. He waited until Carey had 
recovered his composure. 

“Carey,” he said, “you will remember 
hereafter, I trust, that it is the early bird that 
gets the worm, that promptness is a virtue 
and lying in bed mornings a heinous crime. 
Now, the next time you run up against a 
Reuben like me you want to remember the 
old saying that a stump-tailed yellow dog is 
always the best for coons. An easy conscience 
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is to be preferred to great riches, Carey. Be 
honest and you will stay out of jail. Before 
I go, permit me to introduce myself. I’m 
Bob McGraw, of No Place In Particular, 
and a lunatic by nature, breed and inclina- 
tion. Mr. Man-who-flies-through-the-win- 
dow, here are duplicate copies of my power 
of attorney from my fifty clients, authoriz- 
ing and instructing the surveyor-general 
to transact all of his official business with 
them through me. Before I go I want to 
say that as a usual thing I try to be a gentle- 
man; which fact induces the utmost regret 
that I was forced to gag you and truss you 
up in that filthy little room. If I hurt you 
physically then I am sorry. I tried to do 
the unpleasant job gently. However, this 
is no parlor game that you and I are play- 
ing, and desperate circumstances sometimes 
necessitate desperate measures. As for the 
blows I struck you—that is too bad, because 
you’re old enough to be my father, but you 
displayed excessively bad taste in your 
choice of expletive. Even then I merely 
slapped you. But I’m sorry it had to come 
to that.” 

He paused and gazed calmly about him 
for a moment. 

“T guess that’s all” he added innocently. 
“Good morning.” 

With a chuckle that mingled triumph, 
deviltry and the sheer joy of living, Mr. 
McGraw picked up his suit-case, backed to 
the door, opened it and fled along the cor- 
ridor. On the driveway in front of the 
capitol he saw an automobile standing, 
throbbing. He ran to it and leaped into 
the tonneau. 

“This is Carey’s car, isn’t it?” he de- 
manded. 

The chauffeur nodded. He would have 
saluted any one not so distinctly rural as 
Bob McGraw. 

“You’re to take me over to Stockton 
right away. Turn her wide open and fly. 
Great Scott, we’re all in a hurry this 
morning. Git! Vamose, and scorch the 
gravel.” 

Now, it is a curious psychological fact 
that when a robust authoritative-looking 
man gives an order with the air of one used 
to commanding, ninety-nine per cent of the 
people to whom he gives his orders will 
hasten to obey without pausing to question 
his authority. The chauffeur threw in his 
clutch and the car glided away, while Bob 
McGraw, glancing back, saw T. Morgan 
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Carey and a uniformed watchman dashing 
down the capitol steps. 

They were too late. T. Morgan Carey 
shouted to his chauffeur, but it was not a 
day of silent motors, and legislation affect- 
ing muffler cut-outs was still in the dim and 
distant Not-Yet. 

The car sped out of the capitol grounds 
and away into the heart of the city. Pres- 
ently the houses grew more scattered, the 
traffic dwindled and the car leaped forward 
at a forty-mile-an-hour clip. They swung 

The 





next instalment of “The Long Chance” 





Virginia Cleaver Bacon 


down a wide road that stretched south into 
the sunny San Joaquin, and the mellow pip- 
ing of meadow larks and linnets came pleas- 
antly to Mr. McGraw’s ears; the pungent 
aroma of tar-weed, the thousand and one 
little smells of the wide free spaces that 
he loved floated across to him from the 
fields on each side of the road, as he sat 
erect in the tonneau and sniffed the air of 
freedom. 

He had had his fill of cities and he was 
glad to leave them behind. 


will appear in the June number, entitled 


The Wedding Day 





IN AN OREGON ORCHARD 


By VIRGINIA CLEAVER BACON 


Small need is mine to roam 
Who have the world at home! 


Wand of April ran 


O’er the barren boughs, and each branch and spray 
Flamed with the fragrant fires of spring, 
And the miracle lay 


For my marveling! 


Enrapt, I walked a blossom-lit way 


Of far Japan. 


Gold of Summer’s reign, 
And the vassal earth and the sun heap high 
Wealth for their suzerain, and sweet 
"Neath the odorous sky 
Make the toll complete 
And freight the winds with scents till they vie 
With France or Spain. 


Frost, the weaver’s hand, 
And the red and yellow and brown and green 
Shimmer and blend and merge in one 

Like the orient gleam 

Of a prayer rug, done 
By long brown fingers, patient and lean, 


In lands of sand. 


Small need is mine to roam 


Who have the world at home! 
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EVEN THOUSAND five 
hundred dollars for short stories 
is offered by Collier’s as follows: 


Best Story. . . $2500 
Next Best . . . $1000 
Next Eight, each $500 


This money will be given 27 addition 
to the regular rates patd for the stortes. 





For conditions address Short Story Contest, 
Collier’s, 423 West 13th St., New York City. 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 










1. By Gizzard, this is the finest black sand we've struck 2. Two fresh duck eggs ought to make a breakfast for 
yet! a careful eater. 
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3. Nothing like preparing your own pure food. Then 4. Ican understand how Columbus felt when he cracked 
you know. the egg. I too might have been a discoverer if— 











6. Them eggs couldn’t have been fresh. 
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Ice Cream 


Is Good For You 


It must be good, however. You should know just what ingredients are 
used, how pure the milk or cream, and if it contains a sufficient amount of 
butter fat. You want to be sure the flavoring extracts are pure. The best 
way —the safest way—is to make your own ice cream and make it in a 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


It's so easy to use. And it makes the ice cream so 
quickly. One turn of the handle stirs the cream three 
times, for the can is revolving while two dashers work 
in opposite directions. Makes the ice cream in 
one-third the usual time and makes it deliciously 
smooth, velvety in texture and free from lumps. 
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The family are sure to enjoy this kind of dessert and 
it means less work for you than baking pies or 


making puddings. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Let us send you our free 
booklet, ‘‘Frozen Dainties.’’ 
A postal card will bring it. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
Dept. M, Nashua, N. H. 
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A series of subtle curves follows Nature's beautiful lines in The Uplands of Victoria, British Columbia 


Victoria and “*The Uplands’’ 


By FRANK CARLETON TECK 


MONG the pioneers of the Pacific Northwest 

there is perhaps no sign of the times so start- 
lingly distinct and so suggestive of constructive 
change as the remarkable growth and upbuilding 
of Victoria, the capital city of British Columbia, 
within the last two years. 

Victoria’s awakening and sudden rush into the 
sky-scraper class is doubtless the most significant 
example of city building on the Pacific Coast at 
the present time, a significance that cannot be dis- 
associated with the approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal. The extraordinary constructive 
enterprises of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern railroads, the revival of the project to 
bridge Seymour Narrows and thus bring all the 
transcontinental railways to Vancouver island from 
the mainland, and the action of the Canadian 
Government itself in this year beginning the ‘con- 
struction of public wharves and harbor improve- 
ments at Victoria to accommodate world shipping, 
with estimates of cost aggregating $4,500,000, all 
verify this potential significance. 

Victoria is arriving rapidly as one of the big 
cities of the West. In 1go1 her population was 
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20,916, in 1911 a questionably lax Dominion census 
credited her with 31,620, while her population at 


the present time is estimated at 63,000. But the. 


really extraordinary growth of Victoria dates from 
the beginning of last year, and in 1912 this city 
was the leader of Western Canada in ratio of in- 
crease. The valuations of her new buildings in- 
creased, for example, from $4,026,315 in 1911 to 
$8,077,370 in 1912, or more than 100 per cent, 
while the net increase of ten recorded items of 
business activity in Victoria and the associated 
municipality of Oak bay for the last two years 
proved a growth of 251.88 per cent, or 125.94 per 
cent annually. 

The Uplands, an exquisitely planned and de- 
veloped new residential subdivision of the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company property lying between 
Oak bay and Cadboro bay, adjacent to the city 
proper, embraces 465 acres of unusual and 
natural park land forming a succession of gently 
sloping benches facing the Gulf of Georgia, over- 
looking Cadboro bay and Oak bay, and having 
some three miles of picturesque waterfrontage, 
with no less than eight bays, coves and secluded 














sandy beaches. The center of the subdivision is 
three miles distant from the business center of the 
city—twenty-five minutes’ run by street car and 
ten minutes’ run by automobile over excellent 
streets and highways, and but five minutes’ motor 
ride from the links of the Victoria Golf Club. 

All portions of The Uplands command sur- 
passing views of the San Juan islands, inland 
stretches of salt water, the Gulf of Georgia and the 
grandeur of Mount Baker and the Cascade range 
to the eastward and the Olympic range nearer at 
hand to the southward. The Uplands is remark- 
able for its heritage of old oak trees, growing in a 
series of beautiful glades throughout the sub- 
division, with occasional large-leaf maples, and 
along the shore front fine clumps of firs and cedars. 

John C. Olmsted, the famous landscapist of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, appreciated the unusual 
natural beauty of The Uplands and devoted more 
than half a year personally to the accomplishment 
of the plan of the subdivision. Of the 465.acres, 
only 375 acres are platted in lots for residential 
purposes, the remainder being devoted to streets, 
walks, parkings and garden spaces. Broad, sandy 
beaches on Cadboro bay to the north and Oak bay 
to the south have been laid out for sea bathing, 
accessible to all residents, while many of the water- 
front lots have secluded individual bathing beaches. 

All the roads and walks follow the natural grades 
and the result is a noteworthy example of Mr. 
Olmsted’s skill in providing perpetual vistas and 


Finely constructed boulevards throughout The Uplands are rapidly nearing completion 








panoramas with a series of graceful subtle curves, 
and clever arrangement of the blocks, so that 
practically every lot has an inspiring view that can 
never be obstructed by neighboring buildings. The 
lots are spacious, averaging more than an acre each, 
and there are but 357 lots in all. No streets are 
less than 66 feet in width, while the main thorough- 
fare, Midland Way, is 150 feet wide, with a park 
strip 70 feet wide down the center, flanked by wide 
asphalt driveways and ample boulevards and 
cement walks, illuminated by double rows of orna- 
mental street lights. The other streets have 24-foot 
asphalt driveways, 5-foot cement walks, and the 
remainder of the space devoted to parkings and 
garden spaces. Complete water and _ sewerage 
systems have been installed. 

Although The Uplands is regarded as among the 
choicest elaborately designed residential districts 
of the West, the prices at which lots are offered 
average approximately half the valuations main- 
tained in the older and less scientifically planned 
residential districts of Victoria, when compared 
on the basis of corresponding area. Prices of The 
Uplands range from $2100 per lot upwards. Terms, 
one-fifth cash, balance in four equal annual pay- 
ments, interest 7 per cent, payable half-yearly. 

A new and attractive descriptive booklet, 
together with maps, photos, price list, etc., may be 
obtained by any one genuinely interested by writing 
to the sales representatives, address Rogers & Co., 
Limited, 203 Times Building, Victoria, B. C. 
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How the Rich Naas Valley in British Columbia 
Was at Last Pried Open 


By FRANK CARLETON TECK 


MONG the fishery industrialists of this con- 
tinent the name of the Naas river on the 
Pacific Coast of British Columbia suggests a fa- 
vorite portal of salmon aristocracy. But that 
celebrity relates only to Naas Inlet and the mouth 
of that stream or near to where it mingles its cool 
flood with the salt waters of Portland Canal, 
which is also famed for its rich mineral treasures. 
Within the last few months, however, thanks 
to the shaking up of the primeval solitudes by the 
skirmishers of new railroads and the trail-blazing 
pioneering of the British Columbia Government, 
the Naas river and its rich and virgin valley seem 
one of the most inviting subjects of discussion in 


all parts of the prolific province. Unlike many 
of the river valleys of the northern interior, the 
Naas valley is described as practically level land 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. There is very 
little rough country, rocky ridges or stony land. 
Government experts who prospected the district 
carefully last year report uniformly good soil 
throughout the valley, the poorest brought up by 
the soil augers being sandy loam with good subsoil 
formation on the higher lands, while the best and 
apparently predominant soil was rich river-silt 
running to a depth of six feet on the great lower 
stretches of the valley. 

The Naas river is approximately 200 miles in 
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length and runs,through a wild country famed 
for its beautiful scenery, its many fine lakes, its 
abundance of fish and game of many kinds and its 
occasional picturesque Indian settlements. 
DELIGHTFUL CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

Writing officially of his trip of inspection and 
observation through the Naas river and tributary 
valleys in April and May, 1912, William E. Scott, 
Deputy Provincial Minister of Agriculture, says: 

“Many people seem to think that climatic con- 
ditions are excessive in the northern lands of the 
province. Whilst this may be true of some interior 
parts, it does not apply to the valleys through which 
I traveled, which come, to a large extent, under 
the modifying influence of the Japan current. 

“Whilst no authentic records have been kept 
in these valleys, the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that 10 degrees below zero was the lowest 
temperature experienced during the winter. There 
is considerable snowfall, averaging from two to 
three feet, but this is a benefit rather than a dis- 
advantage, as a good snowfall is a protection to 
the roots of plants, and generally exercises a bene- 
ficial influence on the soil. The winter may be 
said to last from the beginning of November to 
the end of March. 

“On an average, the season may be said to be 
three weeks behind that of southern British Co- 
lumbia. The extra length of days, and high tem- 
peratures inducing rapid growth, make up for this, 
and crops will ripen and mature about the same 
time as is the case in the south. The rainfall 
would approximate about 4o inches annually.” 


THREE ROUTES TO NAAS RIVER VALLEY 


At the present time the best way to reach the 
Naas river valley is to go by steamship from Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria to Prince 
Rupert, Pacific terminus of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway, now under construction. It is a 
two days’ steamboat trip from Vancouver or Vic- 
toria to Prince Rupert. From the latter city 
steamboats run up the Skeena river as far east 
as Hazelton, more than 200 miles, and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway is also in operation from 
Prince Rupert to Hazelton. From Kitsumgallum, 
ninety miles up the Skeena from Prince Rupert, 
the Government has built a good trail through to 
Aiyansh on the Naas river, and this trail was very 
much improved during the summer of 1912. From 
Kitwangar, 150 miles up the Skeena from Prince 
Rupert, a first-rate Government trail runs all the 
way to Aiyansh through neighboring valleys. 

Perhaps the most direct route is from Prince 
Rupert through Naas inlet and up the Naas river, 
but it is unpopular owing to the different) modes 
of water travel required. 

The most popular route, and the shortest to 
the Meziadin lake and upper Naas country, will 
be that from Prince Rupert by steamer or launch 
to Stewart at the head of Portland canal, about 
90 miles, thence over a good wagon road along 
the new Canadian Northern railroad to the Red 
Cliff Copper Mines, 14 miles, and from that point 
over a good pack-train trail 20 miles to Meziadin 
lake, by many pronounced the most beautiful 
body of inland water in northern British Columbia. 
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By this route Meziadin lake is about 125 miles 
from Prince Rupert, and but two modes of travel 





are required—launch and pack-horse. 
ENTERING THE NAAS VALLEY 

Deputy Minister of Agriculture William E. 
Scott, who, on his official inspection trip through 
the valleys tributary to Prince Rupert, in April and 
May, 1912, was accompanied by Road Superin- 
tendent R. O. Jennings, Assistant Horticulturist 
J. F. Carpenter and Mr. George Drewry, tells of 
his initial experiences and observations as _ fol- 
lows: 

“Our first stoppage was at Port Nelson, at which 
place there is a cannery. We then proceeded to 
Mill bay, ten miles further up the Naas, then 
called in at the Indian village at Fishery bay. At 
this place we transferred to a smaller launch and 
proceeded to Grenville. 

“Shortly after leaving Grenville the valley wid- 
ens out considerably and large areas of river silt 
land occur on both sides of the river. These lands 
are covered principally with a growth of cotton- 
wood. The soil formation is rich, alluvial silt, 
with gravelly subsoil, and in some cases clay. 
The ciearing should be comparatively inexpensive, 
and the land should grow magnificent crops. 

“All market garden crops should do remark- 
ably well, and dairying should also prove very 
profitable. The valley is extremely beautiful 
at this point, surrounded by snow-clad mountains, 
with the beautiful Naas river winding through 
its cottonwood banks. 

“We left Grenville on April 30th, and passed 
several Indian villages with their usual collection 
of totem poles. Proceeding up the river the valley 
widens out more, with the same splendid soil 
formation. 

“We got to Genoha about the end of the day. 
The name of this place signifies, ‘Oh, how beau- 
tiful!—and it is aptly named. There is an In- 
dian village here, with very good land in every 
direction. Pea-vine and other vegetation was 
growing luxuriantly, being then nearly one foot high. 
The country is well watered with numerous creeks. 

“We left the launch at Genoha and walked to 
Aiyansh, fording the river Kshiquinmahl, a gla- 
cier-fed mountain stream. There is unlimited 
power for electrical] purposes in this river. 


“‘Aiyansh is situated two or three miles past the 
river at an ideal location. The name of the 
place signifies ‘Eternal Bloom,’ and it is indeed 
justly named. Wild flowers were then already 
out, and vegetation generally luxuriant. It is 
quite a large Indian settlement, numbering about 
500 when they are all home. East of Aiyansh 
stretches the Naas valley, a wide, beautiful tract 
of country for 30 or 40 miles, and must contain 
probably as much as 500,000 acres of land, the 
majority of which cannot be excelled for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


RIGHT KINDS OF FARMING 


“The phases of agriculture which would probably 
be best adapted to this country are: First, small 
fruit and vegetable produce; second, dairying; 
third, poultry raising; and in fact, mixed farming. 

“The growing season, considering the latitude, 
is fairly long, and the growth would be very rapid 
during the season, because of the temperature 
and length of days. 

“There has prevailed amongst many people an 
erroneous impression regarding the farming possi- 
bilities of northern British Columbia. All branches 
of farming may be successfully undertaken in this 
part of the province, with the possible exception 
of tree fruits, and even this phase of horticulture 
may prove successful in localities such as Kitsum- 
gallum, Lakelse valley and the lower Naas. The 
Department of Agriculture has distributed more 
than 1000 trees for experimental purposes to set- 
tlers on the upper Skeena. 


AN INEVITABLE FUTURE OF IMPORTANCE 


“To summarize,” writes Deputy Minister Scott, 
“T may say that these valleys have a great future 
ahead of them as a feeder for the coast cities, and 
also of the prairie provinces on completion of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

“Owing to their nearness to the markets of the 
Middle West, there will be a great future in small 
fruits and vegetables, which should grow as well 
here as in any other part of the province, and 
better than in many. It is primarily a country 
for smal] fruits. Hay and grain crops will ripen 
well and should yield heavily. The country is 
also particularly well adapted to dairying, espe- 
cially the lower Naas valley.” 

In other portions of his report Mr. Scott men- 
tions the proximity of the famous Groundhog Coal 
Fields, 2000 square miles in extent, lying imme- 
diately eastward from Meziadin lake and the upper 
Naas valley. This is admitted by all geologists 
to be one of the greatest bodies of anthracite coal 
on the North American continent and many ex- 
perts who have examined it uniformly compare 
it favorably with the celebrated developed coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. The Groundhog field 
lies 100 miles eastward from Stewart and is to be 
tapped by the Canadian Northern Railway from 
that seaport, fourteen miles of the line having 
already been built and placed in operation, while 
the route of the remainder was surveyed through 
to Groundhog last fall, the line passing Meziadin 
lake and the upper Naas valley. 
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A series of subtle curves follows Nature's beautiful lines in The Uplands of Victoria, British Columbia 


Victoria and *“°The Uplands’’ 


By FRANK CARLETON TECK 


MONG the pioneers of the Pacific Northwest 

there is perhaps no sign of the times so start- 
lingly distinct and so suggestive of constructive 
change as the remarkable growth and upbuilding 
of Victoria, the capital city of British Columbia, 
within the last two years. 

Victoria’s awakening and sudden rush into the 
sky-scraper class is doubtless the most significant 
example of city building on the Pacific Coast at 
the present time, a significance that cannot be dis- 
associated with the approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal. The extraordinary constructive 
enterprises of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Northern railroads, the revival of the project to 
bridge Seymour Narrows and thus bring all the 
transcontinental railways to Vancouver island from 
the mainland, and the action of the Canadian 
Government itself in this year beginning the con- 
struction of public wharves and harbor improve- 
ments at Victoria to accommodate world shipping, 
with estimates of cost aggregating $4,500,000, all 
verify this potential significance. 

Victoria is arriving rapidly as one of the big 
cities of the West. In 1901 her population was 
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20,916, in 1911 a questionably lax Dominion census 
credited her with 31,620, while her population at 
the present time is estimated at 63,000. But the 
really extraordinary growth of Victoria dates from 
the beginning of last year, and in 1912 this city 
was the leader of Western Canada in ratio of in- 
crease. The valuations of her new buildings in- 
creased, for example, from $4,026,315 in 1911 to 
$8,077,370 in 1912, or more than 100.per cent, 
while the net increase of ten recorded items of 
business activity in Victoria and the associated 
municipality of Oak bay for the last two years 
proved a growth of 251.88 per cent, or 125.94 per 
cent annually. 

The Uplands, an exquisitely planned and de- 
veloped new residential subdivision of the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company property lying between 
Oak bay and Cadboro bay, adjacent to-the city 
proper, embraces 465 acres of unusual and 
natural park land forming a succession of gently 
sloping benches facing the Gulf of Georgia, over- 
looking Cadboro bay and Oak bay, and having 
some three miles of picturesque waterfrontage, 
with no less than eight bays, coves and secluded 
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sandy beaches. The center of the subdivision is 
three miles distant from the business center of the 
city—twenty-five minutes’ run by street car and 
ten minutes’ run by automobile over excellent 
streets and highways, and but five minutes’ motor 
ride from the links of the Victoria Golf Club. 

All portions of The Uplands command sur- 
passing views of the San Juan islands, inland 
stretches of salt water, the Gulf of Georgia and the 
grandeur of Mount Baker and the Cascade range 
to the eastward and the Olympic range nearer at 
hand to the southward. The Uplands is remark- 
able for its heritage of old oak trees, growing in a 
series of beautiful glades throughout the sub- 
division, with occasional large-leaf maples, and 
along the shore front fine clumps of firs and cedars. 

John C. Olmsted, the famous landscapist of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, appreciated the unusual 
natural beauty of The Uplands and devoted more 
than half a year personally to the accomplishment 
of the plan of the subdivision. Of the 465 acres, 
only 375 acres are platted in lots for residential 
purposes, the remainder being devoted to streets, 
walks, parkings and garden spaces. Broad, sandy 
beaches 6n Cadboro bay to the north and Oak bay 
to the south have been laid out for sea bathing, 
accessible to all residents, while many of the water- 
front lots have secluded individual bathing beaches. 

All the roads and walks follow the natural grades 
and the result is a noteworthy example of Mr. 
Olmsted’s skill in providing perpetual vistas and 











Finely constructed boulevards throughout The Uplands are rapidly nearing completion 


panoramas with a series of graceful subtle curves, 
and clever arrangement of the blocks, so that 
practically every lot has an inspiring view that can 
never be obstructed by neighboring buildings. The 
lots are spacious, averaging more than an acre each, 
and there are but 357 lots in all. No streets are 
less than 66 feet in width, while the main thorough- 
fare, Midland Way, is 150 feet wide, with a park 
strip 70 feet wide down the center, flanked by wide 
asphalt driveways and ample boulevards and 
cement walks, illuminated by double rows of orna- 
mental street lights. The other streets have 24-foot 
asphalt driveways, 5-foot cement walks, and the 
remainder of the space devoted to parkings and 
garden spaces. Complete water and sewerage 
systems have been installed. 

Although The Uplands is regarded as among the 
choicest elaborately designed residential districts 
of the West, the prices at which lots are offered 
average approximately half the valuations main- 
tained in the older and less scientifically planned 
residential districts of Victoria, when compared 
on the basis of corresponding area. Prices of The 
Uplands range from $2100 per lot upwards. Terms, 
one-fifth cash, balance in four equal annual pay- 
ments, interest 7 per cent, payable half-yearly. 

A new and attractive descriptive booklet, 
together with maps, photos, price list, etc., may be 
obtained by any one genuinely interested by writing 
to the sales representatives, address Rogers & Co., 
Limited, 203 Times Building, Victoria, B. C. 
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How the Rich Naas Valley in British Columbia 
Was at Last Pried Open 


By FRANK CARLETON TECK 


MONG the fishery industrialists of this con- 
tinent the name of the Naas river on the 
Pacific Coast of British Columbia suggests a fa- 
vorite portal of salmon aristocracy. But that 
celebrity relates only to Naas Inlet and the mouth 
of that stream or near to where it mingles its cool 
flood with the salt waters of Portland Canal, 
which is also famed for its rich mineral treasures. 
Within the last few months, however, thanks 
to the shaking up of the primeval solitudes by the 
skirmishers of new railroads and the trail-blazing 
pioneering of the British Columbia Government, 
the Naas river and its rich and virgin valley seem 
one of the most inviting subjects of discussion in 


all parts of the prolific province. Unlike many 
of the river valleys of the northern interior, the 
Naas valley is described as practically level land 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. There is very 
little rough country, rocky ridges or stony land. 
Government experts who prospected the district 
carefully last year report uniformly good soil 
throughout the valley, the poorest brought up by 
the soil augers being sandy loam with good subsoil 
formation on the higher lands, while the best and 
apparently predominant soil was rich river-silt 
running to a depth of six feet on the great lower 
stretches of the valley. 

The Naas river is approximately 200 miles in 
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length and runs through a wild country famed 
for its beautiful scenery, its many fine lakes, its 
abundance of fish and game of many kinds and its 
occasional picturesque Indian settlements. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Writing officially of his trip of inspection and 
observation through the Naas river and tributary 
valleys in April and May, 1912, William E. Scott, 
Deputy Provincial Minister of Agriculture, says: 

“Many people seem to think that climatic con- 
ditions are excessive in the northern lands of the 
province. Whilst this may be true of some interior 
parts, it does not apply to the valleys through which 
I traveled, which come, to a large extent, under 
the modifying influence of the Japan current. 

“Whilst no authentic records have been kept 
in these valleys, the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that 10 degrees below zero was the lowest 
temperature experienced during the winter. There 
is considerable snowfall, averaging from two to 
three feet, but this is a benefit rather than a dis- 
advantage, as a good snowfall is a protection to 
the roots of plants, and generally exercises a bene- 
ficial influence on the soil. The winter may be 
said to last from the beginning of November to 
the end of March. 

“On an average, the season may be said to be 
three weeks behind that of southern British Co- 
lumbia. The extra length of days, and high tem- 
peratures inducing rapid growth, make up for this, 
and crops will ripen and mature about the same 
time as is the case in the south. The rainfall 
would approximate about 40 inches annually.” 
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THREE ROUTES TO NAAS RIVER VALLEY 


At the present time the best way to reach the 
Naas river valley is to go by steamship from Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria to Prince 
Rupert, Pacific terminus of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway, now under construction. It is a 
two days’ steamboat trip from Vancouver or Vic- 
toria to Prince Rupert. From the latter city 
steamboats run up the Skeena river as far east 
as Hazelton, more than 200 miles, and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway is also in operation from 
Prince Rupert to Hazelton. From Kitsumgallum, 
ninety miles up the Skeena from Prince Rupert, 
the Government has built a good trail through to 
Aiyansh on the Naas river, and this trail was very 
much improved during the summer of 1912. From 
Kitwangar, 150 miles up the Skeena from Prince 
Rupert, a first-rate Government trail runs all the 
way to Aiyansh through neighboring valleys. 

Perhaps the most direct route is from Prince 
Rupert through Naas inlet and up the Naas river, 
but it is unpopular owing to the different modes 
of water travel required. 

The most popular route, and the shortest to 
the Meziadin lake and upper Naas country, will 
be that from Prince Rupert by steamer or launch 
to Stewart at the head of Portland canal, about 
go miles, thence over a good wagon road along 
the new Canadian Northern railroad to the Red 
Cliff Copper Mines, 14 miles, and from that point 
over a good pack-train trail 20 miles to Meziadin 
lake, by many pronounced the most beautiful 
body of inland water in northern British Columbia. 
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is a characteristic superiority in Water- 
“man’s Ideals. The pure Para rubber used 
insures durability, tightness and fine finish. 
The appreciation of the quality of these 
pens has built three enormous factories and 
placed representative assortments in the 
best stores of every locality for convenient, 
personal selection. Gold pens to suit every 
character of handwriting. 





Booklet of styles or story of manufacture on request. 
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By this route Meziadin lake is about 125 miles 
from Prince Rupert, and but two modes of travel 
are required—launch and pack-horse. 


ENTERING THE NAAS VALLEY 


Deputy Minister of Agriculture William E. 
Scott, who, on his official inspection trip through 
the valleys tributary to Prince Rupert, in April and 
May, 1912, was accompanied by Road Superin- 
tendent R. O. Jennings, Assistant Horticulturist 
J. F. Carpenter and Mr. George Drewry, tells of 
his initial experiences and observations as fol- 
lows: 

“Our first stoppage was at Port Nelson, at which 
place there is a cannery. We then proceeded to 
Mill bay, ten miles further up the Naas, then 
called in at the Indian village at Fishery bay. At 
this place we transferred to a smaller launch and 
proceeded to Grenville. 

“Shortly after leaving Grenville the valley wid- 
ens out considerably and large areas of river silt 
land occur on both sides of the river. These lands 
are covered principally with a growth of cotton- 
wood. The soil formation is rich, alluvial silt, 
with gravelly subsoil, and in some cases clay. 
The ciearing should be comparatively inexpensive, 
and the land should grow magnificent crops. 

“All market garden crops should do remark- 
ably well, and dairying should also prove very 
profitable. The valley is extremely beautiful 
at this point, surrounded by snow-clad mountains, 
with the beautiful Naas river winding through 
its cottonwood banks. 

“We left Grenville on April 30th, and passed 
several Indian villages with their usual collection 
of totem poles. Proceeding up the river the valley 
widens out more, with the same splendid soil 
formation. 

“We got to Genoha about the end of the day. 
The name of this place signifies, ‘Oh, how beau- 
tiful!’—and it is aptly named. There is an In- 
dian village here, with very good land in every 
direction. Pea-vine and other vegetation was 
growing luxuriantly, being then nearly one foot high. 
The country is well watered with numerous creeks. 

“We left the launch at Genoha and walked to 
Aiyansh, fording the river Kshiquinmahl, a gla- 
cier-fed mountain stream. There is unlimited 
power for electrical] purposes in this river. 


“Aiyansh is situated two or three miles past the 
river at an ideal location. The name of the 
place signifies ‘Eternal Bloom,’ and it is indeed 
justly named. Wild flowers were then already 
out, and vegetation generally luxuriant. It is 
quite a large Indian settlement, numbering about 
500 when they are all home. East of Aiyansh 
stretches the Naas valley, a wide, beautiful tract 
of country for 30 or 40 miles, and must contaim 
probably as much as 500,000 acres of land, the 
majority of which cannot be excelled for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


RIGHT KINDS OF FARMING 


“The phases of agriculture which would probably 
be best adapted to this country are: First, small 
fruit and vegetable produce; second, dairying; 
third, poultry raising; and in fact, mixed farming. 

“The growing season, considering the latitude, 
is fairly long, and the growth would be very rapid 
during the season, because of the temperature 
and length of days. 

“There has prevailed amongst many people an 
erroneous impression regarding the farming possi- 
bilities of northern British Columbia. All branches 


‘of farming may be successfully undertaken in this 


part of the province, with the possible exception 
of tree fruits, and even this phase of horticulture 
may prove successful in localities such as Kitsum- 
gallum, Lakelse valley and the lower Naas. The 
Department of Agriculture has distributed more 
than 1000 trees for experimental purposes to set- 
tlers on the upper Skeena. 


AN INEVITABLE FUTURE OF IMPORTANCE 


’ 


“To summarize,” writes Deputy Ministesx Scott,, 
“T may say that these valleys have a great future 
ahead of them as a feeder for the coast ¢ities, and 
also of the prairie provinces on completion of the: 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

“Owing to their nearness to the markets of the 
Middle West, there will be a great future im small 
fruits and vegetables, which should grow as well 
here as in any other part of the province, and 
better than in many. It is primarily a country 
for small fruits. Hay and grain crops will ripen 
well and should yield heavily. The country is 
also particularly well adapted to dairying, espe- 
cially the lower Naas valley.” 

In other portions of his report Mr. Scott men- 
tions the proximity of the famous Groundhog Coal 
Fields, 2000 square miles in extent, lying imme- 
diately eastward from Meziadin lake and the upper 
Naas valley. This is admitted by all geologists 
to be one of the greatest bodies of anthracite coal 
on the North American continent and many ex- 
perts who have examined it uniformly compare 
it favorably with the celebrated developed coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. The Groundhog field 
lies 100 miles eastward from Stewart and is to be 
tapped by the Canadian Northern Railway from 
that seaport, fourteen miles of the line having 
already been built and placed in operation, while 
the route of the remainder was surveyed through 
to Groundhog last fall, the line passing Meziadin 
lake and the upper Naas valley. 
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°* Gee! I’m Glad I Have On B. V. D.” 


HAT’s what the cool, comfortable, coated man is thinking, while the 
cross,comfortless, coat/ess ones are eying him enviously. Don’t you be 
caught without B. V. D. when warm days ‘‘put you on the griddle.” 

B. V. D. weather is here—B. V. D. is sold everywhere. 


To get genuine B. V. D. get a good look at the /ade/. 
n every B. V. D. undergarment is sewed 
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B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 
50c., 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 
the garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. 
A. 4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00,$3.00 and $5.00 the suit. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 
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RARE CHARMS OF MEZIADIN LAKE 


Meziadin lake, 34 miles eastward from Stewart, 
is thirteen miles in length and there is good farm- 
ing land all around its shores, especially toward 
the eastern end, where the shores flatten out and 
the agricultural area becomes of greater extent. 
It is the principal spawning ground of the sock- 
eye salmon, which annually run up the Naas river 
in countless numbers. To aid this king of all the 
food fishes to overcome the falls at the outlet of 
Meziadin lake, the Dominion Government had 
fish ladders built there, under the personal super- 
vision of Dominion Fishery Commissioner John 
P. Babcock, who is enthusiastic over the capti- 
vating beauty of Meziadin, which he describes as 
follows: 

“T have seen all the lakes of prominence in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and not one of them has a country 
surrounding it comprising so much level land, 
and nowhere else have I seen an equal chance not 
only for the farmer, but for the manufacturer. 

“The Meziadin Fall will furnish unlimited water 
power for the manufacture of pulp, and besides 
this, Meziadin lake is destined to become in time 
one of the world-famed summer resorts. 

“Why, the scenery between Stewart and this 
place has the old-world scenic resorts beaten a 
hundred ways, and once the beauties and grandeur 
of this trip become known, people will travel the 
world around to see them. 

“As to the trail which Road Superintendent 
Gillingham has just completed (from Stewart to 
the lake on a wagon grade) it is the best in the 
province. This I state without reserve.” 

Indeed, preparations for the harnessing of Mez- 
iadin Falls power have already been started by 
the Canadian Northeastern Power Company, 
Limited, in which Sir Donald Mann is heavily 
interested, and which holds the water rights. It 
is understood that the power will be developed at 
once to supply power to the mines of the Portland 
Canal district and for electrical haulage in con- 
nection with the Canadian Northern Railway 
building from Stewart to the Groundhog coal 
mines. 

IMMENSE AGRICULTURAL AREA 

The Naas river valley, with its interlocking 
tributary valleys, is recognized as the largest 
body of agricultural land in the province of British 


Columbia. Until now this rich region has been 
entirely unsettled, except by occasional villages 
of Indians and a few prospectors lured by its rich 
mineral deposits of gold, silver, copper and coal. 

The formation from Meziadin lake northward 
across the headwaters of Hanna river, down Cotton 
river and along the Naas, is essentially of a coal 
bearing character signalized by deposits of slate, 
shale and sandstone. Decomposition of practi- 
cally identical coal measures formed the fertile 
lands of the middle states in the Mississippi valley. 


FIRST ON THE GROUND 

There is one man whose early activity and in- 
terest in the Naas river valley country has been 
potent and prophetic from the beginning of this 
progressive development preparation. His name 
is Robert William Clark and he is a resident of 
Victoria, the capital of the province. Mr. Clark 
was one of the far-seeing capitalists first on the 
ground and his selections represent some of the most 
desirable agricultural lands in British Columbia. 
Altogether Mr. Clark’s holdings in the Naas river 
country embrace more than 145,000 acres, more 
than 90,000 acres of which lie within sixty miles 
from tidewater, while the remainder lies further 
up the Naas and covers both sides of the Cotton 
river for its full length of forty miles, as well as 
including five miles’ frontage on Bowser lake and 
sixteen miles’ frontage on Bowser river. 

Thirty-seven thousand acres of the western 
tract of 90,000 acres are directly served by the Naas 
river, including more than twenty-five miles of 
valuable Naas river frontage. One of the most 
attractive properties held by Mr. Clark embraces 
23,500 acres of choice selected land around the east 
and north shore of Meziadin lake, comprising ten 
miles of splendid waterfrontage on that beautiful 
body of water. 

With the building of the Canadian Northern 
from Stewart through this district to Groundhog 
coal fields, and the construction of the newly char- 
tered Nasoga Gulf & Naas River Railway, whose 
plans have recently been filed with the government 
together with adequate government road and trail 
improvements now being supplied, this rich wilder- 
ness will receive its first real settlers during 1913. 

RARE CHANCE FOR COLONIZATION 

“My policy for the disposition of these ideal farm 
lands” said Mr. Clark when approached on the 
subject by the writer, “is to promote their settle- 
ment and cultivation. I have given the matter 
much thought and I have concluded that the best 
way to do this is to transfer the land in large tracts 
to men, firms or syndicates whose capital and in 
dustry would receive extraordinary reward through 
sales in small pieces to active settlers.” 

Mr. Clark admitted, however, that he would sell 
any of his lands at the government price-of $10 per 
acre in small farms of from 160 to 640, acres each, 
on terms of $3 per acre cash, balance inthree years, 
interest 6 per cent. Any sale he makes will be 
subject to the accuracy of surveyors’ or stakers’ 
descriptions, and subject to purchaser’s approval 
within one year. For full information write to 
Robert William Clark, Mahon block, Victoria, B. C. 
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The New Holeproof Sox 


at $1.50 for Six Pairs 


Are Mercerized 
Get a Trial Box Today 
A Soft, Silky 


Appearance We now offer a Twenty-Five-Cent 

and sock with a silky lustre—six pairs guar- 

Six Months’ Wear anteed six months—the finest thing of 
its kind ever made. 

We imported a mercerizing machine 
from Switzerland to do it. We have in- 
vested $10,000 in this one improvement alone. Don’t you 

int to see what kind of hosiery this machine turns out? 

The yarn in this sock costs us an average of 74¢ a pound. 
It is Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, the finest yarn at the 
top market price. Common yarn sells for 32c. But the new 
Holeproof is soft, light and stylish. With all its light weight, 
it lasts six months. Don’t you want to wear it? 


Heleprarffesicrg 


Write for the Free Book on Holeproof. See how these wonderful 
goods are made. 




































































The genuine are sold in your town. Ask for the dealers’ 
names. We ship direct where we have no dealer, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 












We make them for men, women, children and 
infants. 








Holeproof in cotton, for men, cost from $1.50 to 
$3 a box of six pairs. For women and ‘children, 
$2 to $3 a box of six pairs. For infants, $1 a box 
of four pairs. All the above boxes guaranteed six 
months. 




















Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for three pairs. For 





Look for women, $3 for three pairs. Three pairs of silk guaran- 
hee 0.8 teed three months. 
Pat. Office, 1906 This Mark 
: HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
CakGeickl he T MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
on the Loe HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. 
London, Canada (422) 


“Wear Hlolepract fase and Fd the end” 


ffele raDf” For long wear, fit and style, these are the finest silk gloves produced. Made 


vanafnrese in all lengths, sizes and colors. Write for the illustrated book that tells all 
Sik Gloves about them and for the name of the dealer near you who handles them. 
FOR WOMEN 
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The blessing of unlimited water, provided by reservoir and by a vast underflow, is the big asset 
of Casa Grande Valley 


Casa Grande Valley: 
of the Southwest 








The Fruit Basket 


By M. E. L. ALLEN 


F you would visit this wonderful valley, you 

must go 500 miles eastward from Los Angeles, on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, into 
the great new country of Arizona. There you will 
find history repeating itself. For the primitive 
canal, built by the ancient Toltecs to bring the 
magic silt-laden waters of the Gila onto their 
land, you will find the big irrigation ditch, 36 miles 
long, 40 feet wide and six feet deep, being built 
by the Casa Grande Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion. For the dark-eyed Toltecs in their gay robes, 
you will find broad-shouldered earnest-faced men, 
from a dozen different states of the Union, at work 
together like brothers, building up a great future 
for this land of their choice. For the ancient city 
you will find now only a magnificent pile of ruins; 
but a few miles away, the embryo of the new city 
(Casa Grande, Arizona)—the homes of the prosper- 
ous settlers—dots the valley far and wide. 

It has been discovered that Egyptian cotton will 
grow to perfection in this valley. Consider for a 
moment the following simple facts in regard to this 
particular crop and then estimate for yourself the 
future of the Casa Grande settler. There are but 
two or three localities in the whole United States 
where Egyptian cotton will grow at all. It isa 
special type of cotton, with long delicate fibre, and 
is twice as profitable to raise as the short cotton of 
the South. During the last dozen years the United 
States has had to import from Egypt over 55,000,000 
pounds of this Egyptian cotton for her manufac- 
tures, and during that period there were several 
seasons when the Southern planters of the shorter 
cotton were unable to dispose of their product at 
all. And last, but not least, there is no boll weevil 
in Casa Grande valley. 

But that is not the whole story by any means. 
African dates, which sell fresh at 25 cents per 


pound, flourish as luxuriantly here as in their nativ: 
clime, and a single tree will yield 500 pounds of 
fruit in a season. In these two special crops- 
cotton and dates—alone, men with commercial 
imagination and enterprise will make large fo: 
tunes. As for the customary products, more than 
thirty different kinds of grains, fruits and veg« 
tables yield heavy crops. 

Alfalfa yields a higher grade and bigger tonnage 
to the acre than in any other district of the United 
States, while oranges and citrus fruits are ready for 
the market fully three weeks ahead of Florida. 

Three big mining towns, Tucson, Bisbee and 
Douglas, stand at the doors of the valley, con- 
stituting a high-priced and ready market for all its 
products, while immediately to the south there is 
being opened up one of the largest and richest 
mineral sections in the world. The government, 
recognizing the vast potentialities of this valley, is 
already preparing to build a mighty dam at San 
Carlos (proven by investigation to be one of the 
best dam sites in the world), to conserve the flood 
waters of the Gila river. When finished, this proj- 
ect will rival the celebrated Roosevelt Dam _ in 
the adjoining valley, and will abundantly irrigate 
more than 150,000 acres of the richest land. Mean 
while a Government Experimental Farm is already 
established near Casa Grande, where the new 
arrival and old-timer alike can receive invaluable 
help and guidance, for the asking, in any branch 
of culture he wishes to adopt. 

Such is the Casa Grande valley, where tremendous 
natural resources are being harnessed by the pro 
gressive and scientific spirit of the great Southwest. 
To the settler with capital, this is the One Big 
Opportunity. Let him come now, while the land is 
at the lowest mark, and help to build up a country 
that will richly reward his efforts. 
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the ideal shoe for the busy man who demands 
style, perfect fitting qualities, and good service 
in his shoes. 





Ts “PATRIOT” stands out conspicuously as 






The tremendous output of our 23 big “Star Brand” factories— 
over 15,000,000 pairs of shoes per year—enables us to sell shoes 
for less money than it costs the average manufacturer to make them. 
’ What we save in manufacturing is put into extra quality. 
of The “Patriot” is made in our finest factory by a big force or 
experts picked from our army of 10,000 skilled shoemakers. The 
| special hand work on each pair places it in the “custom made” class. 
an The style shown—No. 1364—is made of the finest tan calf skin 
over the new “Aero” last. It is the same style and grade sold in the 


we large cities at $5.00 and $6.00. The “Patriot” sells at $4.50 to $5.00, 
2 according to style and leather. 

a The “Patriot” and other “Star Brand” Shoes—over 750 styles— 
nd are sold by 20,000 good merchants. 


Don’t just drop into any store, but hunt 
up the “Star Brand” dealer or write to us 
est for the name of the nearest merchant 
who sells them. 


0d Always ask for and insist upon having the 
0j- “Patriot” with our name on the sole and our 
} “Star” on the heel, and you will be sure to get 
a pure leather shoe. No substitutes for 
leather are ever used. 


ble **Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
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: | RosErtTs, JOHNSON & RAND 


i. MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe Co. ST.LOUIS 
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The bluffs at Yuma, Arizona, will be spanned by a solid concrete arch, built by the U. S. Government, 
the longest single-span concrete bridge in the world, and the only crossing-place 
in 1200 miles for the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 


Yuma: Where Guesswork has been Eliminated 


; By E. K. Hoax 


ATURE used the Colorado river to demon- 

strate that she could build up valleys and 
mesa lands of the richest soil in the whole world; 
and she didn’t rest after the land was completed. 
She kept right on gnawing down the Rocky moun- 
tains and depositing a new coat of fresh soil alorg 
the banks of the yellow Colorado and over the 
bottom-lands of adjacent valleys every time the 
high waters came following the annual melting 
of snow along the backbone of North America. 
The Indians found a bonanza, without physical 
effort, in the crops from these overflow lands; 
Father Garces in 1775 explored them, and by the 
time the Declaration of Independence was signed 
had founded a frontier mission. A few years later, 
however, he and his associates were slaughtered 
by the Indians whom they came to convert, and 
it was not until 1851 that a U. S. garrison took 
formal possession. Settlers slowly followed. 

Captain U. S. Smith, searching the West for a 
spot to make a home, found the Yuma valley 
and built his settler’s cabin in the jungle of mes- 
quite and willow that then hid the whole area. 
Here he began the battle of the pioneer, severe 
enough. That was twenty-five years ago. He 
set out to find what products were adapted to the 
Yuma soil and climate, and, while his researches 
cover practically every known grain, fruit and 
vegetable of the temperate zone, all did excep- 
tionally well and he has not a crop failure to report 
in all that time. Some record, isn’t it? 

Yuma district has had many stages of develop- 
ment. Her history is interesting in itself. And she 
has started something she cannot stop. She will 
become a city of 50,000 people in a few years. She 
has the resources to support such size or greater, in 
touch with the markets of the world yet so situated 
as to command tribute from a vast country at her 
gates that is and will always be her ‘‘own bailiwick.” 

Before the United States Reclamation Service 
could be induced to throw the solid concrete La- 
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guna Dam, nearly a mile long, across the monster 
tide of the Colorado river, construct great sluic 
ways for separating the proper amount of silt 
from the waters, build miles of canals, some of them 
120 feet across at the top, bore a siphon tunnc!l 
fourteen feet in diameter and 1100 feet long under 
the river and ninety feet below the surface of the 
land to bring the waters to the waiting farms and 
erect big electric generating plants, all guesswork 
had to be eliminated, dreams shattered, all theorics 
reduced to cold bookkeeping facts that showed a 
most attractive net balance in dollars and cents 
for the ultimate user of the water and power. 

In a smoking compartment on the Sunset Limited 
an Easterner, westward bound to locate, met a 
citizen of Yuma. “Could I make a living for my- 
self and family on a Yuma farm?” queried the 
Easterner, and the Yuman replied with just a 
touch of scorn and pity in his voice: “If you 
can’t make better than a living, Yuma has no u 
for you. Do you suppose we have put forth all 
this effort and the Government has gone to all 
this expense to assist a community to make a 
living? We have the richest thing in the worl 
and the man who can’t become wealthy on one « 
our farms will not make a good citizen of our com- 
munity. A living can be dug out most anywhere, 
but the real farmer of today is a scientist. We 
have them from all parts of the world and they 
have made successes, but there is room for many 
more. It is no place for a drone. Activity is a 
vital necessity where the growing season lasts 
the year round and growth is so rapid. We have 
a modern little city of 4000 people, paved streets, 
cement sidewalks, homes set in flower gardens, 
a substantial business section, good schools, 
churches, clubs, banks, electric lights, ice plant 
and gas—the nucleus of what is to come. We are 
on as high a standard as any western community 
and we are prepared to prove it to any person 
who will take the trouble to drop off and see us.’ 
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By ANDREW H. HAMILTON 


HE average woman of to-day lacks in 
Health, Grace and Beauty of Form be- 
cause she is ignorant of the requisites 
of health and knows no more about her 
body than a child. Instead of exercise which 
| would give her grace and health, she confines 
| herself to housework or such simple duties as 
tend to destroy the freedom of bodily move- 
ment, stiffening and aging her when she is 
scarcely out of her teens. 

Health is a matter of conforming to the 
laws of right living. True grace of movement 
is the result of thorough bodily control—of 

| making housework, or any work, an aid in se- 
: curing this, instead of the cause of losing it. 
Beauty of form is something that can be at- 
tained by anyone who will study and apply 
the knowledge gained. This has been proven 

‘ in many different ways. 

. I have seen women, corpulent and without 
nN shape, restore the graceful lines of youth by 
mM devoting a few minutes daily to the care of 
ie] their bodies. I have seen ‘others, many pounds 
ler under weight, angular and lacking in every- 
he thing attractive, regain their normal weight 
nd and a beautiful figure. Stories of marvel- 
rk ous recoveries of health are no less fre- 

les quent. 

t Women should realize that health 
ts and beauty can never be obtained 
and kept except through the ob- 
ed servance of Nature’s laws. Miss 

t Kellermann, known the _ world 
1 over as the. “Perfect Woman” 
he and most wonderful dancer and 

a diver on the stage, is a most 


ou striking example of what 
use may be accomplished by 
all properly directed exer- 
all cise and sane _ living. 

t You must have MISS 
ld, i heard her story— KELLERMANN 
of how as a weak, _—_ femens 

living act 

mi puny and deformed 
re, child she was compelled to wear braces upon her 
We legs. Had she been content to live on in this 
ney way, she probably would be a burden on some- 
ny one to-day instead of the Perfect Physical 
sa Woman. She might now be living on, hope- 
ist lessly wondering why she was denied the health 
ave which was her birthright. 
ets, What she has accomplished was not the re- 
ns, sult of any great new scientific principle for 
ls, health or development. The wonderful change 
ant was wrought by keeping before her the fact 
are that every human body has the power within 
nity itself to be healthful and beautiful, if help 
‘son instead of hindrance is but given it. 


The great difficulty with which one must 
contend, is to select the real from the mass of 
contradictory theories and principles which 
have been expounded by over-enthusiastic or 
unscrupulous persons. 

It took a number of years and involved a 
great many disappointing and discouraging 
experiences, but in the end she indubitably 
proved that a woman can be absolutely what 
she wills. She has proved that 
if one is too thin, too fleshy; if 
she is over or under-developed 
in any part of her body, the 
proper system will bring parts 
to perfect proportions. She has 
demonstrated that it is possible 
to develop the back of one’s arm 
without affecting the front, to 
develop one side of the neck, one 
hip or one limb, without affecting 
the other. This is one of the 
most interesting and wonderful 
features of Miss Kellermann’s 
methods, and in all likelihood, 
is due to her wonderful knowl- 
edge of anatomy. 
Volumes have been written on 

various methods for developing the 
figure and attaining health and 
beauty, but the most interesting and 
attractive book I have ever read is one 
written and published by Miss Keller- 
mann herself, entitled ““The Body Beauti- 
ful.”” This book contains many photographs 
of Miss Kellermann and others, showing 
correct and incorrect carriage, how the body 
may be built up or reduced to normal, sym- 
metrical lines, and various chapters dealing 
with every phase of health and body build- 
ing. 

No woman vitally interested in self-advance- 
ment can afford to miss this little book, for it 
means the complete revitalization and reorgan- 
ization of her body. To those addressing Miss 
Kellermann, Suite 9055S, 12 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York City, enclosing two cents, 
to cover postage, she will gladly send a copy 
of this book free. 

If you are one of the women who would 




























make the most of yourself, physically and 
mentally, send for this book immediately 
while the edition lasts. Prove for yourself 


that it is not necessary to suffer physical ail- 
ments, or deficiencies in appearance or figure, 
and that it is possible to remold yourself and 
enjoy a higher plane of living. 
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Hard Surfacing the Pacific Coast 


A sum equal to a dollar contribution by every 
man, woman and child in the United States repre- 
sents approximately the amount that will be 
expended in the construction of adequate highways 
in the Pacific Coast country from British Columbia 
to the Mexican border before the exposition year 
rolls around. British Columbia is spending $16,- 
000,000; the state of Washington is spending 
$21,000,000; Oregon $10,000,000; California $36,- 
000,000, a total sum staggering almost in its bulk. 

At a recent meeting of road superintendents in 
Victoria, British Columbia, some interesting figures 
were presented which go to show the evolution of 
highway construction in the West. In _ 1906, 
according to Hon. Thomas Taylor, Minister 
of Public Works, in British Columbia, the 
total appropriation for road machinery in that 
province was $10,000; in 1912-13 the sum so spent 
was $150,000; since 1906 the expenditure for good 
roads in British Columbia had risen from $450,000 
to $5,000,000. 

California led in the splendid work of highway 
construction in the states, with a state appropria- 
tion of $18,000,000, augmented by an equal sum 
appropriated by the various counties. Good roads 
have found popular support throughout the West. 
Everywhere are highways being brought to grade 
and durable surfaces are being laid. Within two 
years Scenic America will be ready for the tourist 
with as complete and adequate a highway system 
as any of the states east of the Rocky mountains. 

The good roads advocate has reason to shake 
hands with himself and his brother enthusiasts 
because of the good work accruing from the recent 
legislatures in the northern states. In Washington 
the legislature enacted laws that make available 
more than $1,125,000 for highway construction in 
1914 and an additional annual income of $1,000,000 
thereafter, a fund fully adequate for a program of 
systematic highway improvement. 

In Oregon a total of twelve measures were enacted 
into law carrying out largely Governor West’s 
request for genuine good roads legislation. Of 
chiefest importance are the enactments providing 
for the appointment of a state highway commis- 
sioner to act in an advisory capacity with officials 
in the various counties; the county bonding act 
which will allow counties to bond to the constitu- 
tional limit for highway construction and the enact- 
ment into law of the Governor’s specific recom- 
mendation, declaring the beach from the Columbia 
river to the California state line a public highway. 

The one big disappointment to the good roads 
enthusiasts was the failure of the Washington legis- 
lature to favor the construction of the proposed 
interstate bridge between Portland and Vancouver, 
Washington. However, advocates of the bridge are 
planning a renewed campaign with a hope for com- 
plete success within another two years. Some favor 
immediate construction of the bridge by the coun- 





ties affected bonding themselves for the amount 


necessary. Multnomah county, on the Oregon 
side, has such power by right granted by the recent 
Oregon legislature. A sufficient toll would provide 
an income to meet the interest on the bonds. In 
this manner it is hoped to pave the way for imme- 
diate construction and an active fight will then be 
started for the ratification of the action and th 
taking over of the original bond issues by the stat 
The proposed bridge will cost about $1,250,000. 


Peninsular Highway Improvements 

One of the most delightful sections for the autoist 
adjacent to San Francisco lies directly south from 
San Francisco down the peninsula and extending 
to San Jose. This is one of the most beautiful home 
sections of California, and especially is this true in 
the vicinity of Burlingame, Hillsboro and San 
Mateo where are many beautiful country estates. 
San Mateo county will undoubtedly vote favorably 
on a $1,125,000 bond issue for the construction of 
good roads. The roads to be built are exclusive of 
the State Highway which traverses the section and 
for which $200,000 in bonds have already been solc. 
San Francisco county has recently paved much of 
the roadway, which is a continuation of Mission 
and Valencia streets connecting with the San Mateo 
road at the county line. Soon Spring Valley 
Lakes, La Honda, Half Moon bay, Crystal Springs, 
the Santa Clara valley and San Jose will be reached 
by splendid boulevards over beautiful wooded hills. 
No more attractive roads will be found in all Cali- 
fornia than these down the peninsula, easily acce 
sible from San Francisco. 


California Road Work Goes Steadily On 

Splendid progress is being made on the $18,000.- 
000 system of state highways in California, although 
a brief cessation was occasioned early in the year by 
the slow movement of bonds. Sales picked up 
readily in February and the authorities have since 
experienced no difficulty whatever in disposing of 
large blocks of the bonds.. Criticism was raised as 
to the surfacing of the highways by the manufac- 
turers of road materials. A conference with Gov- 
ernor Johnson set aright the misunderstanding and 
the manufacturers withdrew their contention. 

The highway commission has been building with 
a view of permanence for substructure, rather than 
for permanence of surface, which can be renewed 
readily at small cost, the big bond issue being in 
adequate for a heavy top dressing. 


Traffic Census Tells a Story 
Poor old Dobbin! His days are nearing an end. 
Will the horse-drawn vehicle a few years hence he 
but a memory? Even now note what a census of the 
traffic on the county roads of one California county 
shows: San Joaquin county has 187.94 miles of 


(Continued on page 624) 
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United States 
Tires | 


have cut down the high 


cost of motoring 


NITED STATES Tires today yield an average mileage from 25 to 50 per cent higher 
than was ever given by any make of tires previous to the organization of the United 
States Tire Company two years ago. 

Our own records prove this. 

Every unprejudiced dealer in the country will admit it. 

Ask your friends who are using United States Tires, how much more mileage they are 
getting mow than they were in 1910. 

The co-operative methods of manufacture employed exclusively in making United States 
Tires have accomplished this increase in tire-mileage and decrease in tire expense. 

Two years ago we predicted that concentrating the efforts and facilities of four of the 
world’s most modern tire-making plants on the making of one line of tires, would result in 
the most radical reduction in tire expense ever known to the industry. 

We have made good our prediction. 

United States Tires have today come to be acknowledged everywhere as 


AMERICA’S PREDOMINANT TIRES 


and the simple reason back of it is this—they have cut down tire bills. 

United States Tires are made in three types—Clincher, Quick Detachable and Genuine Dunlop (Straight 
Side), the tire that is absolutely guaranteed against rim-cutting. You have your choice of three treads—Plain 
treads and the world-famous Nobby and Chain Treads. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, New York 


NOTE: As always the guarantee of the United States Tire Company attaches to its tires when 
filled with air at the recommended pressure only 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 











Visible Savings 


These are the savings in No-Rim-Cut 
tires too apparent to need argument. 
Any man can see them. 


Countless men have seen and proved 
them. And Goodyear tires, on that ac- 
count, far outsell all others. 


Never Rim-Cut 


One glance will show you that No- 
Rim-Cut tires have ended this trouble 
completely. Not one of these tires ever 
rim-cut. 

Every tire maker has tried it. But 
No-Rim-Cut tires have solved this prob- 
lem in the only satisfactory way that’s 
known. 

And we control them. That is why 
men who want to end rim-cutting come 
to No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Men who don’t—men who cling to 
old-type tires—find that 23 per cent be- 
come rim-cut. And rim-cut ruin cannot 
be repaired. 


Large Oversize 


You can see the oversize. We call it 
10 per cent. But the average extra air 
capacity—compared with clincher tires- 
is 16.7 per cent. 


Ten per cent oversize, under average 
conditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire 
mileage. 


You know that. That is why you ex- 
perienced motorists are demanding an 
over-tired car. It means less trouble— 
far less tire expense. 


The Utmost Value 


You can also see that you get in Good- 
years the maximum of value. We tell 
you our own. profit, which averaged last 
year exactly $2.90 per tire. 

That on tires which cost all the way 
from $15.55 to $104.95, according to size. 

Yet our output is the largest, our equip- 
ment new and modern. No concern in 
America can make equal tires as low as 
we can make them. 

Any business man can see that he is 
getting in Goodyears all the value a maker 
can give. 
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10% Oversize 








Hidden Savings 


Then here are savings hidden, save 
to users of these tires. Savings shown 
by mileage tests alone. 


But metered mileage proves these 


savings as clearly as the rest. 


It has 


done it countless times. 


Perfecting Tires 


Scores of our experts—mostly technical grad- 
uates—devote their whole time to research and 
experiment. This department costs us about 
$100,000 yearly. 

Night and day, on a testing machine, these men 
are wearing out tires. They are comparing new 
ideas with old ones, by actual metered mileage. 

They have compared in this way 240 formulas 
and fabrics. They compare methods and processes 
to know which way is best. Cost is disregarded. 
The best way is the way which shows the lowest 
cost per mile. 

After 14 years of this ceaseless betterment, it 
is fair to suppose that we are close to the limit. 
Yet a half-hundred men are still working to make 


tread—adds to our cost nearly a million dollars 
yearly. 

Our grade of rubber—Para—costs the highest 
market price. Our fabric costs twice what short- 
fibre fabric would cost. 

These things don’t show when you look at our 
tires, but they show in tire expense. 


Our Users Know 
Two million Goodyear tires have gone out, and 
have proved these_savings to hundreds of thou- 
sands of users. 
Their reports have multiplied the users of Good- 
year tires. And our sales last year by far exceeded 
our previous 12 years put together. 


The tires which did this will win your approval. 





these tires even better. 


Costly 
Methods 


One of our methods 
our double-cure proc- 
ess with the wrapped 





With all this evidence, 
how can you question 


(j0OD>SYEAR that? 
AKRON, OHIO Write for the Good- 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 





economize on tires. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(1057) 
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repairs. 


cants. They not 
only reduce fric- 
tion to a min- 
imum, but their 
lasting qualities 


Jersey City 


areremarkable.”’ 


If you forget to use Dixon’s 
Graphite, you forget your car, 
and it is on the road to “Has- 
Been” before you know it. 

Dixon’s Flake Graphite removes 
the cause of friction—metallic 
contact. The soft, oily flakes 
cover the metal surfaces with a 
permanent, almost frictionless, 
veneer of graphite which, un- 
like plain oil or grease, cannot 
be squeezed out. It has been 
demonstrated beyond question yicantsthanuse 
that it prevents wear and saves any other as a 

t.”? 


Automobile Lu- 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Greases 


are composed of pure Flake 
Graphite and best greases. The 
leading automobile drivers of 
America have given them their 
unqualified endorsement. This 
proves their high quality. 

DIXON’S GRAPHITE GREASE 
No. 677 is unequalled for differ- 


Hughie Hughes entials and transmissions. It 
**Icannot 


cushions the shock and deadens 
the noise of the gears. 


More facts in our free book- 
let, “Lubricating the Motor.” 
wend i peme and model of 

— request for 
this wesc Ne 256. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established in 1827 


New Jersey 














Automobile Notes 


(Continued from page 620) 


improved highway. A careful census of the traffic 


over these roads by the maintenance department 
of the highway system shows that but 54.2 per cent 


of the vehicles using the highways were horse 


drawn—45.8 per cent were motor drawn. Is not 
this an indication of the slow banishment of horse- 


drawn vehicles from our public highways? The 


progressive farmer now-a-days fusses with the car- 
buretor of a morning before breakfast instead of 
throwing oats to ever-hungry Dobbin 

Good roads mean more than mere pleasure riding 
—they mean fast transportation, and the horse- 
drawn vehicle is rapidly becoming too slow for 
even the farmer. 


California Continues Her Lead 


Notwithstanding the fact that California made 
the record stride in automobile sales for 1912, the 
present year will see even the record of the past 
year surpassed. Almost daily come reports of heavy 
orders placed with automobile manufacturers, many 
of them record-breaking. 

Says Henry Ford of the Ford Automobile Com- 
pany: “California is the leading state in the column 
showing the ratio of automobiles to population. 
There are more cars in this state according to its 
population than in any other in the Union, but in 
spite of this, Ford dealers and managers of Ford 
branches tell me that never before in the history of 
the automobile business on the Coast has the out- 
look for big business looked so promising.” 

This is typical of reports from dealers and manu- 
facturers and points to a remarkable year for all 
concerned in automobile sales. 


Yosemite and the Automobilist 


No more will the United States cavalrymen 
patrolling the roads leading to Yosemite stop the 
auto tourists. The ban against the automobile has 
been removed. Hereafter machines will be allowed 
to enter the National Park along with the horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

Yosemite Valley will be one of the most popular 
of all the California tours when the roads are thrown 
open, which will be as soon as they are properly im- 
proved. 

A sum approximating $250,000 has been set 
aside by the Department of the Interior for the 
work of improving and widening the roads of the 
Yosemite Valley. With this work completed, there 
is no doubt but thousands of wealthy tourists will 
bring their machines into California annually to 
enjoy the wonders of Yosemite National Park. 


Florida, Too, Knows the Value of 


ood Roads 

Says the Stockton, California, Mail: “Little 
Florida, a state that could be lost in California, has 
quietly announced the appropriation of $50,000,000 
to be spent for the improvement of roads. Florida 
likes the tourist as well as California and is making 
preparations to get as many as possible. If $18, 
000,000 was a large amount for this state to spend, 
there are no words fit to describe the extravagance 
of the ‘land of flowers.’ It would be more in keeping 
with the size, importance and resources of the two 
states for California to have appropriated five times 
as much for good roads.” 
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‘The Choice of 
Men Who Know” 


OR six years the name Lozier has been the stamp of 
F supremacy among six-cylinder motor cars. For six 

years it has been a guarantee of six-cylinder satisfaction. 
And now, everywhere, among men who appreciate motor-car 
values and the niceties of high-grade construction, Lozier is 
recognized as the predominant six. 

Lozier quality, and all that it embraces—safety, power, 
luxurious comfort and enduring strength—can be found only 
in a Lozier car, and those who know automobiles best are 
not satisfied with less. 

On metropolitan boulevards and touring highways, at 
the seashore and in the mountains, wherever you meet 
people of wealth and refinement, there—in increasing numbers— 
you find the Lozier. 

Lozier “Big Six’? $5000 Lozier “Light Six” $3250 


Left-side drive, center control—electric Left-side drive, center control— stream-line | 
lighting. Smokeless oiling system, unequalled body design, electric starting and lighting 
fuel economy. Touring models and Roadster system. Touring and Runabout models 
$5,000. Limousines and Landaulets $6,500. $3,250. Coupe $3,850. Limousines $4,450. 





Catalogues mailed on request 


LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, 4105 Mack Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


Branches or Dealers in Principal Cities 
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This is possible because the Detroit Electric 
is built to meet the conditions of modern 
city and suburban life. 

Electricity is the only form of power adapted 
to such conditions. The car is just the right 
size for easy handling in traffic and is just as 
suitable for the evening opera, in full dress, 
as it is for business or social calls. 

Of course, it has the inherent principle of 
starting itself and lighting itself, but the 
biggest advantage of electric power is its 
simplicity of control. With the Detroit 
Electric it is no trouble to drive even two or 
three blocks through the most congested 
trafic because there are no 


Sint Both Business and Social Time 
With a Detroit Electric 


If Electric self-starters and lighting systems 
are acknowl as thoroughly reliable, 
even when complicated with other forms of 
power, why not secure all of the advan- 
tages of electricity when you buy an auto- 
mobile? 
Mileage? Plenty of it for all-day use. Hills? 
Climbs any hill that any other type of car 
can climb. 
With the Detroit Electric you need not fear 
driving out into the country adjacent to your 
city. Another thing, you will be able to ride 
in luxury on cushion tires which forestalls 
any possibility of punctures and blow-outs. 
The Detroit Electric has many exclusive 
features such as one-sheet aluminum roof, 
aluminum body panels and 


annoying gears to shift. It is E ° “closed-in” fenders. This adds 
not necessary to “accelerate” strength and lightness to the car 
your motive power to obtain and Ts of a beautiful finish 

‘ . : LTECTRIC which will not warp or crack. 


the various speeds, neither is 
there danger of “‘stalling’’ in 


traffic. 


SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 


Illustrated catalog, showing 
eight different models, sent 
upon request. 


Coast Representatives of the Detroit Electric: 


California Electric Gacage.. .. Los Angeles, Cal. 
California Electric Garage,....... Pasadena, Cal. 

nited Electric Garage Co., . Oakland, Cal. 
Detroit Electric Garage Co., ...-San Diego, Cal. 
Reliance Automobile Co., .. ” Sen Francisco, Cal. 
Woods Motor Co., Ltd.,.........Victoria, B. C. 


RieiEs MRR s vsiceeee Stockton, Cal. 
Fred T. Kitt,.. Sacramento, Cal. 
Broadway Automobile Co., .. Seattle, Wash. 
a Oe eee Portland, Ore. 


Hoffmeister Bros.,....... Vancouver, B. C. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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F. O. B. Toledo F. O. B. Toledo 
Completely Completely 
Equipped Equipped 


URING January and February, the dullest period in the automobile 
business, we were always over 5,000 cars behind our “immediate 
shipping orders.” From this you can judge what the demand will 

be from now on, which is the most active automobile buying season. 


See the Overland dealer in your town now. The earlier you book 
your order the quicker you get your car—and spring is practically here. 


Literature on request. Please address Dept. 30 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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One touch of Nature, and the World’s akin — a a 
The boy, the worm, the crooked pin ; oa ye 
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Your Week-end, Your Hupmobile « 
And a Breath of Life in the Open 


The fleeting Hupmobile—the car that “runs wherever a dog can”— turns© - 
at last into Farmer Hoskins’ lane. 

You remember that Day—that one Perfect Golden Day. It is given to ore : 
each of us to Live and Treasure just one such day. Dawn was just breaking— Hupmobile “32” Touring 
a spring day, the Dawn of a New Summer—when you and Billy and Ned and (Car $1000 f. o. b. Detroit 
Steve left the drowsy city street and streaked for that Lake. I C, da, $1180 f.o.b.Wi 

But Hoskins, Junior, has beaten you to it. He grins through his freckles, “"~?"? a,$ f.0.b.Windsor 
holds up his string and then leads you off through the hickory grove to the 






















Four-cylinder motor, cylinders 3'4 


Enchanted Lake of your Dreams. inch bore by 5%-inch stroke, cast 
* *¢ & en bloc. Unit power plant. Sliding 
* 


Then, when the shadows are slanting through the hickories and the fish &4"- 
stop biting, you pile into the Hupmobile, and wing through the falling evening 
back to the city—in actual miles very far from the Lake of your Dreams, but 
in the Hupmobile—very near. 


Full floating rear axle. 
Wheelbase, 106 in. Tires, 32x3% in 
Equipment of windshield, mohair 
top with envelope, Jiffy curtain 
s ; : speedometer, quick detachable Tim 
You, who long for freedom now and again from the every-day grind—can rear shock absorber, gas headlight 
have your perfect day, too, with a Hupmobile. Prest-o-Lite tank, oil lampe, tools and 
> fe ; horn. Finish, black with nickel trim 
And at a cost ridiculously small, as automobile costs are measured. mings. 
The Hupmobile is distinctiy a car of the American family. It is the only 
car that both millionaire and man of moderate means can approve; for there 


* * * 


is no other car with style, stamina, comfort and power that so closely approaches ae" Mannan, ~aeee 
Pig fa aie . In Canada, $1430 
its companions of costlier price. 
Build your week-end plans around a Hupmobile: give your loved ones such “32” Roadster, $1000 
a Summer as they have never known, with this sturdy Car of the American In Canada, $1180 
Family. : 
LM =e , a Ra et Pee eee “20” H. P. Runabout, $ 750 
Write for catalog and the Hupmobile dealer’s name. In Canada, $850 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1320 Milwaukee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


F. O. B. Detroit or Windsor, full 
equipped. 





NEXT MONTH 


A Hupmobile week-end on the 
banks of “that’”’ trout stream. 
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Study this 
cross section view. 
Note the extra tread thick- 
ness supplied by the Staggard 


Tread studs, the many layers of 
fabric. 


Then remember the quality of material, the 
masterful workmanship that goes into Republic 
Tires---and you have the answer to tire economy 
and real tire mileage. 


But cross sections can only interest you. The tire 
itself, on your car, under the most gruelling treatment 
will prove to you its worth. Try your first one NOW. 


The Republic Rubber Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities. 


The Republic Rubber Co’s Coast Branches 
Republic Rubber Co. of Cal., 295 Golden Gate Ave.,.San Francisco, Cal.s 
Republic Rubber Co. of Cal., 1227 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Republic Rubber Co. of Cal., 700 East Pike Street, Seattle, 
Wash.; Republic Rubber Co. of Cal., 344 Burnside, 
Porlland, Ore. 


Republic Staggard Tread Patented September 15-22, 1908 
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HEAVY CAR TYPE 


Town Car Tread 
FISK TIRES 


The ideal tires for slippery road conditions. They 
prevent skidding. Made in the exclusive HEAVY 
CAR TYPE construction that insures an extra 
layer of rubber on the tread, two breaker strips 
instead of one, and a balanced tire into which is 
built the strongest resistance to road wear. 

Write Dept. V for Descriptive Literature 


The Fisk Rubber Company 
Factory and Home Office, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
THE FISK RUBBER mommies ' OF N. 


ie 
1431-39 Van Ness Ave San Francisco, Cal. 
Rectieet in 40 Other Cities 


Section 


Fisk Town Car Tread Tire 





rk TIRES £D WITH AIR AT THE RECOMMENDED PRESSURE AND ATTACHED 
TO A RIM BEARING EITHER ONE OR BOTH OF THE ACCOMPANYING INSPBOTION STAMPS. WHEN FILLED WITH ANY 
SUBSTITUTE FOR AIZ OR ATTACHED TO ANY OTHER RIMS THAN THOSE SPECIFIED, OUR GUARANTEE 18 WITHDRAWN 
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SOTTO CL ob N j 


THE ONE PERFECT CAR 


The Abbott-Detroit easily maintains its position as leader of motordom. 
This leadership is shown in the instant incorporation of the newest and best 
ideas in automobile construction. 


The Abbott-Detroit was the first car to adopt electric lighting as regular nn iguana on 
four years ago. The single unit electric self-starter found on every 1913 model, cannot be 
duplicated for dependability and efficiency. 


For service, elegance, comfort and all-around mechanical perfection, the Abbott-Detroit 
stands the incomparable and unapproachable car. 


Hundreds of shrewd buyers declare that the Abbott-Detroit cannot be matched at any 

price. This is as true with those having owned $5,000 to $10,000 cars as those who paid 

much less. Unsolicited testimonials being received daily show that in scores of instances 

1912 Abbott-Detroits have been driven through all sorts of weather and road conditions 
without a single cent being spent for repairs. 


If as an owner you want a car that will give you the same consistent service year 
after year, you should buy an Abbott-Detroit. As a dealer you will hold your trade 
and insure future success by handling this perfect and reliable car. 








34-40 3-Passenger Roadster, 116-inch wheelbase 

34-40 5-Passenger Touring Car, 116-inch wheelbase fa 
34-40 3-Passenger Colonial Coupe, 116-inch wheelbase...................... 
44-50 5-Passenger Demi-Tonneau, 121-inch wheelbase.............. 

44-50 7-Passenger Touring Car, 121-inch wheelbase .. ee 

44-50 Battleship Roadster, 121-inch wheelbase 

44-50 7-Passenger Limousine, 121-inch wheelbase . 


Top, Windshield and Speedometer, $100 Extra 


SOME OF THE WESTERN AGENCIES 


Thomas Flyer Co ..San Francisco 
Bekin-Speers Motor Co. Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Motor Car Co. ee 
F. kwith ae .... Spokane, Wash. 
Western Motor Car Co, 2.0.5. ccccccecncces .......Denver 
ose, Cal. 
ico, Cal. 
.. Sacramento, Cal. 
NE fa. Sar gece nai pu ieisie 86: 9 4:4\8-s50 8 0Rle Wales $i00-0-¥ . Stockton, Cal. 
di Beas NO in 5s eselaien sx 8s, 6.0:5 woe <0 se ere 
W. W. Sargent 
Alhambra 
E. B 
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ABBOTT MOTOR CO. 


610 Waterloo Street 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Inthis department appear the annovneements vf Bankers, Brokers, om Companies, [oascclamates 
and other Financial Institvtions. We endeavar to axcept only the annavncements of responsible 
and reliable institvtions 














Irrigation and Irrigation Securities 


By L. L. McCLe ann, President J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Inc. 


Sufficient time has elapsed to enable a fairly close 
analysis of the actual results accomplished Ly irrigation 
during the past six or seven years. Much space was 
used in magazines and newspapers in 1906, 1907 and 
1908, outlining the wonderful results to be obtained 
by segregating and developing the semi-arid lands in 
the western states, and making them “blossom like 
the rose” by means of irrigation. Reclamation enter- 
prises inaugurated by the government naturally 
stimulated the interest of private individuals and of 
corporations in irrigation projects, and many com- 
panies, having aggregate capital running into the 
hundred millions, were organized with an expressed 
purpose of irrigating large tracts of land. The in- 
vesting public was importuned to buy the securities 
of these companies and, for a time, there was a ready 
market therefor. As usual, there was no differentia- 
tion between companies which were organized for the 
purpose of selling securities or those which had the 
definite purpose of carrying out the promises made in 
their prospectuses. The idea was abroad that any 
project that had irrigation as its basis must necessarily 
be successful. Apparently little consideration was given 
to the time required to complete projects, nor of the 
great obstacles to be surmounted. The situation was 
complicated by the flotation of some companies whose 
organizers were not scrupulous, and the failure of a 
few houses which had marketed round blocks of 
securities naturally created a suspicion that irrigation 
was foredoomed to failure. At the beginning, there 
was considerably more enthusiasm than was warranted 
by .actual conditions and, after failures occurred, 
opinion swung too far in the opposite direction. 

Judging from the established record of irrigation, 
the proportion of successes has compared favorably 
with that in any other new line of endeavor. Of 
course, ample capital, good business judgment and 
efficient management were imperative. Companies 
equipped therewith had more than an even chance of 
fulfiling promises. That numbers of companies organ- 
ized when the movement was at its height in 1906, 
1907 and 1908 have been definitely successful is ap- 
parent from official documents. For instance, the 1912 
report of the Idaho State Land Department gives in 
detail results accomplished in that state. The amount 
expended by all companies from their inception to 
November 1st last was $22,845,000. Several com- 
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panies have been in operation for the past four to seve 
years and the wealth of the state has been increasc 

many fold by the settling and cultivation of land 
within the irrigated districts. Irrigation has been 

success in Colorado, in Washington, in Oregon, i: 
California and in other states over a period extendin 
from five to twenty-five years, and the value of land 
within the areas affected by irrigation has risen enor 
mously. The evidence demonstrates that failures hav: 
been almost exclusively due to (1) improper selectior 
of land for irrigation, (2) to insufficient water supply, 
(3) to lack of experience, (4) to imperfect organization, 
(5) to poor management and (6) to inadequate capital 

Irrigation is a business proposition pure and simp|: 
and should not be considered from any other ang 
Success or failure depends on the same principle 
underlying other enterprises, among which might bi 
mentioned sufficient capital, proper investigation 
honest construction, capable organization and efficient 
direction. In irrigation, the physical success of th: 
proposition does not necessarily mean financial and 
agricultural success. Dams, reservoirs, canals and 
ditches may be of the best possible construction, and 
abundance of water may be available for supplying a!! 
requirements of the acreage in the property. It i 
therefore, highly important that the right kind o 
settlers be attracted to the land and also that th: 
settlers be educated in proper methods in farming 
irrigated land. 

The primary security behind the acceptable irrigatio: 
bond is the land itself. Statistics show that the great 
insurance companies have invested several hundred 
millions of dollars in farm land mortgages in the middl: 
west, which have proved profitable investments. 

In addition to the land, irrigation bonds are also 
an obligation against the system, with all its dam 
canals, ditches, etc., and, also, covers all improvement 
on the Jands until the settler completes his contract 
In buying a farm, the settler makes an initial cas! 
payment and gives a mortgage for the balance. Thi 
terms imposed require a certain portion on the principa! 
annually, with the interest. These payments provid 
for interest on the outstanding bonds and also for r 
tirement of the issue, which matures serially over 
period of years. So that, the security is enhanced year 
by year (1) by the retirement of the bonds and (2) by 
the increased value of the land and improvements. 
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FROM LOMA PORTAL - MOST DISTINGUISHED 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOME PLACES. 





SAN DIEGO 


Its summer temperature is like that of Alaska, Northern 
Capada, Newfoundland and Hawaii. Its winter tem- 

rature is like that of Florida, Egypt and the region of the 

editerranean Sea. San Diego offers more attractions 
as a place of per t resid e than any city on the 
Pacific Coast. Loma Portal is the most exclusive resi- 
dential section of San Diego. It is located on famous 
Point Loma, is adjacent to the new Point Loma Golf Club 
grounds, is highly restricted and has delightful environ- 
ments. Inquiries are invited. Literature will also be 
furnished concerning San Diego, its remarkable growth, 
its wonderful climate, its physical attractions, and its 
opportunities for safe and lucrative investments. 


SAN DIEGO SECURITIES COMPANY 
Cash Capital Paid in $1,250,000.00 
A. G. Spalding, Pres. George J. Bach, Secy-Treas. 
H. H. Timken, V. Pres. Thos. B. Wright, Asst. Secy. 
George Burnham, V. Pres. Wm. Eldred, Auditor. 
fimken Building, 609-611 So. Spring St., 
San Diego. Los Angeles. 
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Sound 6% Investment 
Secured by First Mortgage On a 


Downtown Chicago Building 
We own and offer $550,000 La Salle 


Building First Mortgage Serial 6% Bonds secured by 
a new 12-story office building in the financial district 
of Chicago. We have purchased this entire issue after 
careful investigation and recommend these bonds to the 
most conservative investors. We emphasize the follow- 
ing features: 

Security—The LaSalle Building is a new, steel-frame, 
fireproof office building, located at the Northeast Corner 
of La Salle and Van Buren Streets, Chicago, opposite the 
La Salle Street Railway Station and Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Margin of Security—Tho total bond issue is $550,000. 
The value of the property is $1,200,000—more than dou- 
ble the total amount of the bonds, 

Earnings—The net rental income of the building is 
almost three times the greatest annual interest charge, 
and shows a large surplus over the principal and interest 
requirements taken together. 

uilding Serial Maturities —The bonds mature serially in semi- 
enie annual installments from two to ten years, thus constantly 
reducing the loan and constantly increasing the margin of safety. 

Market—We maintain a market for these bonds through our custom of repurchasing 
securities from clients, whenever requested, at par and accrued interest, less only the 
handling charge of 1%—thus giving reasonable assurance of their convertibility. 

Price—Par and accrued interest. Denominations—$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


No investor has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest on any 
security purchased of us since this house was founded 31 years ago. 


Call or write for Circular No. 1335 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


ORPORATE 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BANKERS 


STABLISHED 1662 
STRAUS suLoONS . ONE WALL STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Imperial Valley Hog Raising 


No district in the United States is more adaptable for es 
raising than Imperial Valley. We have established 1 at MELO- 
LAND, a herd of Registered Hogs and are increasing our herds 
and land holdings. 

Now is your. opportunity for investment in Hog profits. , 

The present issue of stock is selling at 12c per share. Our 
capitalization is only $100,000, consequently the distribution 
of dividends will be larger to the investor. 

Ask for our weekly, IMPERIAL VALLEY BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, devoted to Hog raising. 


CALIFORNIA LAND AND HOG COMPANY 
Suite 523 
Los Angeles Investment Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
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CUDAHY CITY 


Southern California’s Most Promis- 
ing New City, and the Only One with 
a straight 5 cent car fare to the “Big 
City.” Less than 30 minutes ride to 
the Heart of Los Angeles. Buyers at 
First Prices must Quickly Double 
Their Money. 

Home sites covered with walnut and 
fruit trees, Only $550 and up—Busi- 
ness lots as low as $425. Terms $20 
cash, $10 monthly, without interest 
for full 2 years. 


Act at once. 
Address Dept. S. 


VICTOR G.KLEINBERGER - F.H. EDWARDS 
SUBDIVIDERS 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


GENERAL OFFICES, 200-207 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
































Annual 


Dividends 


13, 
O 
To 863 Slare Holders 


Here Is Co-operation That 
Co-operates 


AN DIEGO CONSTRUCTION COMPANY is en- 
S gaged in the most important and the most profitable 

business of this section—the providing of homes for 
an incoming popuiation of three thousand a month. The 
company buys acreage tracts in the path of the city’s best 
growth, subdivides, improves and sells them as residence 
lots, building homes thereon for sale on easy payments. 
Every shareholder is on an equal footing—no preferred 
stock, no promotion stock, no bonds. In four years the 
company has paid its shareholders $143,000 in earnings and 
now has total assets of over $800,000. Dividend rate has 
advanced from 8% in 1909 to 13%. Shares, par value 
$1.00, are selling at $1.75. $10.00 down and $10.00 a 
month buys roo shares. Write for full particulars and free 
subscription to our quarterly magazine, “Builders of San 
Diego.” It tells of the growth of this city and of this 
company. 


San Diego Construction Co. 
Cor. Second and D San Diego, Cal, 





Resources $1,830,730.47 Surplus $618,742.46 
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Extra Dividend 


to all stockholders 


The announcement of “HOME BUILDERS” 
Board of Directors that just as soon as the balance 
of its stock was sold that it proposed to pay an 
extra 10% stock dividend and thus close the capital 
stock of the company, has been received with great 
enthusiasm. 

There remains, at the time of publication of 
this issue of Sunset, about 150,000 shares. The 
price of stock will be held at $3.00 per share for a 
while longer. This stock will probably be over- 
subscribed before long. It means from 17% to 
20% profit to the buyer for the next five quarters, 
or fifteen months. It also means that if you are 
going to own “HOME BUILDERS” stock you 
must buy soon. 


“Home Builders” Stock will Soon be all 
sold—Buy Now 


It is our expectation to close the balance of this 
stock within a very few months. The erection of 
the 14-story sky-scraper and other splendid 
projects of the Company means greater growth 
this year than last—greater earnings for the stock- 
holder. 

Last year the dividend was increased twice and 
it has been increased once already this year. In 
all of “HOME BUILDERS” growth it builds 
solidly. It places about $2.00 in surplus for every 
$1.00 paid out in dividends. 


Financial Statements made under oath 
show the splendid condition 
of the Company 


You™~can verify this Company’s standing and 
solvency. Its financial statements are made under 
oath by its proper officers, just as a bank is re- 
quired by law to make. 

“HOME BUILDERS” is five years old and 
during that time has paid its stockholders $712.50 
in cash dividends on each $1,000 invested in the 
stock of the Company for that period—besides 
this $712.50 it has placed $1638.75 into surplus 
as that stockholders’ pro-rata share of the undi- 
vided profits. You should buy stock now before 
it is all sold. Surplus now amounts to $618,742.46. 


Write for Literature 


“Bone Builders General Agry.” 
Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 
129 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Los Angeles California 
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1,000,000 in 1920 


Would you like to own an interest in 


Los Angeles and California? 
Real estate is the safest investment. 


The field here is unlimited and the best 


in the world. 


Southern California is the Mecca to 
which tens of thousands are flocking 
every year. 


During 1912 a building permit was is- 
sued in Los Angeles every eleven min- 
utes. Land values follow population. 


How can you share in the profits de- 
rived from increasing land values in 
California? 


Send for our free booklet answering this 
question. 


California Farm & 
Home Builders 


909 Van Nuys Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





SHOULD 
I BUY ?” 


This question is in the 
mind of every investor. 
Let us help you decide. 
Take your pencil and mark on the 














Babson Composite Plot 


the dates of your investments during the past ten years. Frankly, hav 
you always chosen the most favorable time to buy, the time when fun 
damental conditions were just right to give you the lowest price an: 
the highest yield? Now instead of looking backward and seeing what yo 
ought to have done, why not look ahead and actually do it? The Bab 
son Composite Plot indicates when fundamental conditions are ripe for 
buying stocks and bonds. Before you make your next investment, writ 
for a copy of a valuable booklet, explaining when to buy, which wil! be 
sent gratis to any person interested in the work of the Babson Organiza 


tion. 
oni Address Dept. K-5 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 


Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Class in the U. S. 














Make the Move to 
California-RIGHT NOW! 


Thousands of home-seekers and tourists will pour into 
the “‘Land of Sunshine”’ this year. Are YOU com- 
ing? We want everybody coming West to have a copy 
of our 

FREE MAP tutor 

and Los Angeles 
This is the latest map issued, printed in three colors. 
Separate enlarged map of Los Angeles district, show- 
ing the new car lines, course of the great $23,000,000 


Los Angeles Aqueduct, etc. Write for a copy today, 
sent to any address absolutely free. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


6th and Spring Streets, LOS ANGELES, California 























SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved"’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 


alitorn 
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This attractive bungalow of 7 rooms can be built for $2900. 
It is one of 153, suited to various climates, shown in our 


2 Big Bungalow Books 


Each book has 100 pages, 200 illustrations, exteriors, 

interiors, floor plans, costs, descriptions, building 

hints. 

Book “A’’—70 artistic homes costing $2400 and up. 

Book ‘‘B’ “Td comfortable homes costing $1000 to 
400. 


Special Offer 


Stamps or money order will 
Cc bring you both books postpaid, 
or send 50c for either book. 


When requested with order, we will send our 


monthly, ‘‘Homes of Los Angeles,’’ for one year free. It is devoted 


o house construction and profitable investments, 


Get our ideas, Write today. 
Complete architect's blue print plans only $5 @ set. 


LosAngelesInvestment Company 


Largest Co-operative Building Company in the World, 
231 West 8th St., Los Angeles, California 


._ 





Plans and Phetos | 


of artistic, practical 
California Homes 





























J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


own and offer 
West Penn Traction Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Circular No, 426 showing remarkable growth and 
development of this company, mailed on application. 
In past four years the company increased its 
Track mileage operated 
Generating capacity. 
igh tension transmission lines_ 123 % 
Connected load (H. P.)..---- 113% 
Gross earnings 
Net earnings 
Surplus after bond interest-219. 42 % 
PRICE 97 AND INTEREST 
(To yield about 5.20% per annum.) 


J.S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 
345 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago—First National Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia—Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
New York—37 Wall Street 
Boston—Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
London, Eng. —J.S.& W.S. Kuhn 
(European Agency), Ltd. 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars 
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Lots $200 up. 
Both on easy payments. 
immediate and careful investigation: 





Big Profits Plus Complete Safety 


—— your money growing with the fastest growing invest- 
ment and home building company in Los Angeles— which 
started with bigger initial assets than any other in the field— 
and introduces as its first subdivision— 


Laurel Canyon Heights 


30 minutes from Los Angeles, 1200 feet above sea, mountain charms 
linked with city comforts, comprising 7oc large lots, all ideal homesites, 
fast being settled with fine homes, having excellent transportation 
facilities, pure Hollywood water, and a 4 per cent grade road (almost 
level) which will be rushed to completion with all speed. 7 
m3 Stock 14c a share. 

This opportunity deserves your i 
Send the coupon. P «3 Niele 


FIRST NATIONAL SECURITIES COL. 7... | 


LOS ANGELES, 645 SOUTH SPRING STREET 7 


SUNSET- May-13. f 
one ama ome 
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for full facts, | 
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Pacific Northwest 
Securities 


Combine attractive interest yield with safety. 
We carry at all times a large amount of 


General Municipal Bonds, 
Municipal Improvement Bonds, 
City and Farm Mortgages; 


also 
54 Davis & Struve Bond Co. 6’s 


which are secured by deposit with Trustee 

of Municipal Bonds and First Mortgages. 
ese securities are backed by 25 years 

experience without a dollar’s loss. 

Write for illustrated Booklet S-4. 

It is a pleasure for us to answer any question 

about the Pacific Northwest. 


DAVIS & STRUVE BOND CO. 


Investment Bankers 
JACOB FURTH 





JOHN DAVIS 
J. E. PATRICK 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
F. K. STRUVE V. D. MILLER 


807 Second Ave., Seattle 































AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 
IN SMALL TOWNS— 


You can save one-half your tire expense, 
and nearly all your tire trouble, by using 
Security Reliners. Many of our customers 
run their cars the entire season without blow- 
out or puncture, and without spending a cent 
for tire repairs. You Can Do It Yourself. 

If we have no dealer in your town, you can 
get a trial order at the dealer’s price, and make 
a good profit selling to your neighbors. If you 
run your own car write at once for our plan. 


SECURITY RELINER CO. 
300 West Street Montgomery, N. Y. 











SEND FOR MOTOR CYCLE CATALOGUE 


Pope q tality 
Three great Pope features TiRaI 


Overhead-valve Motor—more power and #i¥ggam 
speed. Rear Spring Suspension, helical ; 
expansion type, insures comfort. Spring [ZRMAibse 
Fork absorbs vibration. 

Model A ““Lightweight”’ $165 

Model K * The Big 4” $200 

Model M mt Oe Se $215 

Model L ““Twin"’ $250 


" 
Get the details. Write today. 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Also makers of Pope-Hartford Automobiles, ‘ 
Columbia and Pope Bicycles. 4g 









No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


Comfort Really 
Built In— 


' Jackson comfort begins in the 

1 blue prints of the car—the engi- 

| neers provide for it the same 
as they provide for power and 

| silence and safety. 

| “Olympic” Four $1500 


“Majestic” Four 1975 
“Sultanic” Six 2650 


Bs ses 


, : Jackson Automobile Company 
j 1321 E. Main St., 
- Jackson, Mich. 
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Automatic Combination Tool 
lifts or pulls 3 tons, is a wire stretcher and 
Splicer, post and stump fuller, vise, clamp, 
wrench, cider press, etc. Patented automatic 
features make it work easier and quicker. 
Saves cost of eleven tools. 10 days FREE 
trial. State and County Agents Wanted. 
Write today for booklet and exclusive territory. 
Automatic Jack Co., Box 188 Bioomfield, Ind, 











$82 Saving on New T it 
As a result of remarkable invention, a modern standard keyboard 
typewriter is now being built in the Elliot-Fisher Billing Machine 
Factory, with only 250 parts. Other machines havo 1700 to $700, 
This typewriter—THE BENNETT PORTABLE—weighs but 76 
ounces, and can be readily carried in grip or pocket. It’s 
wonderful simplicity enables us to sell it for 818. Sold 
on money-back-unless-satisfied-guaranty. Over 26,000 
in daily use. WRITE FOR CATALOG andagents terms, inU.S.A. 


A.S.S. BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. , 366 Broadway,N.Y, 











Jas. C. Hatistep 
D. W. McNAUGHER 


Rosert W. Hunt 
Jno J. Cone 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
418 Montcomery Sr. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO CITY 
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A New American 
Romance 
by C. N. & A. M. Williamson 


Authors of 


“The Guests of Hercules,”’ 
“The Heather Moon,” etc. 


The. Port of Adventure 


HE Williamsons have found in one of the most picturesque portions of the United 
T States the inspiration for a new story cf American life. 

“Port of Adventure” is a tale of California with the romance of the old Mission 
lands for a setting. The story opens on the broad veranda of the Gaylor mansion, a beau- 
tiful home after the Spanish style. Carmen Gaylor is in love with Nick Hilliard, a splendid 
type of Westerner who has won his way from the lowest rung by sheer force of character. 

The pages of ‘‘Port of Adventure’’ are full of the beauties of the California lands and of 
that romantic spirit which is ever associated with Spanish life and customsin Lower California. 


Decorated Wrapper and IIlustrations—Net $1.35 


The Joy Bringer 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
Author of ‘*The Power and the Glory”’ 


N THE land of the Hopi Indians, the painted desert of Arizona, with its gorgeous sun- 
sets and picturesque mesas, it is a signal honor to be “The Joy Bringer.’’ But the lovely 
young Kentucky girl whom Heath brought home, was not properly appreciative of the 

title, the Indians thought. She would not grind her own corn, and she would not adopt 
the costumes other Indian women wore. Moreover, she lived alone in the one adobe house 
in the village. 

One rainy night back in Kentucky, Heath had eloped with this beautiful girl. Angered 
at her action, her uncle, a man of means, puts her out of his house. With no money and no 
friends, she sets out for Arizona with her hus- 
band. It is in this wonderful Western setting 
that Mrs. Cooke works out the tremendous 
problem which arises in their lives. 





























Just what the girl is going to do to be re- 
stored to harmony with herself, her husband, 
and the world, is not plain until the very last 
of the story, which has all the charm of “The 
Power and the Glory,” Mrs. Cooke's last great 
success. 


22 Illustrations—Net $1.25 


























DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden Gity, LY. “(Seco 
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The Greatest Business Convention in 
History Beckons You To Baltimore 


Every man who uses publicity in any form—every man with advertising or 


merchandising problems to solve 
the 13th of June. 


Convention 


of the 


of America. Ten thousand delegates and 
guests are expected to be present. They 
will come from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and even from abroad. The 
general sessions, held in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, will be addressed by the most pro- 
gressive and successful American advertis- 
Departmental and 
other special meetings will discuss in open 
forum the problems of various branches of 


ing and business men. 


the great business of advertising and selling 
merchandise of every description. 

At this convention you will have an 
opportunity to hear of the great progress 
which is being made in efficiency in ad- 
vertising—how advertising is being made 
more productive and profitable. You will 
hear from the lips of the leaders in the 
movement just what has been done and is 


should be in Baltimore from the 8th to 


The occasion is the ninth 


Associated 


Advertising 


to be done to check and punish those who 
are guilty of fraudulent or misleading ad- 
vertising. The great educational movement, 
inaugurated by the Association and now be- 
ing carried out by scores of clubs, will also 
be fully described by those in charge of the 
work. Lay sermons by prominent advertis- 
ing men will be delivered from the pulpits 
of Baltimore on Sunday, June 8th. 

Don’t fail to visit this great convention— 
send your advertising or sales manager if 
you cannot come personally. All will be 
welcome, whether members of advertising 
clubs or not. All will have an opportunity 
to hear the.addresses and to participate in 
the splendid program of evening entertain- 
ments which Baltimore has provided. 

Write now to the address below for the 
full program, hotel accommodations, etc. 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Convention Bureau 


1 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 432 
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Do You Know 
This Bear? | 

















He stands for 





The Standard Oil | 
for Motor Cars | 


Watch for him. He is on every ZERO- | 
LENE can. He marks the oil that freed 


the car from carbon. 













ZEROLENE is put up in the flat-shaped 
can---easy to handle; also in barrels and | 


half-barrels. ¢ RED Cay, 
Sold by dealers every- ~ Paves 
«i Op 


where and at all stations 4 
of the 09 Sa tt 


am @Ne OF WY 
evG UP Na) 
“Ade iN AMERIC* 


MPANY 










-TANDARD OIL Co 


(CALIFORNIA) 
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What 
“Spring-Needle”’ 
Means 


(To those who appreciate good 
underwear) 


Cooper’s ‘‘ Spring- 
Needle” machines 








































P 1A N Os make a fabric of the highest quality, 
The tone, toueh and magnifieent wearing qualities of the ely. 
VOSE Piano are explained by the exclusive patented fea- 5 much preferred and much more expen- € y 
tures,the high-grade material and superb workmanship that i mt 
enter into their construction. The VOSE is an ideal Piano Ivf ve than that made on the old latch 
for the home. Over 70,000 sold. Delivered in the United needle machines. These o Sp ring- ‘ 
States free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal N dl ” a 1 3 is 4 
allowance for old pianos and time payments accepted cedie machines are slower in operation an BAN! 
FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us send you our require more expert operators than the latch 
beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full information. needle machines. The fabric prod d is rily 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 168 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. more ps ay cod than latch needle fabric—the yarns have 
to be of a better quality—the gauge properly filled, and 

















other ot the that go to make med fabric more >, SEND 
sive, but t at expense is what makes Cooper's so good. 











os ooper’s “ Spring-Needle” machines have revolu- 
Payette by Sr other apasmetner tionized the underwear business. Latch needle goods 
temporarily alleviate, bat this is sure cannot he compared at all with * *Sprin -Needle ” 
and permanent.”—. Y, Sun, Aug., goods. The “Spring-Needle” fabric is much superior 
1891. Send for Lecture * ‘Great Subject in every way—more elasticity—better wearing— 
— of Fat ; more comfortable, and looks much better. There is 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. absolutely no other make that can be compared with 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT the genuine 


For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Wiarmiless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 
to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
New York. A PERMANENT REDU c TION 6U ARANTE 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’’—V. Y. He , July 9, 1993. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the reeognized authority.”— N. Y. World. 
Ok PE 


| AS QORERS) 


CLOSED CROTCH 

















Employer 


we can furnish you with all the help you 





maw need. . For we make the machines that make the “‘Spring-Needle”’ Fabric 
The very high reputation obtained for Cooper's 
Employee 5 . is “* Spring-Needl le” knit ur lerwear has caused some 4 — 
we can furnish you with the position you manufacturers to advertion “Spring-Needle” goods 
are looking for. made on Cooper's * Spring- Needle” machines, when 
rae of their output is from nig moo needle machines. 
2 is is not fair to us nor to the consumer. e = 
That s All safety’ for the purchaser is to insist on the proj : 


Cooper label shown here. No other mark. No other 
sign; just this one, and it’s on e the genuine. We 


MURRAY & READY at oe eal cae aks ae eke 








f lly pl ticket on the wron: garment, 
LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS y Ric one ele ithe world can lees ; fabric "just like 
pe e all grades and all g ealers 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street name - Li fap while to try and get them. Union 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets Suits $1.50 to $5.00 per suit; 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to 


$3.00 per garment. Our Union 
Suits are all made with the 








BRANCHES: Closed Crotchunder, Pat. 973,- 
ana ee pony e s ye ee * an eae mS C ~ 200, issued Oct. 18, 1910. pn = 
7th Street anc roat way. : Jaklanc ° OcT 16.19 
2nd wh Streets.... Sacramento C al. COOPER MFG. CO. 
528 ~ son Street San Francisco, Cal. BENNINGTON, VT. 
121 Marchesault St. (Me xican Office) ¢ . 
Los Angeles, Cal, A. J. Cooper, Pres. BENNINGTON. VT. 
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Ape? Year growing apples. Adjoins NEW METHO- 
Wari DIST 7 re growing city—delightful 
‘wand healthy climate: Send for free booklet TODAY 


GOODING 
j McKENZIE-ELWOOD CO., IDAHO. 


BEAR THE 3RD YEAR AND PRODUCE 

$100 To $400 PER AcRE, ACCorRD- 

po hig AGE, Let US PLANT YOUA 
=== WeE GUARANTEE 
You Won War La Less THAN $100 PER ACRE 
AFTER THE 4TH YEAR. $400 CAsH WILL 
START YOU ON A 10 ACRE GROVE AND WILL MAKE YOU 
INDEPENDENT FOR LIFE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


307 RAILWAY EXCHANGE ) : fe * D ; : 
DABNEY & DABNEY Portiano, orecon sag 4 
Te a LEAs PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
The only Original Worcestershire 
Sauce is made by Lea & Perrins. 
No other relish perfectly seasons so many 


SHOWCASES, SODA FOUNTAINS dishes. 


BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES Use a Teaspoonful on Roasts, Chops, Fish, Soups, 
| COMMERCIAL FURNITURE Salads, Steaks, Gravies and all Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


seND FoRcATALOG LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


{SUBURBAN FARIS rs ae 



























































“NEAR HOUSTON rntivc SORE COUNTRY 











, iS $5 CASH AND $& MONTHLY MAKE THE PAYMENTS 
a Be.) Fruit, Truck or Poultry Farms, beautiful location. near Suburban station, 35 minutes from 
Ly eA 1,4 the city of Houston, near shell boulevarddirect to city. Rich soil, 45 inches annual rain- 
\ Sie! \%, fall, delightful climate, two and three crops a year of vegetables, such as potatoes, to- 
he aS matoes, lettuce, which net growers from $100 to $300 per acre. Fine straw- 
We | bi berry country, also in Orange and Fig belt, and a splendid poultry country, | 
2 J, Cash market for all products in Houston at good prices. Five acres means \y 
.) aliving and ten acres means a bank account. Only a limited number of these 


farms to sell at $50 and $55 an acre, no interest and we pay taxes until you receive deed. Five acres $5 cash and 
$5 monthly, ten acres $10 cash and $10 monthly. Write today for full particulars before these tracts are all sold. 
THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO OWN A HOME. ACT NOW. 
C.W.HAHL&CO.,Owners, 787 Commercial Bank Bidg., Houston, Texas 
Persona! Responsibility $400,000. Reference: Dun or Bradstreet Commercial Agencies 











Beauty, convenience and personal home owne rship pay 
lk big dividends. They add joy to your living and give more = J 
asting satisfaction than mere pleasures. No matter where you “ " ee 
live, nor how large a house ae rec uire, a Bungalow will meet REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES’ Price 50 cents. 
aaar isn iat sractatlon se y equire ge 50 Bungalows and two-story houses, costing $1,500 to $6,000. 

“ s. sou tn a 
Our Bungalows are comfortable, sanitary and equipped with a WEST OOAST BUNGALOWS Erice 50 cents. 
built-in conveniences. They are profitable as homes and in- ne-story Bungalows of 4 to 6 rooms, costing $500 to $2, 00 


vestments. Our latest ideas—the pictures, plans and de- “LITTLE BUNGALOWS” — 25 costing $400 to $1,200—Price 25 cents. 
so mga shown in our Bungalow Books—are intensely inter- SPECIAL OFFER—AIl 3 books sent postpaid for ONE DOLLAR. 


esting. Get them now before you build. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 411 Henny Building, 122 Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 























| ae 
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Learn to Shoot at the Gun Club 


REQUENCY of practice, conveniencd of club grounds and the enthusiastic 
help of skilful and competitive shooters makes proficiency with the 
shotgun easy to attain, and provides delightful recreation. 


Read the Story of 
Trapshooting 


and “Hints to Beginners” by 
an experienced shooter. 


Start in the game now by 
sending for “Sport Alluring’ 
Booklet No. 249. 


PDU PONT POWDER CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


% PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 


Cable Address: ULCO a. | Caille Perfection Engines 
; Give Genuine Motor Boat Pleasure 
ABCC wey 4th Edition oy They are so simple—so trouble-proof, so absolutely 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code ~ —_ that er member of your family can run them. 
eer ax rasta eR ~graph Code ase All parts completely enclosed. Oil can’tsplash out— 
Avuihna Tashan Telboods watercan’tsplashin. Water-proof ignition if desired. 
8 H.P. Unit Power Plant, only $150.00 
This includes reversing gear ited on Ba: je with Renakes 
and all equipment for complete ingtalistion | in any boat from 
30 feetlong. Starts without cranking. Controlled like an a. 














mobile engine. Beautiful catalog showing all sizes, from 2 to 30 
H. P. sent free for the asking. A postal brings it, Send today. 


UNION LUMBER CO. |) eygeseesescmn ory 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 





. - Get it before buying your next typewriter and learn how slightly used 
Office x 101 4 Crocker Bldg. machines of standard makes are made into the nearest-to-new typewriters 
on the market. Also how you can save 25% to 75% on regular prices, 


° ° ° % ox 
San Francisco, California and get a typewriter with a guarantee as strong as the original maker's. 
FACTORY REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
are thoroughly rebuilt by skilled workmen inthe largest rebuilt typewriter 
plant in the world. They are hiehly polished, japanned and nickeled— 
SAWMILLS —— in appearance, and serviceable and efficient in eyery way. 
° sey This “Trade Mark” fully guarantees 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County > 7 ‘ against defect in workmanshipor material. 
; : 4 ¢ Be sure to get the catalogue and 
California 5 address of nearest branch store. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
845-847 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St.. Los Angeles 


Telephone Kearny 2260 

















The Cicametl 


A design of beautiful simplicity. ° 
Sold by leading dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 
. Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
New York Cuicaao SAN Francisco 
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TRY _ WHEELING 


THESE 
OUR STOGIES 


You never smoked their equal 


Send us ten cents. We'll send you, postpaid, 
four I-SEE-CO. Wheeling Stogies, for you to 
try, also a clear Havana cigar and a handy 
6-inch leatherette pocket pouch to carry 
your stogies in. Also interesting book- 
Jet on Wheeling Stogies. Your dime is 
for postage, packing, etc. 


Name of brand and price per box, Par- 
cel-Postpaid, direct from our factory to 
you, will be attached to each stogie for 
your information; for you'll want more. 


I-SEE-CO. stogies are made from select, 
prime quality tobacco, all long fillers, con- 
taining no binders nor artificial flavoring. 
No paste. 

I-SEE-CO. JR., 5-in. Panatela Shape, $2 
per hundred, $1 for box of fifty. 
I-SEE-CO. SR., 6-in. Panatela Shape, $3 
per hundred, $1.50 for fifty. 

SLENDORA XX, a thin model for be- 
tween acts, packed 100 in a box, $2 per 
hundred. 

SLENDORA XXX, 6-in. extra fine, 100 
in box, $3 per hundred. A decided novelty. 
HAVATOBA—A big, clear Havana cigar, 
Panatela Shape, 5 %4 4 inch, equal to any 10 
cent cigar you ever smoked, $5 per hun- 
dred, packed 50 in a box. 

If you think smoking four samples is not 
a fair trial, order a box. If you don’t find 
them highly satisfactory after smoking 
a few, return the remainder and we'll 
refund your money at once. 


References: Any Wheeling bank, Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s. 

ISENBERG CIGAR CO. 
15 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 













and blankets for auto and carriage lap 


ae robes, couch covers, saddle blankets, etc. 


$3.90 prepaid. Send for circular A. 





A Utica Plier cmc: 


A plier is almost an absolute necessity in every home. 


So why not get a Utica Plier and get your money’s worth? If 
your hardware or electrical supply dealer cannot supply you, 


we will do so for the added cost of mailing. Our Plier almistry 

is interesting and instructive. May wesend you a copy, Free? 
THE UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO., 

2800 Whitesboro St., Utica, N.Y. 


% Finest qualities. Small sizes as low as 


E. C. Waring & Co., Aztec, New Mexico 































the Moving 
Pictures Told 


“Never mind how strong you are, What 
d’ye know?’’ 

Brains—not brawn count most where 
large salaries are to be had. ‘‘ What d’ye 
know’”’ is the one question that draws the 
line between failure and success. 

Are you so proficient at one thing that 
it will win you a big salary? You can be. 
Mark the attached coupon opposite the occu- 
pation that appeals to you, and mail the 
coupon to the International Correspondence 
Schools. 

It doesn’t matter what your handicaps 
may be—whether you live far away, have 
little spare time or spare cash—so long as 
you have ambition, the I. C. S. can train you 
in your own home to fill just the position for 
which you have a natural liking. 


The I. C. S. has been raising salaries for 
over 21 years. This is sound proof of I. C.S 
ability to raise your salary. Marking the 
coupon to find how the I.C.S. can raise your 
salary costs nothing and places you under 
no obligation. Mark and Mail it NOW. 






































I street and No. 





| INTERNATIONAL COR CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS IS] 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 





























Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 

Ir can aoa forthe position before which I mark X, 
Salesmanship Civil Service 
Electrical Enginee Bookkeeping 

Elec. Lighting ioe Stenography re 
7 ene Expert Window Trimming 

] Architect Show Card Writing 
Buildicc Contractor J Lettering and Sign a 

| Architectural Draftsman Advertising 
Structural Engineer J Commereial [llustratin 
Conerete Construction Industrial Designing 

| Mechan. Engineer Commercial Law : 
Mechanical Draftsman Automobile Runnin 

] Civil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming ] 
Stationary Engineer § Teacher Spanish 

] Plambing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French | 

_f Gas Engines Chemist German 

| Nam 





| Present Occupation 
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entirely cured by means of the 
Sheldon Method, 


The 18,000 cases we have treated in 
our experience of over eleven years 
are absolute proof of this statement. 
So, no matter how serious your de- 
formity, no matter what treatments 
you have tried, think of the thousands 
of sufferers this method has made 
happy. And, more—we will prove 
the value of the Sheldon Method in 
= your own case by allowing you to 


Use the Sheldon Appliance 
30 Days at Our Risk ,— 


Since you need not risk the loss of a 
cent, there is no reason why you 
should not accept our offer at 
once. The photographs here 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjustable the 
Sheldon Appliance is—how dif- 
ferent from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened or deformed spines it brings 
almost immediate relief even in the most 
Serious cases, You owe it to yourself to 
investigate it thoroughly. The price is 
within reach of all. 

end for our Free Book today and 
describe the nature and condition of 
your trouble as fully as possible so 
Wwe Can give you definite information 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
\ 286 Fifth St. Jamestown, N.Y. “zy — 






















‘ade of Mission Weathered Oak ; hand rubbed 
wax finished ; shade of four panels of 
Cathedral Art Glass, of the tints of green 
and white, makes a splendid wedding 
: gift; always useful and in perfect har- 
Price = mony withitssurroundings. Made 











24 in. Oaly 2 7s." a or oil. 
R BUNGALOWS AND 
Shade $ 9 THE FINEST HOMES. 
14 In, Write for Our Large FREE Catalogue of Art 
—_ in € , Lamps, Lighting Fixtures and all kinds 
. High Grade Furniture for the home 
Ovep. WE SAVE YOU ONE HALF 


MunybakCo., 142 MainSt.,Bluffton,Ind. 








Deformities 
of the Back 


can be greatly benefited or » 














ESTOS LINED 
CHAMBERS 
UTELY HEAT PROOF 
D SANITARY 





= 
McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


Spill a Gallon of Hot Gravy 


on the surface of a McKAY Table Pad, and not a drop of it will reac 
your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by the pad. When your me 
is over, the surface of the pad may be washed with soap and water, o1 
wet cloth, without removing it from the table, and not a trace of tl 
liquid will remain. This is but ONE of the exclusive features of this pa 

Ventilated air chambers in the body of the pad, provide circulation « 
air that absorbs and carries away the heat, keeping the pad dry and san 
tary, and at the same time entirely heat-proof. Simply invert the pa 
and the beautiful felt (or flannel) bottom makes an exeellent eard tab! 
out of your dining table. A positive guarantee that your table will n 
be injured by heat or hot liquids while covered by a McKAY PAD 

Leaves and luncheon mats made in the same manner. Do not bu 
your table pad or luncheon mats until you have seen these, 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 

These Pads For Sale By: 
California Furniture Co, ° 
J. W. Robinson Co. 
A. Fusenot Co, = - 
The Emporium - 
H. C. Capwell Co. - 
The Wormser Furniture Co. - 
Hochheimer & Co. - - - 
The Benbough Furniture Co 
) = Z 


- - Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif 
Oakland, Calif, 
Fresno, Calif 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
North Yakima, Was! 











Rhodes Bros. (Inc. ) - - - - - 
Frederick & Nelson - - - - - 
The Grote-Rankin Co. - - 

The Standard Furniture Co. - - - - 
Tull & Gibbs, (Inc.) od ad ° - . 
Listmann Furniture Co. - - - - 
Barnes-Woodin & Co. - - - - North Yakima, Was! 
Hudson's Bay Co - - - - - - Vancouver, B. C,. 

D. A. Smith, Limited - - - - Vancouver, British Columb 
David Spencer, Limited - Vancouver and Victoria, British Columb 


Samples and booklet on request. 


LYDON-BRICHER MFG. CO. 
233 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


We! Sue a 66 eens Vie ee Be 























ABLAC 


Face Powper 
NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings promise of new life and 
recreation, LABLACHE tells 
women everywhere how to keep 
that fair complexion and the 
velvety smoothness of 
youth. It preserves a 
fine complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c, for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 32 
\ 125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 











The Man Who Put the 
EEs in FEET 


Look for this Trade-Mark Picture on the 
Label when buying 


yee = ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Trade-Mark ‘The Antiseptic Powder for Tender, Aching 
Feet. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE, Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 






















Taught Any Man or Boy Was i 
by Mall at Home. Thisisno special giftas Walia 
you have supposed, but an art. I have 
taught thousands in all parts of the world. 
Cost small, Send today, 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and proofs, 

0. A, SMITH, Room R.81 —823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, ILL. 


















7 3 7) 

No such thing [ook Into Frog Breeding 
Poultry, etc., no comparison. Book ‘‘Frog Culture 
for Profit’’ $1 postpaid, tells how to breed, feed, 
how to arrange place, in fact everything. Tremen 
dous profits and a business not overdone 

IFE CO ae 






asfailurehere’’ 
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All of that dust 


J and miscellaneous litter which makes e 
the floor look so untidy gathered up Q 
quickly and easily. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


cleans, brightens and preserves carpets and rugs and 
is the most convenient and practical everyday sweep- 
ing device for the home. It is entirely self-adjusting 
and automatic. Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
Prices $2.75 to $5.75. 

Booklet, “Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping” on request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Dept. 9A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
anufgcturers in the World) 








a ae 


The back of’ your gown 
ecomes perfect fitting 


EETS 


Invisible Eyes 
EVV) sya tales (ole) cece 


the triangie,”” and Peet's” On 
| every envelope. id on cards, 
Invisible Hooks and 
Eyes > Eyes 
Won't Rust 10c 


| Bs | 
L -PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Beauty Purity 
and Health 


Of Skin and Hair 








Promoted by 


Cuticuira Soap 
and Ointment 


To maintain the purity and 
beauty of the complexion, 
the health of the scalp and 
hair, the softness and white- 
ness of the hands and nails, 
Cuticura Soap, with occa- 
sional applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is invalu- 
able. No other emollients do 
so much and cost so little. 

m Outicura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 


i) where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


! TENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
STICK Stick, 250. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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neep MONEY 20g 


Thousands of women are dressing better, getting more You get better value at a lower cost by buying Fibre-Silk 
out of life, doing more for those they love because they are hosiery or underwear direct by mail or through our special 
making money selling Fibre-Silk hosiery and underwear. agents, as thousands are doing all over the U. S._ 

You can do the same, no experience is necessary, we show Fibre-Silk stockings for men, women and children have 
you how. all the style, charm and comfort of a silk hose and wear ('ree 

It is easy to sell Fibre-Silk hosiery and underwear for hemes Gs ~ barre ag 7 appearance, perfect in 
they cost less, wear better and last longer than any others. gore aaa’ Raggi a. Pear Top, a: 
Won oolong bg eran npr ip aie etre ih Or, one wh re 7 

7 the z 2 Ais stout and slim alike, and prevents the dropping of stit« 
yer — in the world manufacturing and selling often caused by your garter. 
irect to the home. 


AscrtsMailed NY Fibre Silk 


Send 50 cents for a pair of style No. 295. Ifnot sa‘is- 
In every town in the United States, there is a fine oppor- 


factory, money refunded. It is an extra light weight gauze 

ely ; - “i vith high spli eel 2 : zZ pea 
tunity im sling Fire-Sih soo fot agents ho want to pe yoo papel eclgee 
—. a high grade line that is advertised everywhere. beautifies the foot. Made in black, white, tan, slate, h« 

is is a permanent and profitable business easily built up. royal blue, wine, pink and light blue. Size 8 to 1044. Sent 
Hundreds are making a marked success selling our lines. postpaid. 
One Fibre-Silk agent in California last fall made $2,800.00. 
No experience is necessary, our Sales Instructor tells you 
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_ Free Catalog containing sample of raw material and show- 
ing most advanced styles in hosiery and underwear sent 








how. Get our free booklet. Write to-day. upon request. 

Don’t - 
wish for = 
=ey the mill 
World’s hae 4 i: 
Star and ‘ t Parcel 
have it. Dept. 201 ~~ City, Mich. Post. 








RAISE OSTRICHES FOR PROFIT 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 1000 of all kinds for sale. For the first time you are offered an 

opportunity to engage in this unknown but exceedingly profitable industry. Write for our 
“OSTRICHLAND”, the greatest amusement proposition ever put out. We make the latest French 
plumes out of your old willow plumes. Write for complete feather catalog and save half the usual cost. 


PACIFIC OSTRICH AND FEATHER COMPANY 
Garland Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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| Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete With Engine, Ready to Run 
18-20-26 and 27 ft. boats at proportionate prices. Al) launches tested and fitted with 


Detrvit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it. The Safe unch—abs: 

lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. + All boats fitted with air-tight compartments—-can- 
not sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the Ege of rolled ste« 

lock-seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. ts shipped to every 
partof the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO., 1240 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. Mich., U. S$. & 

























California—Land of Oil Gushers 


The California National 


Supply Co. 


Dealers in Oil Well Supplies, Ajax Drilling 
Engines, National S oral Boilers, Diamond 
BX Casing, Upset End Rotary Drill Pipe 
75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
were drilled with our outfits 
MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron, Shale, 
McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt, Sisquoc, Brea 





Ajex Drilling Engine 
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| The Range With 


MMMM 


Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 


absolutely dependable, every day, year in, 
year out. Builton honor, of best materials. 
Alljoints riveted—always remain practically 
air tight. Body lined with pure asbestos 
board—assures dependable, even baking heat, 
saves half of fuel. 
Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 

ONLY range made of charcoal and malle- 
able iron. Malleable iron can’t break— 
charcoal iron resists rust 300% greater 
than steel. 


Great Majestic 
tharcoaliron Mange 


15 gallon all copper reservoir heats troughs pocket 
(pressed from one piece) set against lining of fire box, 
turn lever, frame and reservoir moves away from fire— 
e tented Majestic feature. Open end ash 

pan—ventilated ash pit—ash cup. Ask dealer to show 

you where Majestic is 300% stronger than any other 
range where most ranges are weakest. For sale by 
best dealers in nearly every county in 40 states. Any 

Majestic dealer can furnish any size or style Majestic 

Range, with or without legs. Write for book, “. «6 

Comparison.’’ 

° * she Let oh hes 
Majestic Mfg.Co. Ae eirameabtn 7708 
Dept. 157 

St. Louis, Mo, 
Made with Flush 
Right or Left Hand 
eservoir or water 
Front for, Press 

sure Boiler, 

















RSFORBOATS | 
Largest Builders of 
2-cycle Motors in the 


World, Over 1000 
responsible dealers 


sear 
H.P with Complete $ 
Outfit ready to install 

ALSO 44 to 36H. P. 
Guaranteed by a big responsible concern, Write for big 
catalog——/e//s and shows you all about these high grade 
motors and how they are made, 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 5108 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















Style and 
Comfort 


UNION MADE 


Every moment of wear is a moment of 
pleasure. Made with the skill and care 
that counts no trouble too great. Every shirt 
proves its real value by the length of its wear 
and the strength of its make. 

Ask your dealer to show you some of the 
sprightly Racine Styles in soft outing flan- 
nels. If he can’t supply you, write to us and 
we will give you the name of the dealer who 
will. Some of the Racine shirts are made 
with high fold or low fold collars attached— 
others with collars separate. Every shirt 
cut and made “‘fine-fit” but generously full 
to give perfect body comfort while preserv- 
ing integrity of style. 

Your choice of flannels, chambrays, sois- 
ettes, percales, and other excellent fabrics. 
Breast pockets, double-lapped seams and 
buttons sewed on to stay on. 

Prices 50c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 

Sold through dealers only. Write to us 
for style booklet. 

For ten cents in stamps we will be glad to 
send you a neat pack of playing cards worth 
much more. 


The Charles Alshuler Company 
MAKERS 


1201-14th Street Racine, Wisconsin 
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SUMMIT 
Town and Country 
SHIRT 


The Shirt You Want 


It gives you comfort but not at the sacrifice of 
”~ your appearance. 

\ The collar that’s right on the shirt gives the 
7. \ | appearance of a white starched collar without 
my) its discomforts. 


ASK FOR YOURS. 
AT YOUR DEALER 


= ” Send for Illustrated Style Book 


and give your dealer’s name. 
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= GUITERMAN BROS. 


TT SAINT PAUL, MINN. 





































$3 per Month for 12 Months 


Buysa ‘*. 
Standard Rebuilt No. i = Why 
built No. 6 Remington Leok Old? 
Ora Be are “Wee Tie Eradik the 

. . . . & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 
No. 2 Smith P remier Typewriter FROWNERS are for the lines between the eyes 
Fully G — and on the forehead. Why look cross and old? 
y \uarante Both are put up in 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes, in- 


cluding a booklet on the care of the face. Sold at 
drug and department stores. If your dealer can- 


° 1 » we will b 1, id, 
12 Months at $3 or $36 in all nator «Ey we wi y mail, postpaid, on 
B. & P. Co. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 
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S\ provides perfect lubrication, 
and serves as a polish; qhostutely - 
ii prevents rust. NYOIL contains 





Saino acids; will not gum or chill. 
: in many of the Armories of 
the United States an u 
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L. & M. ALEXANDER & CO. 


512 Market Street, San Francisco. Phone, Douglas 677 a 

yi c bottle at 10c., or a lar 
: MA (cheaper to buy) at 25c. 
Agents L. C. Smith Visible Typewriter (me sea WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Repp all-silk 
| Cravats the best 
Spring neckwear 
style. They tie 
right—stay tied—won’t 
PQ) wrinkle—and are of excep- 
| tional wearing quality; offered to 
S you in 48 distinctive shades. 
# You secure individual style, ex- 
clusive material, and careful workman- 
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S| ship when you buy Panama Repp cravats. 

i, They should be your first choice if you are look- 

De ing for neckwear that is 

= “Exclusive but not Expensive’’ 


ee 


Panama Repp cravats maintain the high reputation of the Horn line, 
and carry the Horn Trademark, by which particular men have for years 
identified the best in blanket robes, combination sets and smart cravats for 
every occasion. Look for the Horn Trademark and the name ‘‘Panama’’ woven 
in the cravat end. Ask your dealer. 

DEALERS: [If you haven’t already stocked Panama Repp, send for booklet and prices. 


W. O. Horn & Brother 


846 Broadway New York 
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Candy of Surprising Goodness 


There is genuine pleasure in eating con- 
fections of absolute purity and depend- 
able quality. The tastiest little “sweets” 
of satisfying goodness you ever ate come 
under the name of 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
the finest of their kind you can buy anywhere at any price. 
Nine popular flavors in each package and all so deliciously 
good that the first bite demands another and another. 

These wholesome delicacies of guaranteed quality are the 
ideal confections for the youngsters. 









Look for the seal of ‘‘ Necco Sweets.” 
A guarantee of Confection Perfection. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The blessing of unlimited water, provided by reservoir and by a vast underflow, is the big asset 
of Casa Grande Valley 


Casa Grande Valley: 


The Fruit Basket 


of the Southwest 


By M. E. L. ALLEN 


F you would visit this wonderful valley, you 

must go 500 miles eastward from Los Angeles, on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, into 
the great new country of Arizona. There you will 
find history repeating itself. For the primitive 
canal, built by the ancient Toltecs to bring the 
magic silt-laden waters of the Gila onto their 
land, you will find the big irrigation ditch, 36 miles 
long, 40 feet wide and six feet deep, being built 
by the Casa Grande Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion. For the dark-eyed Toltecs in their gay robes, 
you will find broad-shouldered earnest-faced men, 
from a dozen different states of the Union, at work 
together like brothers, building up a great future 
for this land of their choice. For the ancient city 
you will find now only a magnificent pile of ruins; 
but a few miles away, the embryo of the new city 
(Casa Grande, Arizona)—the homes of the prosper- 
ous settlers—dots the valley far and wide. 

It has been discovered that Egyptian cotton will 
grow to perfection in this valley. Consider for a 
moment the following simple facts in regard to this 
particular crop and then estimate for yourself the 
future of the Casa Grande settler. There are but 
two or three localities in the whole United States 
where Egyptian cotton will grow at all. It isa 
special type of cotton, with long delicate fibre, and 
is twice as profitable to raise as the short cotton of 
the South. During the last dozen years the United 
States has had to import from Egypt over 55,000,000 
pounds of this Egyptian cotton for her manufac- 
tures, and during that period there were several 
seasons when the Southern planters of the shorter 
cotton were unable to dispose of their product at 
all. And last, but not least, there is no boll weevil 
in Casa Grande valley. 

But that is not the whole story by any means. 
African dates, which sell fresh at 25 cents per 


pound, flourish as luxuriantly here as in their native 
clime, and a single tree will yield 500 pounds of 
fruit in a season. In these two special crops— 
cotton and dates—alone, men with commercial 
imagination and enterprise will make large for- 
tunes. As for the customary products, more than 
thirty different kinds of grains, fruits and vege- 
tables yield heavy crops. 

Alfalfa yields a higher grade and bigger tonnage 
to the acre than in any other district of the United 
States, while oranges and citrus fruits are ready for 
the market fully three weeks ahead of Florida. 

Three big mining towns, Tucson, Bisbee and 
Douglas, stand at the doors of the valley, con- 
stituting a high-priced and ready market for all its 
products, while immediately to the south there is 
being opened up one of the largest and richest 
mineral sections in the world. The government, 
recognizing the vast potentialities of this valley, is 
already preparing to build a mighty dam at San 
Carlos (proven by investigation to be one of the 
best dam sites in the world), to conserve the flood 
waters of the Gila river. When finished, this proj- 
ect will rival the celebrated Roosevelt Dam in 
the adjoining valley, and will abundantly ‘irrigate 
more than 150,000 acres of the richest land. Mean- 
while a Government Experimental Farm is already 
established near Casa Grande, where the new 
arrival and old-timer alike can receive invaluable 
help and guidance, for the asking, in any branch 
of culture he wishes to adopt. 

Such is the Casa Grande valley, where tremendous 
natural resources are being harnessed by the pro- 
gressive and scientific spirit of the great Southwest. 
To the settler with capital, this is the One Big 
Opportunity. Let him come now, while the land is 
at the lowest mark, and help to build up a country 
that will richly reward his efforts. 
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the ideal shoe for the busy man who demands 


Tie “PATRIOT” stands out conspicuously as 


; ad style, perfect fitting qualities, and good service 
in his shoes. 

The tremendous output of our 23 big “Star Brand” factories— 
over 15,000,000 pairs of shoes per year—enables us to sell shoes 
for less money than it costs the average manufacturer to make them. 
What we save in manufacturing is put into extra quality. 

The “Patriot” is made in our finest factory by a big force or 
experts picked from our army of 10,000 skilled shoemakers. The 
special hand work on each pair places it in the “custom made” class. 

The style shown—No. 1364—is made of the finest tan calf skin 
over the new “Aero” last. It is the same style and grade sold in the 
large cities at $5.00 and $6.00. The “Patriot” sells at $4.50 to $5.00, 
according to style and leather. 

The “Patriot” and other “Star Brand” Shoes—over 750 styles— 
are sold by 20,000 good merchants. 
Don’t just drop into any store, but hunt 
up the “Star Brand” dealer or write to us 
for the name of the nearest merchant 
who sells them. 





Always ask for and insist upon having the 
“Patriot” with our name on the sole and our 
“Star” on the heel, and you will be sure to get 
a a pure leather shoe. No substitutes for 
leather are ever used. 


**Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 


egsesyessttt 











ROBERTS, JOHNSON RAND 


MANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe Co. ST.LOUIS 
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Yuma, Arizona 

















The bluffs at Yuma, Arizona, will be spanned by a solid concrete arch, built by the U. S. Government, 
the longest single-span concrete bridge in the world, and the only crossing-place 
in 1200 miles for the Ocean-to-Ocean Highway 


Yuma: Where Guesswork has been Eliminated 


By E. K. Hoax 


ATURE used the Colorado river to demon- 

strate that she could build up valleys and 
mesa lands of the richest soil in the whole world; 
and she didn’t rest after the land was completed. 
She kept right on gnawing down the Rocky moun- 
tains and depositing a new coat of fresh soil alorg 
the banks of the yellow Colorado and over the 
bottom-lands of adjacent valleys every time the 
high waters came following the annual melting 
of snow along the backbone of North America. 
The Indians found a bonanza, without physical 
effort, in the crops from these overflow lands; 
Father Garces in 1775 explored them, and by the 
time the Declaration of Independence was signed 
had founded a frontier mission. A few years later, 
however, he and his associates were slaughtered 
by the Indians whom they came to convert, and 
it was not until 1851 that a U. S. garrison took 
formal possession. Settlers slowly followed. 

Captain U. S. Smith, searching the West for a 
spot to make a home, found the Yuma valley 
and built his settler’s cabin in the jungle of mes- 
quite and willow that then hid the whole area. 
Here he began the battle of the pioneer, severe 
enough. That was twenty-five years ago. He 
set out to find what products were adapted to the 
Yuma soil and climate, and, while his researches 
cover practically every known grain, fruit and 
vegetable of the temperate zone,. all did excep- 
tionally well and he has not a crop failure to report 
in all that time. Some record, isn’t it? 

Yuma district has had many stages of develop- 
ment. Her history is interesting in itself. And she 
has started something she cannot stop. She’ will 
become a city of 50,000 people in a few years. She 
has the resources to support such size or greater, in 
touch with the markets of the world yet so situated 
as to command tribute from a vast country at her 
gates that is and will always be her “own bailiwick.” 

Before the United States Reclamation Service 
could be induced to throw the solid concrete La- 


guna Dam, nearly a mile long, across the monster 
tide of the Colorado river, construct great sluice- 
ways for separating the proper amount of silt 
from the waters, build miles of canals, some of them 
120 feet across at the top, bore a siphon tunnel 
fourteen feet in diameter and 1100 feet long under 
the river and ninety feet below the surface of the 
land to bring the waters to the waiting farms and 
erect big electric generating plants, all guesswork 
had to be eliminated, dreams shattered, all theories 
reduced to cold bookkeeping facts that showed a 
most attractive net balance in dollars and cents 
for the ultimate user of the water and power. 

In a smoking compartment on the Sunset Limited 
an Easterner, westward bound to locate, met a 
citizen of Yuma. “Could I make a living for my- 
self and family on a Yuma farm?” queried the 
Easterner, and the Yuman replied with just a 
touch of scorn and pity in his voice: “If you 
can’t make better than a living, Yuma has no use 
for you. Do you suppose we have put forth all 
this effort and the Government has gone to all 
this expense to assist a community to make a 
living? We have the richest thing in the world, 
and the man who can’t become wealthy on one of 
our farms will not make a good citizen of our com- 
munity. A living can be dug out most anywhere, 
but the real farmer of today is a scientist. We 
have them from all parts of the world and they 
have made successes, but there is room for many 
more. It is no place for a drone. Activity is a 
vital necessity where the growing season lasts 
the year round and growth is so rapid. We have 
a modern little city of 4000 people, paved streets, 
cement sidewalks, homes set in flower gardens, 
a substantial business section, good schools, 
churches, clubs, banks, electric lights, ice plant 
and gas—the nucleus of what is to come. We are 
on as high a standard as any western community 
and we are prepared to prove it to any person 
who will take the trouble to drop off and see us.” 
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WHY WOMEN LACK HEALTH, GRACE 
AND BEAUTY OF FORM 


By ANDREW H. HAMILTON 


HE average woman of to-day lacks in 

Health, Grace and Beauty of Form be- 

cause she is ignorant of the requisites 

of health and knows no more about her 
body than a child. Instead of exercise which 
would give her grace and health, she confines 
herself to housework or such simple duties as 
tend to destroy the freedom of bodily move- 
ment, stiffening and aging her when she is 
scarcely out of her teens. 

Health is a matter of conforming to the 
laws of right living. True grace of movement 
is the result of thorough bodily control—of 
making housework, or any work, an aid in se- 
curing this, instead of the cause of losing it. 
Beauty of form is something that can be at- 
tained by anyone who will study and apply 
the knowledge gained. This has been proven 
in many different ways. 

I have seen women, corpulent and without 
shape, restore the graceful lines of youth by 
devoting a few minutes daily to the care of 
their bodies. I have seen others, many pounds 
under weight, angular and lacking in every- 
thing attractive, regain their normal weight 
and a beautiful figure. Stories of marvel- 
ous recoveries of health are no less fre- 
quent. 

Women should realize that health 
and beauty can never be obtained 
and kept except through the ob- 
servance of Nature’s laws. Miss 
Kellermann, known the world 
over as the “Perfect Woman” 
and most wonderful dancer and 
diver on the stage, is a most 
striking example of what 
may be accomplished by 
properly directed exer- 
cise and sane living. 
You must have 
heard her story— 
how as a_ weak, 
puny and deformed 
child she was compelled to wear braces upon her 
legs. Had she been content to live on in this 
way, she probably would be a burden on some- 
one to-day instead of the Perfect Physical 
Woman. She might now be living on, hope- 
lessly wondering why she was denied the health 
which was her birthright. 

What she has accomplished was not the re- 
sult of any great new scientific principle for 
health or development. The wonderful change 
was wrought by keeping before her the fact 
that every human body has the power within 
itself to be healthful and beautiful, if help 
instead of hindrance is but given it. 


MISS 
KELLERMANN 
in her famous 
diving act 


The great difficulty with which one must 
contend, is to select the real from the mass of 
contradictory theories and principles which 
have been expounded by over-enthusiastic or 
unscrupulous persons. 

It took a number of years and involved a 
great many disappointing and discouraging 
experiences, but in the end she indubitably 
proved that a woman can be absolutely what 
she wills. She has proved that 
if one is too thin, too fleshy; if 
she is over or under-developed 
in any part of her body, the 
proper system will bring parts 
to perfect proportions. She has 
demonstrated that it is possible 
to develop the back of one’s arm 
without affecting the front, to 
develop one side of the neck, one 
hip or one limb, without affecting 
the other. This is one of the 
most interesting and wonderful 
features of Miss Kellermann’s 
methods, and in all likelihood, 
is due to her wonderful knowl- 
edge of anatomy. 
Volumes have been written on 

various methods for developing the 
figure and attaining health and 
beauty, but the most interesting and 
attractive book I have ever read is one 
written and published by Miss Keller- 

mann herself, entitled ““The Body Beauti- 
ful.” This book contains many photographs 
of Miss Kellermann and others, showing 
correct and incorrect carriage, how the body 
may be built up or reduced to normal, sym- 
metrical lines, and various chapters dealing 
with every phase of health and body build- 
ing. 

No woman vitally interested in self-advance- 
ment can afford to miss this little book, for it 
means the complete revitalization and reorgan- 
ization of her body. To those addressing Miss 
Kellermann, Suite 9058S, 12 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York City, enclosing two cents, 
to cover postage, she will gladly send a copy 
of this book free. 

If you are one of the women who would 
make the most of yourself, physically and 
mentally, send for this book immediately 
while the edition lasts. Prove for yourself 
that it is not necessary to suffer physical ail- 
ments, or deficiencies in appearance or figure, 
and that it is possible to remold yourself and 




























_ enjoy a higher plane of living. 
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Hard Surfacing the Pacific Coast 


A sum equal to a dollar contribution by every 
man, woman and child in the United States repre- 
sents approximately the amount that will be 
expended in the construction of adequate highways 
in the Pacific Coast country from British Columbia 
to the Mexican border before the exposition year 
rolls around. British Columbia is spending $16,- 
000,000; the state of Washington is spending 
$21,000,000; Oregon $10,000,000; California $36,- 
000,000, a total sum staggering almost in its bulk. 

At a recent meeting of road superintendents in 
Victoria, British Columbia, some interesting figures 
were presented which go to show the evolution of 
highway construction in the West. In 1906, 
according to Hon. Thomas Taylor, Minister 
of Public Works, in British Columbia, the 
total appropriation for road machinery in that 
province was $10,000; in 1912-13 the sum so spent 
was $150,000; since 1906 the expenditure for good 
roads in British Columbia had risen from $450,000 
to $5,000,000. 

California led in the splendid work of highway 
construction in the states, with a state appropria- 
tion of $18,000,000, augmented by an equal sum 
appropriated by the various counties. Good roads 
have found popular support throughout the West. 
Everywhere are highways being brought to grade 
and durable surfaces are being laid. Within two 
years Scenic America will be ready for the tourist 
with as complete and adequate a highway system 
as any of the states east of the Rocky mountains. 

The good roads advocate has reason to shake 
hands with himself and his brother enthusiasts 
because of the good work accruing from the recent 
legislatures in the northern states. In Washington 
the legislature enacted laws that make available 
more than $1,125,000 for highway construction in 
1914 and an additional annual income of $1,000,000 
thereafter, a fund fully adequate for a program of 
systematic highway improvement. 

In Oregon a total of twelve measures were enacted 
into law carrying out largely Governor West’s 
request for genuine good roads legislation. Of 
chiefest importance are the enactments providing 
for the appointment of a state highway commis- 
sioner to act in an advisory capacity with officials 
in the various counties; the county bonding act 
which will allow counties to bond to the constitu- 
tional limit for highway construction and the enact- 
ment into law of the Governor’s specific recom- 
mendation, declaring the beach from the Columbia 
river to the California state line a public highway. 

The one big disappointment to the good roads 
enthusiasts was the failure of the Washington legis- 
lature to favor the construction of the proposed 
interstate bridge between Portland and Vancouver, 
Washington. However, advocates of the bridge are 
planning a renewed campaign with a hope for com- 
plete success within another two years. Some favor 
immediate construction of the bridge by the coun- 





ties affected bonding themselves for the amount 
necessary. Multnomah county, on the Oregon 
side, has such power by right granted by the recent 
Oregon legislature. A sufiicient toll would provide 


an income to meet the interest on the bonds. In 
this manner it is hoped to pave the way for imme- 
diate construction and an active fight will then be 
started for the ratification of the action and the 
taking over of the original bond issues by the state. 
The proposed bridge will cost- about $1,250,000. 


Peninsular Highway Improvements 

One of the most delightful sections for the autoist 
adjacent to San Francisco lies directly south from 
San Francisco down the peninsula and extending 
to San Jose. This is one of the most beautiful home 
sections of California, and especially is this true in 
the vicinity of Burlingame, Hillsboro and San 
Mateo where are many beautiful country estates. 
San Mateo county will undoubtedly vote favorably 
on a $1,125,000 bond issue for the construction of 
good roads. The roads to be built are exclusive of 
the State Highway which traverses the section and 
for which $200,000 in bonds have already been sold. 
San Francisco county has recently paved much of 
the roadway, which is a continuation of ~Mission 
and Valencia streets connecting with the San Mateo 
road at the county line. Soon Spring Valley 
Lakes, La Honda, Half Moon bay, Crystal Springs, 
the Santa Clara valley and San Jose will be reached 
by splendid boulevards over beautiful wooded hills. 
No more attractive roads will be found in all Cali- 
fornia than these down the peninsula, easily acces- 
sible from San Francisco. 


Cahfornia Road Work Goes Steadily On 

Splendid progress is being made on the $18,000,- 
000 system of state highways in California, although 
a brief cessation was occasioned early in the year by 
the slow movement of bonds. Sales picked up 
readily in February and the authorities have since 
experienced no difficulty whatever in disposing of 
large blocks of the bonds. Criticism was raised as 
to the surfacing of the highways by the manufac- 
turers of road materials. A conference with Gov- 
ernor Johnson set aright the misunderstanding and 
the manufacturers withdrew their contention. 

The highway commission has been building with 
a view of permanence for substructure, rather than 
for permanence of surface, which can be renewed 
readily at small cost, the big bond issue being in- 
adequate for a heavy top dressing. 


Traffic Census Tells a Story 


Poor old Dobbin! His days are nearing an end. 
Will the horse-drawn vehicle a few years hence be 
but a memory? Even now note what a census of the 
traffic on the county roads of one California county 
shows: San Joaquin county has 187.94 miles of 
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